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There’s more to this question than meets the eye... 


Will the bathing beauty replace the penguin? 


One of the coldest places on earth 


Antarctica Lol had a climate 
much like that of C lifornia today. 
Some scientists say Antarctica shows 


gain, with “mild” 
summer days now climbing to only 20 


signs of warming ipa 
degrees below zero 


Interesting facts like these and many, 
many more are to be found in World 
Book’s educatior il and exciting 
articles on “Antarctica,” 
“Polar Exploration.” 


“Penguin,” 
And these arti- 


orld Book 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field Enter; es, Inc 
Merchandise Mart 


Educational Division, 
Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois. 


cles, plus hundreds of others, bring 
the whole subject to life for teachers 
and classes through World Book's 
“Unit Teaching Plan” No. 52... 
“Climate.” 


One of 22 new units planned to ac- 
company World Book, this unit organ- 
izes in desirable teaching sequence 
World Book’s more than 160 separate 
articles on climate. Also included are 
study questions, answers, and activi- 
ties designed to make teaching easier 


Name 
School 


Address 


and more effective. 


This is typical of World Book’s new 
Unit Teaching Plans, which have been 
especially well received by curricu- 
lum workers and teachers. Each is a 
teaching plan for some important 
school topic. Each is easily adapted to 
any desired grade level. 

Send now for your free copy of the 
“Climate” unit and a free index to 
World Book’s 22 new Unit Teaching 


Plans. Just use this coupon, 


FREE! World Book’s Unit Teaching Plan on “Climate” and 
index to 22 new Unit Teaching Plans for grades 4 through 8. 


Mr. George M. Hayes, World Book 
Dept. 1111, Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois 


Zone State. 


















Club Exchange 


THIS free service is open to elemen- 
tary-school teachers and pupils. Reply 
to any of the notices published here by 
mailing your answers directly to the 
teacher whose address is given; or send 
us a notice of your own, mentioning 
some point of interest mm your local- 
ity. All letters received during the six 
weeks following publication of your 
notice should be answered. 

We are unable to supply the names 
of individual pen pals. 

Items should give complete addresses 
and be signed by the teachers them- 
selves. Send them to: Club Exchange, 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


England.— As a teacher of a class of 
thirty-eight boys and girls, aged eight 
to nine years, I am anxious to find 
“Pen Friends” for them in the United 
States of America. The children would 
like to write to a school, or individual 
correspondents. Address correspond- 
ence to: Mr. R. S. Farman, “Goslav,” 
Parkside Drive, off Princes’ Walk, 
Lowestoft, Suffolk, England. 


lowa.—I should like to hear from 
other teachers of grades from kinder- 
garten through sixth. I would like to 
exchange art ideas and post cards. We 
have the highest double-track railroad 
bridge in the world just west of our 
town. Boone is the birthplace of our 
first lady, Mamie Doud Eisenhower, 
Address mail to: Mrs. Jinx Woolson, 
Route 1. Boone, Iowa. 

Kentucky.—My fourth-grade pupils 
would like to exchange letters, prod- 
ucts, souvenirs, and ideas with chil- 
dren in grades three, four, and five. 






We live in the foothills of the Cumber- 
land Mountains, and near the Wilder- 
ness Trail. Address all mail to Mrs. 
Mabel M. Wagers, Grays School, 
Route 1, Box 101, Corbin, Kentucky. 


New Jersey.—My fourth-grade boys 
and girls would like to exchange let- 
post cards, and souvenirs with 
other fourth-graders. We hope to get 
letters from every state in the United 
States, its territories, and from other 
countries. We are about six miles 
from the city of New York. Address 
all mail to: Mrs. Nina G. Hauser, 
Jefferson School, Hickory Ave., Ber- 
genfield, New Jersey. 


ters, 


New York.—The fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades of the Lowman School 
would like to correspond with pupils 
in the United States and other lands. 
We are located in the Chemung Valley, 
which is famous for many battles with 
the Indians during the Revolutionary 
War. This is known as “Sullivan’s 
Trail.” We are also proud to boast 
of Elmira, our nearest city, the home 
of Mark Twain because he married an 
Elmiran. Thank you. Address mail 
to: Mrs. Helen Hoffman, R.D. 1, 
Lowman School, Lewman, New York. 


New York.—I am teaching a special 
class in a Utica school. The boys are 
eleven to fifteen. I would be 
pleased to have a teacher write to me 
whether or not she has a special class. 
The boys would like to write letters to 
other children. I am sure it would 
stimulate the language class. Address 
correspondenc e to: Mrs. Mabel Jones, 


Box 74, Remsen, New York. 


ages 


_ Ohio.—My seventh grade of thirty- 
five pupils would like to correspond 


and exchange products, and so on, 
with other seventh grades anywhere in 
the United States or Canada. Address 
correspondence to: Miss Mildred C. 
Sarka, Spencerville, Ohio. 


Ohio.—Our third grade would like 
to exchange letters and cards with 
schools in the Hawaiian Islands and 
Canada. Address mail to: Mrs. Mabel 
Rose, 3405 Moffat Rd., Toledo 6, Ohio. 


Oklahoma.—The fifth- and _ sixth- 
grade language classes would like to 
receive letters from any schools in 
the United States and other countries. 
We are located a few miles north of 
Tulsa, the oil capital of the world, and 
west of the Will Rogers Museum in 
Claremore, Oklahoma. Address mail 


to: Mrs. Lois Copeland, Skiatook 
Grade School, Skiatook, Oklahoma. 
Wisconsin.—The teacher and the 


pupils of the State Graded School at 
Burnett would like to exchange letters 
with pupils in grades four through 
eight. We are located in a farming 
area. Our biggest attraction is the 
Horicon Marsh, which is a large game 
preserve. Address: Mrs. Grace Gogert, 
Burnett State Graded School, Burnett, 
Wisconsin. 


* * * 


While out driving with my four- 
year-old son, we were halted by a 
traffic light beside the equestrian 
statue of Stonewall Jackson on 
Richmond’s Monument Avenue. 
Of course, John asked the name of 
the horse, and I replied, “His name 
was Old Sorrel. That tells what 


color he was, but I can’t explain 
exactly what color sorrel is.” 

John looked at the weathered 
bronze for a moment, and then 
commented, “I know. His horse 
was green.” 

MarGARET CHAPLIN ANDERSON 

Richmond, Virginia 


A group of third-graders visited 
the art museum where they saw a 
French eighteenth-century drawing 
room, correct in every detail. Lat- 
er the teacher asked the children 
what impressed them most about 
the room. Said one little girl, “No 
television.” 

3UTLER 
Missouri 


MARGARE 


Vandalia, 


Six-year-old Stephen was having 
difficulty with reading. One day 
I said to him, “Would you like to 
read to me again just before you 
go home?” 

Very much distressed, he replied, 
“Miss Webster, don’t you know it’s 
hard to read when you don’t rec- 
ognize the words?” 

ANNA L. WEBSTER 
Rockland, Maine 


My grandson, Donald, was very 
much interested in 
dress to attend a meeting of the 
D.A.R. When I put on my pin 
with its bars attached, he was at- 
tracted by the pin and said, hope- 
fully, “How many box tops did you 
have to send to get that?” 

GENEVIEVE D. Kino 
Elmira, New York 


watching me 





B. F. Goodrich Free Teaching Aids 


(1) TEACHERS’ MANUAL . . 
Wonder Book of Rubber in intermediate and upper 
Manual is complete, 
Covers your objec- 
tives; suggests approaches, procedure and group 
Gives history of rubber; tells how rub- 
ber is grown, processed, Covers uses of rubber. 


grade classroom instruction, 
factual, expertly prepared. 


projects. 


love. 


rubber. 


- for use with the 











NOW! Two of Today's Most 
ei Needed Teaching Aids 


JOHNSON MAKES THE TEAM 
This 32-page, four-color cartoon 
book 


system of competitive enterprise 
t 


shows how the American 


works and how each of us bene- 
fits from it. For Junior and Senior 
High School only. Accompanying 
teachers’ manual is keyed to text. 


TOMMY GETS THE KEYS 
This 
book 


Johnson learns driving skills that 


32-page, four-color cartoon 


shows how yourg Tommy 


he will rely on the rest of his life. 
Tommy learns that sportsmanship, 
plus courtesy and skill, are the 
basic ingredients of good driving. 
For Junior and Senior High only. 







































































(2) WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER . .. . ot ae OS a 
(Copies for every pupil in your class). 
The Wonder Book is an attractive, 32- 
page book of the cartoon type children 
Four-color drawings illustrate 
tire manufacture; how De-Icers work; 
how man-made rubber is produced; 
preparation of crude rubber for mar- 
ket; uses of rubber in automobiles, air- 
planes, the home . . . and many other 
subjects pertaining to the story of 


below: 


Name . 
School 
Address 


THE INSTRUCTOR, January 1955 


Public Relations Department 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio 


Please send me the free teaching aids indicated 


WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER. 


Number of copies: 


JOHNSON MAKES THE TEAM. 
For Junior & Senior High only: Number of copies: 


TOMMY GETS THE KEYS. 


For Junior & Semi-Jr. High only Number of copies: 
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Coming Next Month 


“The Bath,” a mother-and-child painting by Mary Cassatt 

A page of new and attractive Ideas for Valentines 

Plays about George Washington and Abraham Lincoln 

A Group of Poster Suggestions for Brotherhood Week, planned specifically 
to appeal to elementary school interests 

Listening Games for kindergarten and primary children 

A Primary Song, “Did You Ask Someone to Be Your Valentine?” a Patri- 
otic Song, “Builders of America,” and a Valentine Song for Older Chil- 
dren to the tune of the “Minuet” from Mozart’s Don Juan 


A Unit for Slow Learners, to help them understand Simple Machines 
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Audio-Visual Aids Supplement 


The Teacher Works with Audio-Visual Materials 
Be a Pin-Up Girl 

AV and the Early Childhood Curriculum 
Filmstrips in Action 


_Irene F. Cypher 13 

.Bertha M. Blim 15 

Rebecca Adinoff 17 
Mildred Alford Ellzey 19 
Air in Classrooms .Charles A. Baylon 21 
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ro years parents and teachers | 


have been referring to their set 
of Childcraft books whenever they 
wanted a poem or story to read 
aloud, a game or riddle to help 
keep up spirits on a rainy day, or 
when they needed an answer to a 
puzzling behavior problem. ‘This 
important series has now under- 
gone some revisions and added new 
materials which make it not only 
more useful for both school and 
home, but almost a “must” for 
those who work with elementary- 
age children. 

A fifteen-volume set published by 
Field Enterprises, it is an encyclo- 
pedia of literature, nature, scienc« 
and social activities, art, music, 
games and hobbies, and materials 
on child growth and care. Roughly 
the volumes are in three groups. 

Group |, including the first sev- 
en books, contains material which 
the child can either read for him- 
self or from which he can be read 
to. Titles include Poems of Earl) 
Childhood, Storytelling and Othe: 
Poems, Folk and Fairy Tales, Ani- 
mal Friends and Adventures, Lif 
in Many Lands, Great Men and 
Famous Deeds, and Exploring the 
World around Us. Through them, 
children will be introduced to some 
of the best in poetry, folk tales, and 
other literature. For example, Vol- 
ume 2 contains Tennyson’s “The 
Brook,” “The Highwayman,” by 
Noyes, and Longfellow’s “Paul 
Revere’s Ride,” all so vividly illus- 
trated that no child will want to 
pass over them. 

Life in Many Lands will give 
children an insight into the lives of 
their contemporaries in different 
countries of the world. The mate- 
rial is all factually correct but in 
interesting story form. 

Illustrations in the books of this 
vroup are drawings, most of them 
n color, done by the best-known 
children’s illustrators. 

Volumes 8 to 11 are entitled 
Creative Play and Hobbies, Science 
and Industry, Art for Children, 
Music for the Family. These vol- 
umes are concerned primarily with 
telling and showing through draw- 
ings, photographs, and just enough 
text to inspire the child to try for 
himself. Typical is Volume 11. The 
first pages tell about sounds, sound 
patterns, and rhythm, and then 
lead into a discussion of both an- 
cient and modern musical instru- 
ments. Most of the book is made 
up of songs. Last of all, there is a 
graded list of suggested records. 

Volume 8 contains directions fo 
making and playing indoor and 
outdoor games, as well as construc- 
tive suggestions about hobbies. 

Volumes 12-15, while of special 
interest parents, will still be 
helpful to teachers. Such subjects 
as child and parent relationships, 
stepparents, brothers and 
the child at school, and the child 
in today’s world are treated by 
well-known leaders in education 
and family life. Among them are 


to 


sisters, 


Mary Fisher Langmuir, Chairman 
of the Department of Child Study 
and 


Vassar Sidonie 


at 


College, 








The New Set of Childcraft 


Gruenberg, Special Consultant for 
the Child Study Association of 


America. 


I believe that the most outstand- 
ing volume in the set is No. 10, Art 
for Children, a virtual gold mine 
to develop creative art activities. 
The volume discusses art master- 
pieces and children’s work in the 
line, 


same vein. Similarities in 


shape, subject, point of view, and 


America’s 


THE SURFACE MINING of coal is utilized when 
seams lie close enough to the surface of the ground 
to make this technique practical. In this process, giant 
shovels capable of lifting up to 45 cubic yards of dirt 
in a single bite remove the top layers of earth and 





YEARS BACK, “worked out” surface 
mines were allowed to remain barren 
and nonproductive. Today, using mod- 
ern conservation methods, the coal in- 
dustry is restoring thousands of acres of 
these mine lands to usefulness every year. 
Well over 100,000 acres have been re- 
claimed in this manner. 





FREE! If you desire complete informa- 
tion on coal for use in your classes, fill 
out and mail the coupon at right. 


so on, are pointed up. The choices 
of art subjects are excellent and in- 
clude photographs of many three- 
dimensional objects. A variety of 
media are discussed and the reader 
is encouraged to try some of them 
himself. Not to be overlooked are 
those photographs of interesting 
colors and shapes evident in our 


everyday life. 





step further. 


TO ASSURE scientific conservation, the 
soil in each area is thoroughly analyzed. 
Test plots are planted to discover the 
best crops for each section. Hillsides are 
often reforested with evergreen or tim- 
ber trees, level portions planted with 
wheat or other crops. Former surface 
mines become forests, farms, pasture 
lands, recreation parks. 





Field Enterprises has gone one 
Included with each 
set is a booklet, “Through the Yea 
with Childcraft,” a wealth of sug- 


gestions for the use and enjoyment 
of Childcraft during every month 
of the year. References are made 
to stories, riddles, games, and other 
activities suitable for each month. 
In every book the illustrations 
are reproduced clearly and sharply. 
Each book is printed on heavy 
coated paper which is resistant to 


dirt and markings. The set is able 
to stand hard usage. R. S. 
Childcraft is published by 


terprises, Inc., Chicago, II. 
fifteen volumes costs $79.50. 


Field En- 
The set of 





expose the coal underneath. There are over 1,000 
surface mines throughout this country. Now responsi- 
ble for approximately 25% of all bituminous coal 
mined in the United States, surface mining operations 
extend over thousands of acres. 





RECLAIMED LAND is frequently more 
fertile than it was before mining. Mining 
operations can unearth lime and other 
minerals lacking in the origina! top soil. 
Asaresult, once barren ground may now 
nourish rich fields of crops or luxuriant 
forests. Today the coal industry is doing 
much to preserve the valuable soil re- 
sources of America’s ‘“‘fruited piain.”’ 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of the National Coal Association 





| 

| Educational Division, Bitumi Coal Institut 

| Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
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A Learning-by-Doing 
Activity 
/ For Grades 1°2°3 





activities. 


Boys and girls enjoy themselves through art 
Their experiences from the classroom breakfast party will serve as a 
good subject for original posters, murals, or cutouts which could be 
placed in a hallway exhibit, in the windows or bulletin boards in the 
The illustrations could stress such points as getting dressed 
table for breakfast, and the five foods for a 


expressing 


classroom 
for breakfast, setting the 
good breakfast. 


This is one of many learning experiences described in the Elemen- 
tary Breakfast for grades 1-2-3 edited by Laura 
Oftedal, Laboratory School, University of Chicago. It includes a 
Teacher’s Manual, ‘‘ A Classroom Breakfast Party and Other 
Activities,” size 8” x 10%", which covers many teaching 
suggestions for graded activities . . . suggestions for curriculum inte- 
gration and authoritative background nutrition facts for teaching the 
importance of eating a good breakfast 


Teaching Unit 


2U-page 
Classroom 


Also included with Teacher’s Manual is a 
new set of eight beautiful full color break- 
fast activity poster pictures for bulletin 
board use, 








df Classroay, 
nad ‘Pa ry 









FREE...Send for this unit for Grades 1¢2¢3 






! Educational Director : 

| CEREAL INSTITUTE, te ; 

1 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 1 

i ! 

j Please send me FREE Breakfast Teaching Unit for 1 

' GRADES 1¢«2¢3 ' 

1 ' 

' ' 

! Nam ; 

' ' CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc. 
. Add 1 A-research and educational endeavor 
: ' devoted to the betterment 

: ' of national nutrition 

4 City Zone State ' 135 South LaSalle Street, 
: : Chicago 3, Illinois 


CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


GOOD ELEMENTARY TEACHERS are NEEDED in CALIFORNIA, OREGON. 
WASHINGTON as well as other WESTERN STATES we serve and ALASKA. 
NOW is the TIME TO PREPARE for the BEST OPPORTUNITIES. 

. WRITE to us for PARTICULARS 
505 Columbia Bidg., Spokane 4, Washington — C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 


Member N.A.T.A Other Offices New York, Chicago, 
3rd year Minneapolis, Kansas City 


CLINTON 


N.A.T.A Mth Year 





of service 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 


7% South Fourth Street lowa 
SOUTHWEST a hilaihy AGENCY is the Best. We cover all Western States. 
FREE ENROLLMENT. 


1303 Central N.E., ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. Member National Assn. Teachers’ Agencies 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member 


Clinton, 








For excellent salaries and positions, West 
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introduce a new col- 

umn, “U.S. Teachers Abroad,” ap- 
pearing on the opposite page. It was 
suggested to us by our teacher editors, 
who thought it would be interesting 
to have a glimpse into classrooms of 


HIS month we 


American exchange teachers around the 
world. The you'll read were 
written in shortly after 
school began. They will continue for 
the rest of the year so that you can 
follow the activities of these six schools 
in England, Scotland, Wales, Belgium, 
Austria, and New Zealand. You will 
find that customs differ but that the 
children have many of the same ideas 
as our American boys and girls. 


items 
September, 


When you looked at our cover this 
month, were you curious about the un- 
known artist? Perhaps, like most of us, 
you didn’t realize at first that it was 
the work of a sixth-grader. 
“The Pork-Butcher’s Wife,” 
by Pierangela d’Aniello of 
Milan, Italy, is a won- 
derful example of what hap- 
pens when children have 
an inspired teacher. In this 
instance it was Galliano 
Mazzon, an _ enthusiastic 
artist interested in helping 
children to express their 
feelings on paper. 

You will enjoy reading 
Harriet Garrels’ art appre- 
ciation article on page 63 
about the painting, the 
artist, and most of all, the 
work of Professor Mazzon. 
At the bottom of this page 
is a photograph showing 
Pierangela (at the left) 
and a friend several years later as 
they came back to visit the school. 


Speaking of paintings, we have a 
special festival of art for you in this 
four pictures of the American 
with helpful information for 
each one also written up by Harriet 
Garrels. The paintings are 
ites of children and are all 
duced from Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Junior. 

I find myself putting more and more 
emphasis on the importance of making 
an encyclopedia availeble to children 
for research. I know of no other learn- 
ing tool that is so likely to whet 
youngsters’ curiosity as an encyclopedia. 
When we were selecting these pictures, 
we turned children with 
sets of Britannica Junior. Their job 
was to choose the paintings that they 


issue 
Scene, 


four favor- 
repro- 


some loose 










Oalkin rg IK Over- 


Friendly Chats 





with the Editor 


enjoyed most and felt other children 
would like—but in the process they 


found many other things that they 
stopped to read. What was to be a one- 
hour session turned into an _ entire 


afternoon, and it was only with great 
reluctance that of them parted 
from the books. 


some 


stand an 
occasional pun so I should like to 
say that Arnott Folsom, who wrote the 
article about school savings on page 
43, is a banker with a heart of gold. 

I always look forward to seeing 
Arnott and his wife, Janet, at con- 
ventions and meetings. Many of you 
will recognize him as president of 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters. TCU 
was started by Arnott’s father back 
in the days when most teachers were 
assured of no protection in the event 


this column can 


I think 





of sickness or accident. Teday with 
living costs soaring and salaries fail- 
ing to keep up in the race, it contin- 
ues to give thousands of teachers 
valuable protection. 

I know of no one who finds greater 
satisfaction in doing things for other 
people than Arnott Folsom. In his 
home town of Lincoln, Nebraska, he 
renders a variety of services from scout 
leader to being president of the Lincoln 
Symphony Orchestra. A pet project is 
helping children establish habits of 
regular saving. 

School banking such as he describes, 
in addition to being good for the 
children, helps to interest your local 
bank in your school. Once you have 
read his article may 
introduce such a program as 
special project for Thrift Week. 


want to 
your 


you 


My neighbor, who is a business man, 
insists that teaching is the most re- 
warding job in the world. I agree, 
but it can also be the most aggravat- 
ing, strenuous, and most dis- 
couraging So I say happy class- 
New Year, with all the loose 
ends gathered up in a neat package by 
next June—and if there’s anything we 
can do to make your work easier, let 


us know. 
Wary 2. Quran 


most 
one. 
room 















Here’s your chance to see schools in 
other countries, through the eyes of 
six U.S. teachers abroad. Watch for 
more letters from them next month. 


What a surprise! Walking into a 
classroom of boys and girls age ten, 
and seeing the boys wearing short pants. 
What a bigger surprise to find that 
they wear short pants even when they 
are in high school! 

Of course, children are children the 
world around, and within a week it was 
just like being at home, except for a 
few trilled r’s, pencils without eras- 
ers, and countless schoolbags. Wait 
till I find the person who told me how 
well disciplined the children here were 
going to be; as I said before, children 
are children. 

All textbooks and materials are fur- 
nished by the school, and the thick- 
ness of all the textbooks put together 
about equals our sixth-grade history 
book at home. The teacher supplements 
from his own knowledge. Hope I don’t 
disappoint them. 


Robert C. Mardis, Scotland 


Because America and England are 
both English-speaking countries, one 
might think that the school situations 
would be the same; however they are 
quite different. 

Generally speaking, the child’s educa- 
tion here begins at five, when he en- 
ters the Infant Department of the Pri- 
mary School. He progresses to the 
Junior Department at the age of seven, 
promotion all the time being by age. 

At the age of eleven the children 
are given a Common Entrance Examina- 
tion. Those who receive the highest 
scores will attend the Secondary Gram- 
mar School, where training for pro- 
fessional fields of work is begun (doctors, 
teachers, lawyers, etc.). The rest go 
to the Secondary Medern School. At 
the age of twelve or thirteen another 
examination is given to the Secondary 
Modern students. The boys who pass 
successfully enter the Secondary Tech- 
nical School where they study engi- 
neering and such. The girls enter the 
Commercial or Homecraft schools. 


Roberta Knowlton, England 


The school here is for boys, age ten 
through fifteen. [ll describe some 
of the customs. The children arrive 
a little before nine and mill about 
the yard. There are no organized games 
during this period. At a whistle from 
a master (teacher) the boys run and 
line up in forms. (Form is their word 
for class.) At another whistle they 
“come to attention” and are marched 
into the hall. 

When assembled, the music master 
reads a hymn and the boys repeat it. 
Then they sing the hymn accompanied 
by a piano. The religious instructor has 
them all assume an attitude of prayer 
and the Lord’s Prayer is repeated, fol- 
lowed by a prayer given by one of the 
boys who is previously selected. 

This dedication at the beginning of 
each school day has impressed me more 
than any other single custom here. 

Lunch period reminds one of a mon- 
astery. There is absolute silence during 
the meal—any boy who breaks the si- 
lence has no dessert. The meal is be- 
gun and closed by common prayer. I’m 


forced to admit that it is easier on the 
digestion of everyone. Comparing it 
with one of our noisy elementary 
school cafeterias I'd say they have the 
better idea. 


William D. Collins, Wales 


At quarter of eight on that bright 
September morning, the yard before the 
Evangelical Church in Linz was filled 
with quietly conversing boys and girls. 
An undercurrent of excitement pervad- 
ed the waiting of the children. When 
the minister finally opened the door, 
the three hundred or more young people 
proceeded in orderly fashion into the 
church, for this service was the offi- 
cial opening of the school year. 

The devotions included prayers, the 
singing of hymns, and a serious sermon 
on the value and importance of con- 
scientious study. The entire service 
with its implications was deeply touch- 
ing, for education to these young peo- 
pie was a serious matter. Following 
the children from the church at the 
conclusion, I felt not only great hu- 
mility but a deep sense of responsi- 
bility, for I was beginning my school 
year, too, bringing America close to 
these Austrian children. 


Charlotte P. Hirschner, Austria 


I am not an exchange teacher but I 
was asked to write about Belgium be- 
cause the exchange teachers are all in 
secondary schools. I came to Brussels 
as the bride of a Belgian, heard about 
“The American School,” and am now 
in my second year teaching first grade. 

This is not a government school; it 
is a private, nonprofit institution for 
English-speaking children. Although 
over 80 per cent of our children are 
Americans (parents have military, dip- 
lomatic, or private business here), 
we have many other nationalities—Bel- 
gian, British, Pakistani, Israelite, Indo- 
nesian, Brazilian, and Canadian. 

In 1951, The American School of 
Brussels, which had not been in oper- 
ation since before the war, was re- 
organized with an enrollment of less 
than fifty pupils and four teachers. 
Today The International School of 
Brussels (as it was renamed last year) 
has 127 pupils and nine teachers. 


Hazel Weeks Dendoncker, Belgium 


Greetings from New Zealand! When 
my wife, Marcia, my little daughter, 
Donna, and I arrived here at the south- 
ern tip of the country, it was the end of 
the winter. After a ship leaves here the 
next stop south is Antarctica, so you 
can imagine it was a wee bit cold. 
However, the hospitality we received 
couldn't have been warmer. 

There had never been an exchange 
teacher in Invercargill before. It is 
considered a bit remote and somewhat 
cold. Yet it is a city of about 35,000 
people, mainly Scottish in origin. 
It is beautifully laid out with wide 
streets and parks in abundance, and it 
rarely snows here. On one of the 
coldest days I went to a big football 
match, rugby footbali, and the crowd 
was warmed at half-time by the skirl- 
ing of the local bagpipe band as it 
marched in its colorful kilted dress. 


Alan Baldwin, New Zealand 





48 JOSEPH BOGGS BEALE 
HISTORICAL PRINTS USED 
IN CLASSROOMS BY THOUSANDS 
OF ENTHUSIASTIC TEACHERS 
WHO GOT THEM THIS SIMPLE WAY: 





Paul Revere’s Ride 


@ Ask your students to collect 150 outer wrappers from Fleer Dubble 
Bubble Gum. (They'll gladly comply, for children buy more Fleer Dubble 
Bubble Gum than any other penny confection.) Send the wrappers to us 
and we will send you, free, 48 celebrated Beale American History Repro- 
ductions (with historical summary). Included in the selections are scenes 
depicting: 

e the Pony Express 

e the Boston Tea Party 


e Paul Revere’s Ride 

e Betsy Ross making the first flag 

e the signing of the e Ponce de Leon discovering the 
Declaration of Independence Fountain of Youth 


and many, many other prints which will delight and instruct your students. 
Each reproduction is loose leaf, and each is suitable for framing. 


p--------------- 


FRANK H. FLEER CORP. 
Dept. A27 
Philadelphia 41, Pa. 
CHECK ONLY ONE 


[-] | enclose 150 outer wrappers from Dubble Bubble Gum for a set of 
48 Beale Historical Prints 


| ["] Please send more information | 


Name a 





School sititailiintitein 





Address paeiiiiidiaaenes 











City State 


RESELL: CRS SEIS EEE 


FREE EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILM 


Sound film in full color, 16 mm., available for classroom showing titled: “FUN FOR 
A PENNY”. A 20 min. trip through the Fleer plant in Philadelphia—actually shows 
how gum is made! Write now for reservations. Dept, A27. 
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CLASS ACTIVITIES 
Sell the Superb Quality 


GREETING 
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@ Everyday Assortment 
® Floral Lined Envelopes 


These 
distinguished for elegance and beau- 
ty . . . Special values that mean 
quick sales, BIG MONEY for you! 


Sunshine Card creations are 


MANY EXCLUSIVE 
SUNSHINE WINNERS 


You and your class can make BIG 
MONEY selling Nationally Famous 
Sunshine Everyday Greeting Cards, 
Gift Gift 


Items and Novelties. 


Wrappings, Stationery, 


Write for Samples 
SEND NO MONEY 


Write today for samples and free 
folder giving the big-profit details on 
SUNSHINE'S FUND RAISING PLAN 
FOR SCHOOLS AND ORGANIZA.- 
TIONS. No 


Mail postcard or coupon from service 


investment required. 


section of this magazine. 


SUNSHINE 


ART STUDIOS, INC. 


Dept. INI. 
Springfield 1, Mass. Pasadena 3, Calif. 


(if East of Rockies, write Springfield Office) 
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At our New Year's party last night 
at Peg Lawthorne’s, | was dancing with 
Tom He’s the best 
our crowd and I was pretending I was 


Landis. dancer in 
still a young gay thing in college. He 
brought me out of my trance when he 
asked me if | thought he should teach 
social dancing to the sixth-graders. | 
squelched him properly by inquiring if 


twenty-four 


had to be principal of the school 
Just 
Ted cut in so I got the last word. 


hours a day. then 


I guess Mr. Landis must have talked 
to Lena Staub, too, for she just called 


to ask what | think about the sixth- 
graders learning to dance. She's abso- 
lutely against it and says Mr. Landis 


should be reported to the board. Per- 
sonally, I'd like it better if they just 
did but I knou 


Helen wouldn't agree with me. 


square dancing, my 


Lena Staub had better not be so quick 
to go to the the 
dancing problem. Jackie Staub walked 
Helen 


consuming four 


school board about 


home from school, and, while 


fresh doughnuts and 
two glasses of milk, said that as presi- 


had asked Mr. 


Landis if they could learn to dance. 


dem of sixth grade he 


ifter Jackie 
whole 


the 


teach 


went home, | got 
Helen. They 


dancing in junior high school and the 


story from 
boys and girls have an idea they'd like 
I think it’s the old 
feeling afraid of a 


io jump the gun. 


story of childre n's 


new situation, and there’s no more to 


it than that. 


Helen's New Year's resolution “Pn 
going to try to be as attractive as Miss 
Flaherty.” Is that a sign that Marcia 


It doesn’t 
that she can teach arithmetic but 


Flaherty is a good teac her? 
prove 


it certainly proves something. 


Bud asked at the 
salt and 


if he 
flour to make 


dinner tabl« 


could have am 


igloo. “That's baby stuff.” commented 
John. “Eskimos never live in igloos. 
They just say uw in books to make a 


good story.” After supper the boys and 
their dad retired to the living room 
{t eight o'clock 

{t eight-thirty 
Ted was helping Bud compose a letter 
to the in Con- 
gress and John was writing to the Sec- 


and the encve lopedia. 
they were still arguing. 


tlaskan representative 


retary of the Interior. Ted looks upon 
the whole affair as a triumph for mod 
ern education but I'm a little disgusted. 
John went to bed without his artthmetic 
and I didn’t get to hear Bud's 
Spe lling. 


done 


Susie eyed the 


whole Eskimo discus- 
sion with the practiced eye of a first- 
grader. “They just start those fights so 
that | 


when it isn’t my turn,” she insisted, 


have to help with the dishes 


Confidentially, | think I have the best 
It snowed hard this 
morning, so when he came home for 
lunch he offered to take the children’s 
boots to them. It was still snowing when 
he got to school and he helped Bill 
Frederick put chains on the bus. Then 
he handed the kindergarten and first- 


husband in town. 


Jottings from a Mother of Four Children 


graders over the drifts to the driver 
back to work until three 
told when she got 


and never got 
oe lo« k. 


home. 


Susie me 


Susie confided to me that the music 
teacher “smokes right before she comes 
to our room and stinks awful.” I re- 
minded her that both Ted and I smoke. 
“Yes,” she replied, “but you don’t stand 
right in front of me and blew at me.” 
Maybe we should equip the teachers’ 
room with Life Savers. 


Susie brought up the smoking matter 
She said she was glad that 
Helen re- 

stopped 


at dinner. 
Viss Billings doesn't smoke. 
that Miss Flaherty 
smoking because her boy friend doesn’t 
like it. Bud said he saw Mr. Landis 
sneaking one behind the _ cafeteria. 
Later | told Ted that if the children 
talk as much about us at school as they 


marked 


do about the teachers at home, we might 
just as well realize that we haven't any 
privacy at all, 


Reports are due tomorrow. Bud says 
that lots of parents give their children 
for good marks. Sammy Cox 
gets 50¢ for A’s and 25¢ for B’s. Ted 
reminded him that Sammy is an only 
child and it would be pretty expensive 


money 


for our family. 


Even with his apparent flipness and 
indifference, Bud really got a better re- 
port than John, who came home with a 
straight C card. “I guess I’m just the 
average man,” was John’s dry comment, 
but I think he’s secretly a little envious. 
I pointed out all the good citizenship 
traits marked on the back of his card, 
but he said, “What good are they? You 
could have a check in every column and 
still not pass at the end of the year.” 
That gave me something to think about. 


I decided to talk to Mr. Landis about 
“They 
things but they’re the parents’ fault,” 
he insisted, “Why shouldn't good citi- 
zenship count toward promotion just 


report cards. are iniquitous 





the same as reading and arithmetic?” 
I asked. He grinned and said, “If we 
flunked Bud 
arrogant kid, you’d come to school with 
fire in your eyes and demand that he 
be promoted.” Maybe he’s right. 


because he’s a conceited 


John may be slow but he has a sense 
of humor. He’s started trumpet lessons 
at school. For my birthday he gave me 
a pair of earmuffs! 
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‘The Perr Pictures 


“Good pictures for children can develop 
true taste and culture.” 

The Perry Pictures are 
beautiful sepia copies 
the best in art, siz 
5% x 8 at ONLY 
TWO CENTS each for 
30 or more. Hundreds 
of subjects. Helpful aids 
to teachers over many 
years 





It is not too early to 
get the special February 
set of 30 on Washing 
ton, Lincoln, Longfel 
low, their homes, etc 

for 60 cents 

Or a complete set of 
the presidents for 66 


cents 
ography 
Send for our 
CATALOGUE 
1600 and 
sample pictures in it 
for 25 cents. 


Also history, ga 
or art subjects 
56-page 

today 

illustrations 








Henry Wadsworth Longtetiow 
Copyright 1904, by BE. A. Perry 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 
13, MALDEN, MASS. 


LEATHERCRAFT 


BOX 





Larson 


J0Qy 






FREE! —Iustrated Catalog 
WRITE TODAY! Big new book 
shows all leathercraft ideas, from 
ready-cut Beginners’ Kits (no 
tools used) to latest projects for 
expert craftsmen. SAVE TIME! 
Use one COMPLETE source for 
all tools and materials. Orders 
shipped same day received. 
Careful, accurate grading plus dependable, guar- 
anteed quality assure uniform selection and consis- 
tently excellent results. Send for your copy now! 
43.C. LARSON COMPANY, INC. 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 4615, Chicago 24, Ill. 


Good Hews { 








For teachers who grade conscientiously 
THE E-Z GRADER 
drastically simplifies grading 
This simple, ingenious slide-chart gives 


the right grade instantly for any grading 
problem. 
NO FIGURING NECESSARY 
all arguments with doubting pupils 
Assign any number of questions 
Available exclusively by mail order— 
Price $1.00 postpaid. 
Send Now! Utter Delight Guaranteed 


End 


The E-Z Grader Company, Dept. | 
300! Corydon Road 


Cleveland 18, Ohio 











Chow Ketes 


SPECIAL MODELS 


for 


JUNIOR HIGH and 
GRADE SCHOOLS 


Write for Choir Catalog C-61 
Junior Choir Catalog J-61 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


HAMPAICN 00 A. MARKE 
ANGELES 28, CAL 


NEW YORK a ¥ 
t 624 8 Pa 


166 Fifth Ave 





EARN YOUR MASTER’S DEGREE 
Modern training for nursery and elementary school teachers 
M.Ed.in 1 year. Accredited Smali classes. Also B.Ed. 
Coed. Catalog. NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
K. Richard Johnson, Pres., 2828 Sheridan, Evanston, Ii! 

















Genes FOR THE ~ 


Elementary School 


DONALD STEAD Teacher of Physical Education, 


Central School, Dansville, New York 
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Indoor Games 


GETTING ACQUAINTED equrement: Blackboard and a piece 


GRADES 2-6 of chalk for each row. 








FORMATION: Children are seated, one behind the other, in rows of equal 
numbers. 






ACTION: At a signal, the first player in each row runs to the blackboard, 
writes his full name, and returns to his seat. Then the second player 
does likewise. The winning row is the one that first has all the names of 
its members on the board, correctly spelled and legible. 


IMAGINATIVE STORY EQUIPMENT: None. 


GRADES 2-6 





FORMATION: All players are seated, perhaps in a circle. 





ACTION: One child is chosen to start a make-believe story. After he has 
said three or four sentences, the teacher or leader stops him and chooses 
another child to continue the story for a few more sentences. ‘The game 
continues until the teacher asks a player to end the story. 


FISH FRY EQUIPMENT: None. 


GRADES 1-6 


FORMATION: Two goal lines are designated with a center line parallel to 
and equidistant from them. Players stand along one of the goal lines, 
facing the center line, where the Fisherman stands. 


AcTiON: Each player is given the name of a fish. There should be four 
or five of each variety of fish. The Fisherman calls out the names of 
the fish he wants to catch. These particular fish must run past him to 
the other goal line. Any that are touched by the Fisherman must sit 
down in the “frying pan,” which is at one side of the playing area. Play- 
ers who have not been caught when the game ends are the winners. A 
new game may begin when a “new” Fisherman is chosen. 


KICK AND RUN EQUIPMENT: One football and four 


GRADES 5-6 bases marked on the ground as in base- 
(Boys only) b ill 


FORMATION: ‘Two equal teams with one team in the field and the other 
lined up ready to kick. 


- . , x 

acTiON: The first player on the kick- /\20d Base 
ing team places the football on its end x 
in a small hole near “home plate.” He 

e r Ng & 
then gets behind it, and with a short as 
run, tries to kick the ball as far as pos- be id 
sible into the field. Then he runs for ‘st B 
first base, on to second base, on to 3rd Base salted 


third, and back to “home.” He must 
touch each base. At the same time, the 
fielders grab the ball and try to pass it 
to first base and on around. They must 
pass the ball at once and may not take 
more than two steps. 

If the runner reaches “home” ahead of the ball, it is a run for that 
team. If the fielders manage to get the ball ahead of the runner at any 
place, he is out, providing they threw it to the correct base in the correct 
order. It is an out if a fielder catches the ball in the air without its 
touching the ground. Any ball which goes outside the baseline as in 
baseball is called a foul and the kicker has another turn. After four of 
these fouls, however, the kicker is out. 

Play continues until there are three outs; then the teams change places. 
The team having the most runs when the game ends is the winner, pro- 
viding both teams were in the ficld the same number of times. 





Home Plate 
Y 00000000 
Catcher Kicking Team 














AN IDEA FOR OPEN HOUSE 


Presented with the hope this proves interesting and useful 















Self Portraits “Sit In” For Pupils 


Here’s Open House idea which delights parents and that pupils 
enjoy doing. Told by Mrs. Erma Beitz Fenton who used this idea with great 
success at the von Steuben School, Peoria, Iilinois 


These life-size self portraits are really own outlines to paint or crayon to 
paper cut-outs looking as nearly like look like themselves. 

the pupils’ own selves as youngsters Te be sure, when it comes to actual por- 
can make them. Each is at desk of — ‘taiture, the “likenesses” may be a little far 


: , : . : aheld but you cz rett ll count « loth- 
child for whom it sits in. afield but you can pretty well count on cloth 
ing and hair being similar and features will 


From roll of wrapping paper, cut possess at least 2 eyes, a nose and mouth, 
lengths of 6 ft. (a length per child). Day before Open House, have por- 
Youngsters in turn get their outlines traits finished. Last afternoon, cut 
traced (see above sketch). Identify out portraits, to the back of which 
each outline with child’s name to teacher staples stiffeners (strip of 
avoid any mix-ups. oaktag or cardboard, etc.). 


Tape cut-outs, cach to seat of child it repre- 


Use hooks 7 ft. from floor upon which 
sents. To add reality have spelling papers or 


to hang outlines. During art period open books on desk and some arms of cut- 
or at any free moments give pupils outs on desk, maybe with pencil in hand. 


’ 


Always a refreshing, delicious treat for you ir \ 


The lively, tasty flavor and the smooth / WRIGLED 2 
pleasant chewing of Wrigley's Spearmint Gum (- es SPEARM IK 
\ a 


\ 


give you a little lift and help ease tension. 





(i. ¢ == 
for Classroom Use 


Order your standardized educational 
and mental tests from this depository. 
Save time and transportation costs. 

xk 


Test publications of leading publish- 
ers carried in stock. 


BORROW)by MAIL! 
550 56OOcomrierecy 
to CONFIDENTIAL! 
It’s fast! It's entirely private! Yes, 
regardless of where you live, if you 
| are steadily employed you can get a 
quick cash joan from Postal Finance Com 
pany entirely by mall. No Agents will call 
on you. Ne endorsers required. Repay in 
small monthly payments to fit your income 
No a payments required during 


payltess vacation months. Your em 
Dloyer rel relatives, tradespeople and friends 





















will not know you are applying for a loan 

whit RUSH COUPON for information and 

j Money Request Form sent to you free in 

Write for now catalogue. plain envelope. No obligation. Act todey 
kkk 


200 Keeline Bidg., Omaha, Nebraska 
l Please rush FREE information and Money Request Form 


je POSTAL FINANCE CO.. Dept. 
Bureau of Educational Research and Service 
Extension Division, University of lowa if o Se i 


lowa City, lowa | | Adoress 1 a ] 
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ELVAS [IPS Jo TEACHERS 


Busy Teacher Time-Savers: Creative Art Ideas Stu 
dent Activity, New Stand-Outs, Gift Suggestions, Sea- 
sonal Room Decorations in Blackboard Borders, Win- 
dow Pictures, Center of Interest Pictures, and posters, 
End your search for excellent, usable material wit 
this 96 page yearly Service Kit of Grade Teacher hel; 
and know the thrill of student participation and th« 
satisfaction of having a classroom of distinctive beauty 
Order Now: Vol. 4 Complete year's folio only $3.56 
O or + Packets (2 months supply) 

















order Fall » Me liday , Winter 

or Spring each $i. 25 
©) Popular Vol. 3 (also available at same price) $3.60 
() Both Vol. 3 and Vol. 4 only $7.00 


Send check or money order to: ELVA STROUSE TEACHER SERVICE, P.O.Box 507, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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An Entertaining Approach to an 


Important Health Lesson 


An interesting way to bring better break- 
fast habits to your class is to use a Break- 
fast Quiz as shown above. It could easily 
be adapted to a simulated radio or tele- 
vision quiz which would help get child 
participation in an entertaining manner. 
Children can make a microphone and tele- 
vision camera out of cardboard and drama- 
tize the program with giant food models. 
This quiz was used successfully in the 
schools of Greenwich, Connecticut as part 
of a Good Breakfast Campaign. This is 
one of the many breakfast activities in- 
cluded in the Teacher’s Manual. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc. 


A research and educational endeavor 
devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 








, 

' 

' Educational Director 

: CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc. 

¢ 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 

! . 

y Please send me FREE Breakfast Teaching Unit for 
| Grades 4-5-6. 

' 

' 

5 Name_ ——— —_— 
: PLEASE PRINT 

) Address —————E — 
' 

' 

4 City. Zone State 


for Grades 4° 5+ 6 





The complete teaching unit, edited 
by Laura Oftedal, Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago, consists of: 


FOR THE TEACHER: A 20-page 
Teacher's Manual, entitled “‘Two 
Better Breakfast Plays and Other 
Classroom Activities,” size 8’x10%”", 
supplies play outline, illustrated cos- 
tume ideas, and dialogue for two 
better breakfast plays...a chapter 
on the latest nutrition information 
gives helpful material for teaching 
the good breakfast lesson. Contains 
50 illustrations, charts, and 


photographs. 


FOR THE CLASSROOM: Eight 
beautiful full color breakfast activ- 
ity poster pictures for bulletin board 


use. 


Send for this 


ont Ge sl 














Before Your Pupils 
Start Reading ! 


ADVENTURES 
IN READING 

READINESS 
WORKBOOK 


by 
1.W. Wrightstone,Ph.D. 
Director N.Y.C. 
Bureau Educational 
Research 


Price . 650¢ 





A new-type Read- 
ing Readiness book 
providing mastery 
of the fundamental skills needed by a First 
Grade pupil before he begins formal reading. 


Includes dill in phonics and an illustrated 
vocabulary of 100 basic words. 


These books are also recommended for Pri- 
mary Grades. 


MEANINGFUL ARITHMETIC WORKBOOK SERIES 


by 
I. Vietor Burger, Ph.D. & Lillian R. Rossbach 


Our First Number Book 59e 
Our Second Number Book 50c 


Ask for Our Catalog 4 


NOBLE AND NOBLE Publishers, Inc. 
67 Irving Place New York 3, N. Y. 




















69 TITLES FOR ANY 
LIQUID ( elt eoliets ) DUPLICATOR 


May we show you why 
CONTINENTAL 
SCHOOL MASTERS 


have, in a few short years, be- 
come recognized as the ultimate 
in satisfactory performance? 


Pre-printed masters available in:- 


@ ENGLISH @ ARITHMETIC 

@ PHONICS @ READING 

@ SEASONS @ OUTLINE MAPS 
@ SCIENCE @ SOCIAL STUDIES 


Write for Free Catalog of 
69 Liquid Duplicating Titles 


THE CONTINENTAL PRESS, INC. 


ELIZABETHTOWN, PA. 
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REVIEWED BY Phyllis Fenner 


Librarian, Plandome Road School, 
Manhasset, Long Island, New York 








JOURNEY TO ANKARA 

By Marjorie Darling and Raymond Creekmore 

Orhan lived in Turkey. He helped his father tend the sheep. He proved 
himself a brave boy when wolves attacked the herd, and when he saved a 
baby from a runaway horse. The book pictures present-day Turkey. 
Ages 6-8 The Macmillan Co.; $2.00 


SQUANTO: FRIEND OF THE WHITE MEN 
By Clyde Robert Bulla; illustrated by Peter Burchard 
When Squanto was a boy, Englishmen took him to Eng- 
land, where he saw many wonderful things. When he 
finally returned home he was taken as a slave to Spain. 
By the time he came home again his whole tribe was 
gone. Squanto was always a good friend to the white man. 
Ages 7-10 Thomas Y. Crowell Co.; $2.50 


BIBLE CHILDREN: STORIES FROM OLD TESTAMENT 

Written and illustrated by Pelagie Doane 

Short, simply written stories of ten Biblical children. It is picture-book 

size, large type, illustrated in soft colors, It is a good “first” book of 

Bible stories for little children. 

Isaac, Benjamin, Miriam, Joah, AESOP’S FABLES 

: Selected and edited by Laura Harris: 

are included. illustrated by Tony Palazzo 

Ages 6-10 Lippincott; $2.75 A large beautiful picture book, the loveliest 
Aesop I have ever seen for little children. 
The type is bold and clear, the margins 
wide, the colors lovely. 


Ages 6-10 Garden City Book Co.; $2.50 


Samuel, David, Daniel, Esther 


PETE THE PARRAKEET 

By Irma Simonton Black; iliustrated by Kurt Werth 

Pete was the talkingest parrakeet you ever saw but the Langs didn’t 
know how to keep him happy. It was not until the boy next door took 
eare of him while they were away that Pete became gay. 

Ages 8-10 Holiday House; $2.50 


TRAIN FOR TIGER LILY 
By Louise Riley; illustrat- 
ed by Christine Price 


A bit of fantasy, nonsense, 





mystery, and everyday ad- 
venture. Five children, a 
prize calf, a dog, and a por- 
ter who is a “second-class magician” are on a train crossing the prairie. 
Through magic they have three days of extraordinary adventure. 

Ages 8-12 The Viking Press; $2.50 


NICKELS AND DIMES: STORY OF F. W. WOOLWORTH 
By Nina Brown Baker, illustrated by Douglas Gorsline 

Frank Woolworth rose from extreme poverty to great wealth all because of 
his knack of displaying his wares and of his great dream of a store where 
everything would sell for a dime or less. This small book with interesting 
black and white pictures tells how he came by his idea. 

Ages 9-12 Harcourt, Brace & Co.; $2.50 


ALL ABOUT THE WONDERS OF CHEMISTRY 
By Ira M. Freeman; illustrated by George Wilde 

Chemistry comes into everything in our lives almost. This 
book tells how chemists have accomplished such wonders as 
high-powered gasoline, new medicines, plastics, nylon. 

Ages 10-16 Random House; $1.95 


BIRDS AND THEIR WORLD 

By Carroll Lane Fenton and Dorothy Constance Pallas 

An introduction to many different kinds of birds, how they live, how they fly, 
different kinds of beaks with their uses, mating, migration, nesting, color. The 
information is given by taking one bird of a kind and telling about it. It includes 
both land and water birds. The illustrations are very useful. 


All ages The John Day Co.; $2.75 














Principal, Elementary School, 
Honeoye Falls, New York 






School Cexts 


TIME TO READ SERIES 
HELPING OTHERS, SAILING AHEAD, and MOVING FORWARD 
, Reichert, and Reely 


readers contain well-written stories of cowboys, 











These intermediate-grade 
Indians, and pioneers, of special times, of past explorations, and of sci- 
Controlled vocabulary, careful selection of content, 
> combined to make this series useful 


J. B. Lippincott Co.; 


» teaching aids in the 
to pupils and teacher. 




















HEALTH FOR BETTER LIVING SERIES 
KEEPING HEALTHY AND STRONG—Book V 
TEAMWORK FOR HEALTH—Book VI 


By Grace T. Hallock and others 
The first book discusses the body and how it grows, the mind, the senses, 
bones and muscles, and the processes leading to food assimilation in the 
» other describes 


the function of the brain in 


TO LONDON, TO LONDON 
, By Bernadine Bailey 

The emphasis on men- pan. Nasade a ; . 
‘ : This is the story of Tom’s trip to London, his 
tal and social health is par- ’ 


. 4 Tower of London, 
ticularly opportune. 


Shakespeare’s Town, his experiences with pounds 
and shillings, bagpipes and shamrocks, culminat- 
ing in attendance at Coronation Day. 
ten, illustrated with photographs, this is concise, 
Beckley-Cardy Co.; 


interesting material. 


By Paul Witty, 
Alfred E. Parker 


This new illustrated seventh-grade 


). Peterson, and 





“Reading-Literature Series” includes stories about 


into the study suggestions and unit check at the 
end of each story group. This material is use- 
reading development and for 


D. C. Heath & Co.; § 


Professional Books 


SPEECH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
By Mardel Ogilvie 


This book is designed to suggest ways of promoting effective communica- 


ful for both basic 








tion in the elementary classroom, to indicate speaking activities, such as 


dramatics, choral speaking, and puppetry, that are a part of a speech pro- 
gram, and to emphasize the part that the classroom teacher plays in improv- 
ing the child’s speech. Standards of voice and diction that children should 
have attained in the elementary school, and a description of speech diffi- 


McGraw-Hill Book Co.; 


culties common at this age are included. 


HOW TO GET 
By Frank Howard Richardson 
This book is rich in sensible answers to questions of parents. 


ALONG WITH CHILDREN 





problems of infancy, the preschool age, the six-to-twelvers, adolescence, 


and older are dealt with concisely and skillfully. This material will 
help parents to understand problems of, and get along with, their chil- 


Tupper and Love, »., 900 Peachtree St. Bldg., 


ARTS AND CRAFTS FOR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 
Karl Richards, and Marietta Wigg 
This book suggests many ways in which traditional art materials can be manipulat- 


Willard Wankelman, 
ed so as to provide rich experiences in creative expression. Techniques demon- 
strated with photographs of actual work done by children include crayon, chalk, 
, tempera, paper, Easy-tofollow di- 
rections make it possible for the classroom teacher not skilled in art to use 
these techniques in activities associated with content material in all subject 


William Brown Co., t., Dubuque, lowa; $2.75 
























































from kindergarten through sixth grade! 


. arithmetic 
“tangibles” 















These materials are designed to lead a child step by step 

. by visual, tangible means . . . through the various stages 
of number learning: number groupings, addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, division, and fractions. 


Write Dept. IJ for 


illustrated catalog. 





5 University Place, New York 3 e 316N. Michigan Ave., Chicago | 
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don’t 
say 
crayons 





Ideas come to life 
more readily with 
this colorful and re- 
sponsive medium. 


For use on paper, 
wood and fabrics 
from _ kindergarten 


through high school. 


Assure your boys and 


real lively interest in 









Large selection 
of assortments 
to choose from. 
Priced from10¢ 


girls 


their 


arts and craft work by insist- 


ing on Crayonex Crayons— 


there's nothing better by 


any test! 


On sale at your favorite dis- 


tributors or write for complete 


illustrated catalog. Dept. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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@ Rose Marie Adair, Carsten Ahrens, e Joy S. Laverty, Inez Lavin, Jules 
Margaret Allee, Charlotte L. Allen, Leboff, Muriel Lefkowitz, Rosemary 
Dora Allen, Neoma Allen, Lois Alsip, Lemke, Annie L. Lester, Clara Liggett, 
Ann M. Anderson, Walter Webb An- Walter S. Liggett, Eleanor L. Lipscomb, 
drews, Mabel Aspden, Vida Averhoff. Adelaide Jo Lloyd, Estella J. Lotze, 


@ Joanne L. Babcock, Karla Bahe (2 


mss.), Marion D. Baird, Virginia N. 
Baker, Anna N. Ballarian, Dorothy G. 
Banta, Dorothy D. Bates, Shirley Anne 
Bates, Regina Becker, Pauline Beckwith, 


LaVerne M. Bennett, Gladys D. Bentson, 
Roxie P. Bettinger, Marjorie A. Bishop, 
Hazel |. Bissett, Mary Bolt, Casper M. 
Boniface, Charlotte M. Bonnell, Billie 
B. Brafford, Sandra Braunstein, William 
J. Brown, Lois C. Bryner, Grace Gold- 
man Burton, Evelyn Barbara Byrne. 


@ Selma Call, Ruby Callis, Lucille V. 
Campbell, Marie W. Chalk, Marcella 
Chodaczek, Marjorie E. Clapp, Emily 
Clarkson, Goldie Clifton, Mary E. Cober, 
Hileve S. Cole, Elsie Colson, Alta Bruce 


Compton, Helen T. Considine, Delores 
Contenuto, Nellie M. Cook, Wanda 
Coolbaugh, Byrd Crabtree, Grace 5S. 
Craddock, Helen H. Crisman, Dorothy 


L. Cummings. 





seeeenenensncannant 


Florence K. Lunt. 


@ Ethel MacDermand, Jaunita C. Mack- 
lin, Bertha Eleeda Malcolm, Isabelle 
Marentz, Dorothy C. Marquart, Myrtle 
M. Martin, Vern A. Martin, Frieda Mae 
Matthews, Elizabeth C. McArdle, Helen 
MeCormick, Ruth MeCreary, Mary Eliz- 
abeth MeGann, Jessie McMillan, Janette 
F. MeRee, Jessie Merritt, Ethel Miller, 
R. Janet Miller, Harriett Mills, Frances 
R. Mitchell, Robert S. Mitchell, Hilda 
Montgomery, Ralph H. Moore, Harriet 
Morris, Bernice A. Mosbey. 


@ Elna Nelson, Eveline M. Nelson, Lita 
C. Nelson, Jane Nielsen, Esther L. 
Nordin. 


@ Desmond R. Olney, Ruth Ottersberg. 


e Evalyn Paden, Inez M. Palmer, Willie 
Mae Parr, Avis Pearson, Lillian Pen- 
nington, Edelweiss Peterson, Burton M. 
Philley, Margaret Betty Phillips, Aline 








HE 1954 Travel Contest announcements promised recognition 
of deserving manuscripts not only through cash awards but 
through merchandise certificates. Each of these certificates will 
be a credit in purchasing any item listed in "The Instructor Cata- 
log of Teaching Aids" or in subscribing to any magazine handled 
by The Instructor Subscription Agency. 
The winners of these certificates are listed here. We wish we 
could give not only their names but their positions and the places 
about which they write, but space does not permit. 





@ Barbara Daly, Evelyn R. Davidson, 
Emma Lurietta Davis, Milton J. Davis, 
Esther H. Dawson, Marcella E. Denni- 
Frances Timm Dobeski, Muriel E. 
Edna Doll, Helen Donahey, 
Donofri, Jan S. Doward, Freda 
Anna Dunser, Helen M. Durren- 
Loraine Dury. 

Norman Ecker, Lacye 
Erna W. Elliot, William W. 
Lyonel CC. Emerick, Irene 5. 


Phec kla Erickson. 


@ Dorothy M. Fairchild, Carol V. Farr, 
Hattie B. Farrah, Dorothy H. Feather- 


son, 
Dodds, 
Marie 
Dreyer, 
berger, 
Elliot, 
Elliott, 
Epping, 


@ Freda 


stone, Marilyn Ferguson, India Fine, 
Mary A. Fitzgerald, Lois Flotree, Mil- 
dred L. Fonville, Pearl M. Ford, Vernice 


\. Foster, Charlotte B. Fox, Joyce R. 
Frankel, Mabel Freeh, Mary K. Fried- 
line, Leo D. Friesen, Nellie M. Fulmer, 
Delores Gardner, 


e Florence Garbush, 


John L. Gary, Ester 5. Geiser, Nettie M. 
George, Helen L. Gilbert, Mildred 5. 
Goeller, Rose Goldstein, Geraldine R. 
Green, Esther Gregg. 


e Beulah Hagermann, Lucinda D. Ham- 
matt, Mary Nixeon Handy, Alice Hanley, 
Ella H. Hansen, Martha Hawkins, Olga 
S. Helwig, Bernadine C. Hettinger, 
Joyce H. Hewitt, Viela C. Hickoff, Lucy 
V. Higgins, Dolores A. High, Eleanor 
Hoban, Louise B. Hofer, Lillian S. Hoff- 
meister, Caroline Holtkamp, Lenore 
Harris Hughes, Mary H. Hunholz. 


@ Elva E. Jackson, 
Patricia O. Johnsen, 
Doris H. Johnson, Emma A. Johnson, 
Helen I. Johnson, Jessie Mae Johnson, 
Merel Parks Johnson, Olga A. Johnson, 
Bliss Ivins Jones, Schrader Jones. 


e Kathryn Kelly, Mildred E. Kelly, 
Ruth B. Kennedy, Josie Ree Kershner, 
Norma N. Keyser, Elizabeth Jean King, 
June L. King, Ruth M. Kinne, Marjorie 
Helen Knack, Celia Koenigsberg, Morris 
Kolnick, Shirley Kreis, M. Louise Krill, 
(2 mss.), Margaret V. Kulp, Jerry Kurz. 


Hazel P. Jennings, 
Aimee P. Johnson, 
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Iva Porter, Eleanor Powell, 
Mary Powers. 


B. Pineau, 
(enevieve 


e Mildred Vail Quinn. 


e Ruth Ragsdale, Carrie Rarick, Eliz- 
abeth Ray, Mazie Cox Read, Phyllis K 
Reamer, Audrey S. Reid, Ruth Renick, 
Lottie L. Rhodes, Hattie Richardson, 
Edith A. Roden, Etta H. Rommel, Neva 
Janet Root, Ruth Rosenblatt, Clarissa 
Rosenwasser, Irving M. Rosenwasser, 
Margaret C. Ruffner. 


e Ellen Barbara Sachs, Esther Sharp 
Sanderson, Joan N. Schaber, Rose Schuy- 
ler, Mary-Catherine Schwartz, (2 mss.), 
Shirley Schwitz, Maurie L. Seale, Lena 
Searcy, Gertrude Selecman, Sylvia 5. 
Severance, Anna Sforza, Adelaide F. 
Shachtman, Viola M. Sheppard, Margaret 
W. Shiner, Alida Visscher Shinn, Nellie 
E. Shook, Marie E. Siess, Lucille D. 
Simon, Emily Simons, Sister Mary 
Celine, Sister M. Conleith Cousins, 
A.V.L., Sister M. Cyrilla, Ada B. Smith, 
Esther G. Smith, Maxwell A. Smith, 
S. Louise Smith, Gwendolyn O. Spiers, 
Alva M. Spillar, Eunice W. Stewart, 
Louise N. Stewart, Mary Stewart, Minnie 
L. Stoughton, Leda Strasser, Kathryn 
Jane Strotz, Arlyn G. Sweeney, Frances 
M. Switak. 


e Arietta M. Tapner, Pearl W. Tappan, 
Anne E. Teakle, Camille H. Thompson, 
Marie K. Twinem. 


@ Ann R. 
Horne, Frances 
Van Zander, Louvain 
Gogolach Vaughn, Catherine C, 


@ Martha O’Marron Walker, Gladys M. 
Wallace, Helen C. Wallace, Mary J. 
Weibel, Leona Wells, Vera West, 
Henrietta M. Weyant, Della Reid White, 
Margaret H. White, Mary Wilbert, 
Joseph G. Williams, Eleanor C. Wind- 
land, Tulia Winton, Eva M. Woods, 
Grace Leake Wright. 


Vallentine, Janet H. Van 
Van Winkle, Lillian 
Vaughan, Ann 
Vroom. 


e Bernice J. Yonkee. 


@ Bonnie Zacharias, Gerry Zweiacher. 





| 


| 
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FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 


The RED CAP and GOWN 
is adding dignity to 
EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


Samples and rental rates fur- 
nished on request. Please give 
name of school and approxi- 
mate number of caps and gowns 
required. DEPT. TI. 
THE C. E. WARD Co. 
New London, Ohio 


Originators of the Red Cap and Gown 
for Eighth Grade Commencement 


We also furnish caps and gowns for High Schools and Colleges 











So you'd like to teach in Alaska? 


An Alaska teacher gives you full informa- 
tion—where to apply, salary schedules, re- 
quirements, cost of living, living conditions, 
transportation. 
latest information. Send $2.00 (for airmail 
prepaid) to: 

Alaska Teaching, Box 1047, Spenard, Alaska 


Booklet out Feb. Ist with 











A Program in 4 Weeks 


THE HARMONY BAND 


See outside back cover of October 
issue or send for free information. 


HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. 











basa 


2821 N. 9th St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
25 APPLICATION 1:25 
PHOTOS <i 
Genuine Moen-Tone, Nationally 
Known, Perfect Copies, size 24%x3% 
Send good head and shoulder 
photo. Original returned unharmed. 
Prompt service. Superior Quality 


since 1898. 
MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
Box 867-0 LaCrosse Wis. 








in Science 


POSTERS 


10 Posters Printed 
in two colors. 





This is an outstanding collection of cartoon- 
type posters that explain modern scientific 
marvels. They're a sure-fire hit with the chil- 
dren for they show graphically and dramati- 
cally how today's wonders in science operate. 
This set will serve you well as an up-to-the- 
minute teaching tool for science. 


Each poster is printed in two colors (five 
different colors in a set) to make them eye- 
catching bulletin-board attractions. Supple- 
mentary text, related activities, and experi- 
ments appear on the reverse side of the 
posters. Large size (10% x 13”), the posters 
are printed on glossy white paper and are 
enclosed in a sturdy portfolio 


Set $2.25 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 


Dansville, N. Y. 

















Public School Music 


Learn at Home 


to you and your pupils! It establishes firmer leader- 
ship and builds group feeling. At home... in s 
time . ° 
YOUR class, 
they enthuse over musica] routines. 
est in the classroom. 
School with courses leading to the 
MUSIC degree. 
mail coupon for illustrated lesson and booklet. 
r-— 


Music is important .. 


spare 
improved methods to wees 
easily you lead them . 
srente new jriter- 
This is the ONLY Home Study 
BACHELOR OF 
course you are interested in and 
No 


earn new, 
See how 


Check 


F uatvanerry EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Dept. E-554, 2000 So. Michigan, Chicago 16, Ill. 


Pub. School Mus. (Beginner's) © Violin 
Pub. School Mus. (Supervisor's) © Guitar l 
Piano, Teacher's Normal Course tL) ques 
Piano, Student's Course L) ¢ ‘arinet 


bd 
© Ear Training & Sight Singing Sax 

o Hist. & Anal. of Mus. | ¢ —.- 1m ! 
() Adv. Composition () Prof. Cornet-Tpt. 

By Dble. Counterpoint [) Choral Conducting 


Harmony O Dance Arranging OV i 


SS I 


Name 


Street ee 


Music experience 


I Gepenanew ence ewan en awanenenendl 
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1st ($200)-—-EDNA WALKER CHANDLER 


Substitute, Arden-Carmichael Union 
District, Sacramento County, Calif.* 


Highways of Freedom 


2nd ($150)—MAY ISBELL DAVIS 


Teacher of Shorthand and Typing, 
High School, Mogadore, Ohio 


Four Sisters Cruise to Alaska 


3rd ($75)—-MARY LOUISE ADAMS 


Librarian, Central School, Mahopac, 


Hosteling through Scandinavia 








*During the year 1953-54, Mrs. Chandler taught Grade 2 in Laurel Ruff School, Arden-Carmichael Union District. 


4th ($60)—-RAMONA S. GLADE 


Teacher, Grade |, Mount Elden 
School, Flagstaff, Ariz. 


Stop Awhile by the Golden Gate! 
5th ($45)—MARIAN G. HERR 


Teacher, Grade 4, Coxsackie-Athens 
Centra! School, Coxsackie, N.Y. 


French Flavor, Canadian Style 


6th ($30)—SISTER MARY ESTHER 


Teacher, Grade 7, St. Philip and 
St. James School, Phillipsburg, N.J. 


| Saw Plymouth with New Eyes 
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The Forty-four Winners of Ten-Dollar Prizes 


Violet R. Alexander, Grade 1B, Public School, Crow 
Agency, Mont. (Now I’ve Seen the Southwest) 

Robert Andrew Armistead, Principal, High School, 
Corsicana, Tex. (Washington, the City That TJs 
History ) 

Ruth Bartlett, English, Social Studies, High School, 
Community School, Teheran, Iran (Persian Pil- 
grimage ) 

Charles Bergerson, Citizenship Education, Hunter Col- 
lege High School, New York, N.Y. (We Were Guests 
in Yugoslav Homes) 

Katherine Chatham, Grade 6, Elementary 
Bartow, Fla. (Arizona by the Inch) 

Margaretha Clark, Grade 8, Union Elementary School, 
McFarland, Calif. (Europe Was Worth It!) 

Ida G. Cowen, Grade 6, Hawkins Street School, Newark, 
N.J. (People of the Caribbean) 

Hazel M. Cunningham, Grade 4, Tivy School, Kerrville, 
Tex. (South American Contrasts) 

Annie A. Cutting, Grade 4, Sherman School, Fairfield, 
Conn. (Maine Coast Audubon Campers) 


School, 


Doris Charrier Davis, Assistant to Headmaster, Hamden 
Hall Country Day School, New Haven, Conn. (In 
the Hearts of the French) 

Albert J. Desrosiers, Business Education and Employ- 
ment Coordinator, Westchester High School, Los 
Angeles, Calif. (A Summer in Spain) 

Xenia F. Fane, Grades 7-9, Montauk Junior High 
School, Brooklyn, N.Y. (Home on Wheels) 

Betty Gibson, Principal, Fleming School, Brandon, Man., 
Canada (South African Adventure) 

Zenna Henderson, Grade 1, Balsz School, Phoenix, Ariz. 
(Four Miracles for a Desert Dweller) 


Janice A. Janowski, Junior High English, Edgeworth 
School, Elmira, N.Y. (Green Turtle Cay, Bahamas) 


Amy Kermeth, Head of Lower School, Albany Academy, 
Albany, N.Y. (A “Lift” from the Canadian Rockies) 


Bonnie Kruse, Grade 1, Central Park School, Omaha, 
Nebr. (Hawaiian Sand, Sun, and Summer School) 


Bess Stout Lambert, Intermediate Grades, Crippled 
Children’s Clinic, Birmingham, Ala. (Sojourn Over- 
looking the Hudson) 


Amanda Langemo, Supply Teacher, Public Schools, 
Cedar Falls, lowa (Camping beside Lake Superior) 


Margretta Lea, Grade 4, Wheeler Avenue School No. 13, 
Valley Stream, N.Y. (650 Miles by Catboat) 


Genevieve Mayberry, Grade 3, Fifth Street Elementary 
School, Juneau, Alaska (“America Is a Great Word” ) 


Richard McEachran, Principal, Grade School, Chamber- 
lain, §.Dak. (The Nation’s Capital—in Retrospect) 


Eugenie F. McGregor, Grade 5, Bryant School, Helena, 
Mont. (Glacier Park, the Land Where Rivers Rise) 


Della McKenzie, Substitute, Public Schools, Los Angeles, 
Calif. (Florida Out of Season) 


Ila M. Nicholson, 11th and 12th Year English, High 
School, Toronto, Ohio (New Zealand Holiday) 


Helen Patridge, Grade 2, School 61, Buffalo, N.Y. (Scot- 
land Won My Heart) 


Laurie Margaret Perry, Spanish, St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity, Canton, N.Y. (We Lived in Mexican Homes) 


Clarence E. Petersen, Director of Curriculum, Elemen- 
tary Schools, Redwood City, Calif. (Flying Classroom 
around the World) 


Irene M. Power, Kindergarten, Art, Cafeteria Co- 
Director, American Community School, American 
Mission, Teheran, Iran (Spring Vacation in Iran, 
with Friends from “Back Home’’) 


F. Dorothy Reese, Grade 6, Elementary School, Eliza- 
bethtown, Pa. (Our Search for Uranium City, in 
Northern Canada) 


Doris E. Robb, Substitute, Area School, Albion, Pa.; 
Grade 4, 1952-54 (Colorado’s “Green Table”—Mesa 
Verde) 

Emilyn K. Roberts, Grade 4, Imperial Beach School, 
South Bay Union School District, San Dicgo County, 
Palm City, Calif. (Southern California to British 
Columbia ) 

Thelma V. Roberts, Grade 1, Ralph Waldo Emerson 
School, South San Gabriel, Calif. (On Mexico’s West 
Coast Highway) 

Alice L. Sadler, Grade 6, Southmayd School, Houston, 
Tex. (The Christmas Lights of Santa Prisca in Mexi- 
can Taxco) 

Louise Sherman, Grade 1, Shawsheer: School, Andover, 
Mass. (Between English Hedgerows) 

LaVerne S. Sims, Grade 6, Live Oak School, Santa Cruz, 
Calif. (Leisurely Visit to Mexico) 

Louise Turrentine, Grade 2, Alta Vista School, El Paso, 
Tex. (Mexican Heritage ) 

Berniece H. Van Dusen, Grade 5, Central School, Kis- 
simmee, Fla. (Atlantic Coast-ing) 

, 4, 6-8, Unit School, 
Brethren Service Project, Castaner, P.R. (Fascinating 
Peru) 

Ann Waites, Grade 5, Forest Avenue 
gomery, Ala. (This Is My America) 

Martha Ann Walker, Art, Grades 4-6, M. S. Graham 
Elementary School, Mount Vernon, N.Y. (An Art 
Teacher Sees Spain) 

Molly Weiner, Grade 4, Black Oak School, Gary, Ind. 
(Why I Went West) 

Francis M. Witlhoit, Latin and French, The Bolles 
School, Jacksonville, Fla. (We Really Got to Know 
the German People) 

Eva Bea Wood, Grade 5, Union School, Parlier, Calif 
(The Ozark Wonderland) 


Shirley A. Wagoner, Grades 3, 4 


School, Mont- 





THENA tossed her Golden Apple to Paris of Troy, appointing 
him judge in a fateful contest. She then departed, with the 
famous last words, "Take it, boy; it's all yours!''"—or the Hellenic 
equivalent. Ever since, the lot of contest judges has been far from 


enviable. 


When hundreds of teacher-travelers toss the stories of their 
vacation experiences, neatly, into the lap of THE INSTRUCTOR, 
one can be sure, without dusting off the crystal ball, that some of 
the writers will have to be disappointed. However, we have an 
advantage over Paris. He had only one award to offer; we have a 
bushel of Golden Apples—all for the teachers. 


positively painful. 
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This year there seemed to be more prize-deserving manuscripts 
than ever, certainly more than fifty, the number of cash prizes avail- 
able. The judges have tried very hard to be fair. They have read and 
reread and reread again, and have found the process of elimination 


The Travel Editor can only say THANK YOU to all who have 
made such a fine effort, and SORRY to those who, in vain, hoped 
for a cash award. However, as the radio quiz-master says, “We 
won't let you go away empty-handed." As indicated by the list on 
the opposite page, many will receive merchandise certificates, and 
we hope these will provide a measure of consolation. 
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Have you 


ever read 
the back of 


a J-UP 


bottle? 
You should | 


e There, an important story is told about 





this sparkling, crystal-clear drink. A story 
of quality—told by a list of ingredients. 

With good reason, 7-Up is famous as the 
All-Family Drink—so pure, so good, so 
wholesome for people of all ages. 

The source of the 7-Up flavor is a fragrant, 
natural oil in the peel of lemons and limes. 
From every batch of this flavor source, 
Seven-Up selects less than 5% , the 
very essence, as being delicate and pure 
enough to be used in the “fresh up” drink! 
Seven-Up is crystal-clear. No artificial 
flavor is used. 


If you want a real thirst-quencher . . . 
if you hanker for a cool, clean taste . .. 
if you want a quick, refreshing lift . . . 


Nothing does it like Seven-Up! 





” 














The Teacher Works 
with Audio-Visual Materials 


IRENE F. CYPHER 
Audio-Visual Editor of The Instructor 


A WELL-ORGANIZED team can be a wonderful force on a 
playing field, in industry, in a community, or in a schoolroom. 
“Teamwork” implies so many good, warm, desirable things— 
good materials, good craftsmanship, skillful handling of people, 
cooperation in carrying out some plan of action. 

For our purposes here we ask you to take a look with us at 
a very important team today—the modern classroom teacher 
and the instructional materials she uses. You will hear much 
about the importance of having a well-trained, (See next page) 
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FLANNEL BOARDS 
and FELT CUT- OUTS 

















Ideal Aids in Teaching... 


* ART * ARITHMETIC 
& STORY TELLING * READING 
*& GRAMMAR * GEOGRAPHY 
* COLOR RECOGNITION 

* ORAL EXPRESSION 

* MUSCULAR COORDINATION 
* SPECIAL EDUCATION 


PRIMARY 

















1—Flannel Board 18” «x 28” 
utout set in assorted colors 

+ 5 —Flannel Boord 18” « 28”, in paste! shades 
Netural Oak molding, with detachable Tilt-Rite 


4 scratch-proof rubber tips on egs 


with 144 pc. felt 
4.95 


stand an 


Stora 3@ box ncluded 3.25 
# 10—Felt Cut-Out, 144 pc. set of interesting 
birds stars ducks rabbits peers applies, 
squeres, discs, and bars in assorted colors With 
dustproof tray 1.90 


#20—Alphabet Capitals, 26 pcs. 3 inch letters 
Die-cut felt. Red, blue, green or gold 50 


+ 30—Alphabet Assortment, 150 pcs. 3 inch letter 
Die-cut felt. Red, blue, green, gold 1.65 
2 40—Monuscript Letters. Vocabulary builder. 5 
sheets of processed etters with punctuation 
marks. Blue or red letters white felt 

2 42—Illustrated Verbs. 16 ymmon verbs with 
stick figure ustrations. Blue or red on white felt 
background 85 
~~ 44 Illustrated Prepositions, 17 common prepo- 
sitions ystrated. Blue or red on white felt .85 
~ 50—Numbers, 3” hich die-cut felt assortment 
3 of each number 0 to 9. Red, blue, green, gold 


2#150—Community Helpers. Processed figures of 
doctor, p ceman, fireman, nurse, mailman, and 


milkman. Red and blue on white felt 85 
2152-—Three Pigs. Ali ¢ essed figures and set 
tings necessary to te mplete sfory Red and 
b ve n white felt 85 


#154 Goldilocks and The Three Bears. Al! proc- 
essed figures and setting necessary to tell complete 
story. Red and blue on white felt 85 


INTERMEDIATE 














tt %7—Fiannel Board 24” x 36”, with Tilt-Rite 
stand, folds in half for easy storage 4.95 
#210—Map of U.S., 23” « 35” with states out 
ned. Separate felt sheet with names of states, 
capitals, bodies of water, mountain ranges, natu 
ral resources, and principal products 2.45 
20—-Fractional Circles. Teaches fractions. Six 7” 
cles; one each of halves, thirds, fourths, fifths, 


sixths, and eighths. Assorted colors 1.00 
2222—Fractional Saqueres. Teaches fractions. Five 
7” squares divided in 2s and ‘4s. Assorted 
colors 95 


2224—Numerols and Fractions 8 processed 
sheets of numerals and fractions. Blue on white 


felt 1.10 


Send for free catalogue of Complete Line 


Order from your School Supply Dealer or write to: 


JACRONDA MFG. CO. 
26 S. 42nd St. Phila. 4, Pa. 
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The Teacher Works With A-V Materials 


(Continued from preceding page 


well-balanced person in charge of 
any group of pupils. We agree! 
It is most essential; the teacher 
is the first member of our team to 
be selected and she is the most 
important member. 

If the team remains a “one-man 
team.” however, the going can 
become difficult, and the single, 
one-man dynamo be subjected to 
so many strains that the power 
runs low. The team needs addi- 
tional strength if it is to be effec- 
tive in achieving its goals. And 
what are these goals? Just these: 
an alert, interested group of pu- 
pils who are daily learning to 
know about and appreciate all 
the different phases of life and 
the world in which we live; a 
place in which the =~ ¢ learned 
are given meaning and value to 
human beings. 

Probably any teacher could 
teach for a period without benefit 
of anything other than her own 
skill as a speaker, storyteller, 
leader, and guide. Let’s be realis- 
tic, however, and face the fact 
that today there is no need for 
subjecting any teacher (or pu- 
pils) to such an experience. The 
teaching team today should con- 
sist of a teacher leader and a bat- 
tery of well-selected instructional 
materials designed to meet the 
needs of pupils. The field or area 
in which this team functions is 
the classroom, the normal place 
in which to carry out a learning 
experience, 

For best results, the team ma- 
terials must be as good as the 
team leader. Weakness or lack of 
strength on either side will make 
the team lopsided. The great need 
is to see that all our teachers are 
adequately supplied with good 
filmstrips, films, slides, maps, re- 
cordings, pictures, and books, and 
with the equipment necessary to 
use these same materials. There is 
equal need to see ;that our teach- 
ers know how to use the materials 
properly and that they receive 
help in selecting and securing 
what they want, when they want 
it, where they want it. 


A Geed Coach 


Much has been said and written 
about how essential it is for a 
school to have an audio-visual su- 
pervisor to handle this work of 
selecting materials, purchasing 
equipment, and training teachers. 
All this is true, but such a person 
is actually the “coach” or guid- 
ance counselor for the teacher- 
material team we are considering. 
A good coach is vital to the train- 
ing and the functioning of a good 
team. The test comes when the 
team goes into action. The team 
members must know how to stand 
on their own feet, face emergen- 
cies, handle strategy, plan the 
execution of maneuvers, and 
carry out their own parts. 

The opposition or test which 
our team faces today is twofold. 
On the one hand is the proverbial 
and traditional reluctance of 
many pupils to share in anything 


remotely resembling education. 
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On the other hand is the struggle 
to get adequate materials and 
equipment with which to cope 
with this situation. This includes 
lack of funds, inadequate build- 
ing facil.ties, and some adminis- 
trators who are still not too en- 
thusiastic about having extra 
items added to the school budget. 


Team Victory 


It is the classroom teacher who 
can lead the team to eventual vic- 
tory, for she is the one on whom 
rests the success of the instruc- 
tional program. She alone really 
knows the pupils; she works with 
them as they cope with personal 
and group prejudices, emotional, 
reading, and arithmetic problems, 
language and social barriers, eti- 
quette rules, family loyalties, and 
international relations. It is the 
teacher who stands before a sea 
of upturned faces every day—and 
if you know anything about the 
faces of modern youth of all ages, 
you know that what the teacher 
does had better be good! For be- 
hind that sea of faces is a commu- 
nity of homes, and in those homes 
are radio sets, television sets, tape 
recorders, record players, cam- 
eras, and projectors. Today’s 
teacher needs these same materi- 
als on her team and she needs 
them right in the classroom. We 
ean hardly expect pupils accus- 
tomed to modern media to be 
either motivated or stimulated by 
outworn equipment and outdated 
accessories, 


Importance of Teacher 


The classroom teacher is the 
one who actually uses materials, 
and it is her pupils who are the 
human testing ground for the ef- 
fectiveness of her teaching. The 
classroom teacher and audio- 
visual supervisor should work to- 
gether in the initial selection of 
instructional materials. The su- 
pervisor’s job is to know what is 
available and where and how to 
get it. It is also the supervisor's 
job to help the teacher think 
through to possible ways of ap- 


Bell and Howell 





plying these materials for the in- 
terpretation of the curriculum. It 
then becomes the job of the 
teacher to put the materials into 
use. If she allows herself to mere- 
ly show films, then the most beau- 
tiful of films can pass before the 
pupils’ eyes, the lights be turned 
on, and the experience fade into 
nothingness. The same is true for 
filmstrips, recordings, radio and 
TV programs, and field trips. 
Whatever the type of material, 
it must be used in such a way that 
pupils become a part of it, and 
that, in turn, the material takes 
on meaning for them and be- 
comes part of them. Pupils 
should participate in discussions 
about films and filmstrips; they 
should be allowed to help in the 
selection of these materials; they 
should be encouraged to help in 
the determination of other ma- 
terials to be used for further 
study; they should be helped to 
enjoy serving as projectionists 
and to feel a part of the projec- 
tion period. The fact that a me- 
chanical device is being used 
should never overshadow the fact 
that they are participating in an 
experience that has real meaning. 


“Use” Not “Shew”™ 


The effective audio-visual pro- 
gram for any school is the one in 
which teacher and audio-visual 
supervisor share responsibility in 
selecting the materials and equip- 
ment. It is also the one in which 
the classroom teacher then pro- 
ceeds to eliminate the word 
“show” from her vocabulary and 
tries to “use” instructional mate- 
rials. The burden of proof in 
evaluating the school program 
then becomes the answer to “How 
well are we using the materials 
we have?” Plant and building, 
classroom environment, mechani- 
cal equipment, quality of materi- 
als available, all are essential 
members of the team. Instruc- 
tional materials surely belong in 
the hands of the classroom teach- 
er; her hands must be trained to 
use these materials; and she her- 
self must want to turn her hands 
to the use of the materials and be- 
lieve in them. Then you really 
have a team! 

















DS ge to be different! You, too, can be a 
pin-up girl. Start now by using three- 
dimensional bulletin boards in your class- 
room. This can be a challenging experience to 
the teacher and pupils and has unquestion- 
able value as a means of self-expression. 3-D 
bulletin boards have freshness of appeal com- 
bined with distinctive art qualities. 

Most of us need to use our imagination as 
well as our knowledge, and the classroom 
should provide a place for the children to 
make use of their fantasies as well as facts. 

School subjects take on a new meaning 
when art skills are used as a method of clari- 
fying knowledge. Children are born with the 
desire to create and the right to use art as an 
expression. All phases of art should provide 
for the enrichment of the full life of the child, 
satisfying his creative instincts and his natural 
love for beauty. 

An _ effective 
board should— 

1. Be an eye-catcher. 
2. Arouse interest. 
3. Hold attention. 
4. Teach a lesson. 

In our school, 3-D bulletin boards have 
been created, for the hall as well as the class- 
room, with those four things in mind. 


Headlines 


three-dimensional bulletin 


When planning a bulletin board, the chil- 
dren form committees and decide the type of 
bulletin board on which they are going to 
work, Then they make small sketches. When 
a decision has been reached, the next step is 
to agree upon a good eye-catching headline. 
Then they start to illustrate the headline. All 
headlines are from 3” to 5” in height so they 
will be visible from a distance. 

An effective way to mount the headline in 
3-D is to cut cellulose sponges in three-quarter 
inch squares and fasten them to the backs of 
the letters with cement glue. When dry, glue 
back of sponge to the background. If sponge 
is not available, small pieces of wood or cork 
are suitable. 

Another effective medium is to use roving 
yarn (sometimes called carpet warp) for 
“writing” the captions. Straight pins can be 
used to hold it in place. Raffia and twisted 
crepe paper can be substituted for the roving 
yarn. Pliable wire, plain or covered, can be 
easily bent to form effective captions. 


An Effective Background 


A contrasting color is for emphasis. A dom- 
inant element focuses attention, ties together, 
and communicates. Blank spaces can be effec- 
tive because they break up solid blocks of 
material and keep the bulletin board from 
becoming monotonous. The children have 
learned that a cluttered board is not effec- 
tive. “Keep it simple and clear” is our motto. 


Figures and Materials 


When flat figures are used, they should be 
cut from one half to three fourths of an inch 
larger to permit placing them on the back- 
ground in a rounded 3-D effect. Straight pins 








Be a 


IN-UP 
GIRL 


hold the figures in place. Clever and humor- 
ous effects can be obtained by crossing arms 
or feet of children and animals or animated 
objects. Sculptured 3-D paper figures can be 
pinned on. By placing objects from nature 
such as cedar branches, bare twigs, cattails, or 
cornstalks, you help provide a good way for 
children to discover textures. 

The use of different materials gives a 
chance for greater freedom and originality in 
the work of the students. It is fun to place 
objects beyona the edges of the bulletin board 
to create a surprise note. 

All types of paper—glossy and dull finish, 
of various weights—can be used. Aluminum 
and other metallic foils, magazines and news- 
papers, and corrugated paper are favorites, as 
well as paper-towel tubes, facial tissue, and 
paper doilies. Yarns of various weights and 
colors are most effective. Coat hangers, florist 
wire, steel wool, pipe cleaners, tongue depres- 
sors, buttons, and spools are all usable mate- 


rials for 3-D’s. 
Kinds of Bulletin Boards 


All the timely events throughout the school 
year present a challenge to the children to 
create and communicate with 3-D bulletin 
boards. These include such school activities as 
fall festivals, P.T.A. drives, American Edu- 
cation Week, Book Week, fire prevention, 
safety, sports, and school newspapers. The 
primary teacher with the help of the art de- 
partment can do a great deal of 3-D work de- 
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BERTHA M. BLIM 


Teacher of Art, Congress Park School, 
LaGrange, Illinois 


picting the holidays. All school subjects give 
excellent opportunities for 3-D bulletin 
boards. 


Flannel Boards, Teo 


The flannel board is another most effective 
way to correlate all subjects in school. This 
board can be set up, in a moment, to hold 
pupils’ drawings, or picture cutout words and 
numbers. A novel way to dramatize a story in 
the primary grades is to make a walkic-talkie 
board by hanging the flannel board around a 
pupil’s neck. Then, as the pupil walks around 
the room, the children make pictures on the 
flannel board from objects which have pieces 
of flannel pasted on the back. This is espe- 
cially good for the shy child. 

In home economics groups, upper-grade 
girls use an old picture frame, pulling flan- 
nel taut over it for the background and put- 
ting on figures dressed in current fashion de- 
signs. Backgrounds can be changed very 
quickly into street and indoor scenes. 

The flannel board is one of the best devices 
in teaching fractions. Provide each child with 
circular oak-tag discs about three inches in 
diameter, to represent halves, fourths, and 
eighths. On the flannel board the teacher uses 
the fractional parts corresponding to those 
used by the pupils to verify the results of the 
discovery made by the pupils. At the same 
time the symbolic representation is shown on 
the chalk board, which makes it meaningful 
to the class. 


Ideas to Try 


Children are alive to the wonders of life 
around them, and bursting with ideas which 
they are eager to express. Like primitive 
peoples, their thoughts are close to nature— 
the sun, rain, flowers. They love animals, 
birds, home and community, things that are 
familiar to them. As they reach beyond their 
environment, marvels of science capture their 
interest. 

Last year a 3-D bulletin board on transpor- 
tation was an exciting project (See next page 
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Be a PIN-UP Girl 


for a second grade. They put a variety of boats 
at the bottom of the board, and cars, trucks, 
and buses in the center, with airplanes and 
helicopters in the upper section. Bridges, 
land, water, and people made it realistic. 
Halloween seems to have no limit for star- 
tling ideas. Make huge characters in paper 
sculpture for a parade across your extra-long 
bulletin boards or construct huge totem poles 
for that bare corner in your room. All the 
children can participate by making large 3-D 
masks which can be fastened one after an- 


(Continued from preceding pag: 


other on long rolls of oak tag. Add rafha for 
hair and jar rings for ear ornaments. Towering 
so high, they look almost too gruesome. Large 
Katchina Indian dolls are also fun to make in 
paper sculpture. 

At Christmas make up several 3-D bulletin 
boards depicting the true meaning of Christ- 
mas Day. One of our upper-grade classes cre- 
ated small angels in paper sculpture, each 
playing a golden instrument, with gold pipe 
organ (made with paper-towel tubes) in the 
center. They used angel hair for cloud effects 





MODEL V-45 
FAN COOLED 





A POWERHOUSE for Single Frame Filmstrips 


Projects brilliant images even in lighted class- 
rooms. Cool as a crisp breeze after hours of use. 
No corners were cut to give you this new VIEWLEX professional lenses are also available. 


POWERHOUSE PROJECTOR built with the same 


VIEWLEX precision and craftsmanship which is 
traditional with all VIEWLEX PROJECTORS. 


Write Dept. '-5 for descriptive literature 


Ask your V.E. dealer for a demonstration 


* 35-01 QUEENS BOULEVARD * LONG ISLAND CITY 1, NEW YORK 
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Equipped with 5” Luxtar f/3.5 coated, color cor- 
rected, Anastigmat, professional lens. 3” and 7” 















over the town of Bethlehem that 
had been constructed in three di- 
mensions at the base. 

It was fun, too, to make old 
Santa soaking his tired feet. His 
costume had plenty of cotton for 
trim and an empty laundry bag 
for his once numerous toys. A 
family of cotton snow people 
made an interesting scene with 
bare twigs dipped in paste and 
sprinkled with artificial snow in 
the background. 

At Easter time it was fun mak- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. Bull Frog for 
the Easter Parade. Mr. Bull Frog 
had a top hat, striped pants and 
tails. Mrs. Bull Frog wore panta- 
loons, hoop skirt, and sculptured 
flowered bonnet. The two were 
dancing to the strains of the ani- 
mal orchestra. Another class 
dressed huge Easter bunnies go- 
ing to church in their Sunday 
best. 

Last year, an eighth grade cre- 
ated an interesting bulletin board 
to stimulate discussion on vaca- 
tion travel. Centered on the board 
was a United States map and from 
it lines led to drawings and a la- 
bel of each region. The headline 
asked, “Did You Travel?” 

One of the bulletin boards in 
the hall was decorated the first 
week in September with a large 
3-D figure, dressed in a gradua- 
tion cap and gown. Streamers led 
from the figure to crayons, scis- 
sors, a pen, a ruler, the school pa- 
per, a book, and so on. Big 3-D 
letters across the top read “Back 
to School.” 

In November, another hall ex- 
hibit reminded everyone about 
American Education Week. A cut- 
paper school in the lower right 
corner was connected by strings to 
slogans, the school’s name, dates 
of Education Week, and so on. 
Such a bulletin board is a good 
place to give the dates and hours 
of open house for parents and 
friends. 

Finish the year with both hall 
and room bulletin boards on a va- 
cation theme. Have 3-D figures in 
bathing suits, camping clothes, 
traveling clothes. Depict a rail- 
road station, a ship sailing for 
Europe, or a tent beside a moun- 
tain lake. On a large U.S. map, 
draw some of the most traveled 
highways with margin drawings 
of what can be seen and done on 
each route. 

So, let yourself go, Pin-Up Girl. 
Try out some of these materials 
and ideas. Do dare—create your 
next bulletin board in three di- 
mensions and watch the chil- 
dren’s interest hit a new high. 
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A BIG LOO 


is just off the press and we are 
proud of this new R. V. A. Pic- 
ture Set. You may have seen 
the full page of insect pictures 
in the recent September issue of 
the Instructor. Those pictures 
were a sneak preview of the ones 
that appear in our new picture 
series. 





A BIG LOOK AT 


LITTLE THINGS 


is a sparkling new series of 
twelve eleven by fourteen inch 
photographs of the common 
backyard type of insects known 
to excite the interest of all age 
groups. We had a wonderful 
adventure preparing both the 
photographs and text. You, like 
ourselves, will be surprised at 
the extremely interesting facts 
that have been discovered about 
the realm of little things thot 
creep, crawl, wiggle, and hop. 





A BIG LOOK AT 
LITTLE THINGS 


will ignite the spark that sets the young 
researcher to collecting, observing, and 
studying the things about him. 


Take a BIG LOOK at: 


ants beetles 
bees wasps 
grasshoppers butterflies 
praying mantis flies 


crickets 


Realistic Visual Aids 


offers this exciting new picture series 
for just $3.95 prepaid. Send your order 
now. Use the Instructor's Coupon Serv- 
ice, or write direct to: 


RVA 


realistic visual aids 
HIGHLAND, CALIFORNIA 





Board of Education, City of New York 
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and the 
Childhood 


Curriculum 


REBECCA ADINOFF 


{cting Director, Karly Childhood Education, 
Public Schools, New York, N.Y. 


UDIO-VISUAL materials in the 
A early childhood clesses in 
the elementary schools are the 
strongest aids that teachers have. 
Teachers must plan firsthand ex- 
perience s to help children of this 
age clarify concepts, build vocab- 
ulary, and grow in an understand- 
ing of the world outside their own 
home. Picture books, flat pictures, 
objects, and models are the aids 
most frequently used. 

Many teachers are using pro- 
jected aids, such as filmstrips, 
slides, and materials in the 
opaque projector, to introduce a 
new experience, strengthen a fa- 
miliar one, or evaluate one com- 
pleted. 

Silent and sound films are less 
frequently thought of as valuable 
by many teachers working with 
kindergarten and primary grades. 
Perhaps when films are produced 
short enough for young children 
to watch without tiring, when 
enough projectors are available 
for classroom use, and when 
school film libraries are more ex- 
tensive, this aid will be more 
widely used. 

Records and tape recordings 
are valuable as the children ma- 
ture and learn to listen in a group. 

To be effective, all these mate- 
rials must be used when the need 
arises, and not at a special audio- 
visual period. The administrator 
sometimes finds that the cost, and 
consequent shortage of equip- 
ment, or the physical limitations 


of the school make use of a spe- 
cial room necessary. However, 
audio-visual materials are best 
used in the classroom. A group of 
teachers in kindergarten and first 
and second grades recently ex- 
plored the use of projected aids, 
films, filmstrips, and slides, and 
agreed that all material should be 
short. A strip film of between 15 
and 20 frames and films no more 
than 200 feet in length are desir- 
able. The topics should be related 
to the child’s own experience at 
first, and as the child matures, the 
horizon of experience may be 
broadened. The material should 
include the community and have 
definite possibility of direct per- 
sonal application in some way. 
This group also found that col- 
or is not always essential. Many 
films and filmstrips can be pur- 
chased in either color or black 
and white and, when color is not 
essential to the topic, the choice 
of black and white may permit 
purchase of another filmstrip. 
There are many ways in which 
teachers have used these aids. 


Language Arts 


Development of the language 
arts follows the pattern of first 
listening, then speaking, reading, 
and finally writing. Most parents 
are convinced that children enter- 
ing school can both listen and 
speak. Teachers, however, have 
found that listening in a group 
situation and See next page) 
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«+0 simple... so foolproof 
even first graders can use it 


A flick of the finger provides 
instant selection of Record or 
Play, in either 714” or 354" tape 
speeds, as well as Fast Forward 
and Fast Rewind. Pentron with 
Monomatic Control captures every 
word ... every whisper, every 
sound throughout the entire audi- 
ble range with lifelike realism. Its 
versatility and low cost make it 
an indispensable teaching tool for 
every school. 
@ 2-hour, 2-speed high fidelity 
recording and pleyback 
@ Straight line slot loading of tape 
@ Instantaneous braking—no tape 
spillage 
@ Constructed for classroom use 


model CT-] 


$12950 


Pentron Corporation 
Dept. 11 

777 5S. Tripp Ave. 
Chicago 24, Ill. 
Please send detailed 
literature. 
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Canada: Atlas Radio, Lid., Toronte 
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learn to listen in a group situation, 

A V and the fewer pictures are used. Slides pro- 

y » Lhe jected on a screen in a semidark- 
Early Childhood ened room will often evoke speech 





from the shy child who has found 
it difficult to communicate with a 
group. Pictures with flannel on the 
back which will adhere to a flannel 


Curriculum 


‘Continued from preceding page) 


being able to communicate with board and which children can ma- 
his classmates, is a difficult and nipulate easily, help them to retell 
sometimes slow accomplishment. a story or an interesting event in 
Stories of increasing length, illus- proper sequence. When children 
trated by many pictures, large have something to talk about they 
enough for all to see, help the chil- will not only be motivated to do so, 
dren to listen. As the children hut will enjoy the experience. 





Words in a filmstrip legend, pro- 
jected large enough so as not to 
produce eyestrain, are recognized 
by children and become part of 
their sight vocabulary. As the child 
develops a sight vocabulary, he will 
enjoy reading the script on the 
screen. Care should be taken in the 
choice and size of script, as well as 
pictures, during this period to hold 
their attention and interest. 


Health and Safety 


Children of this age learn safe 
ways of coming to school. They 








While every other tape recorder is made 
essentially for carefully-handled home 


playing .. . this new “Classic” model by 
Ampro is designed and quality-built for 
use at work... your kind of work. 


Bone-hard, glass-smooth plastic finish 
sides are girdled by rubber guard rails. 
Entire case is scuff-scratch-stain resistant. 





There's nothing else like it in the wo-ld! 





THE AMPRO 
“CLASSIC” 


e Two Speeds (7} i.p.s. for high fidelity; 
32 i.p.s. for long play) 
© Automatic Selection Locator 


® Electro-magnetic Piano-Key Controls 


e Safety Tab... prevents accidental erasure. 
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TEACHING AND TRAINING AIDS 
ARE AVAILABLE FROM YOUR AMPRO AUDIO 
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Gentlemen: 
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2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Illinois 


Please send complete literature and information 


Super Stylist “10” 
16mm SOUND PROJECTOR PRESENTS A 
TWO WAY APPROACH TO THE MIND 


und and vividly brilliant pictures 
ly Ampro engineering can com- 


bine them! Remember: the only thing better 
than a picture is a picture that moves and talks! 





-5 P.M. Speaker 
000 watt lamp 


+ 2-in. super-coated f/1.6 lens 
* Operates at both sound and silent speeds 
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learn to play in safe places and 
to follow the health practices em- 
phasized by parents and teachers. 
As they grow and mature, they 
learn why teachers stress cleanli- 
ness and sound health procedures. 
Flat pictures, the use of flannel 
boards, puppets, and _teacher- 
made materials for the opaque 
projector will often lead to crea- 
tive experiences: dramatizations, 
and original scripts for puppet 
plays. Or, children’s pictures may 
be used with either the flannel 
board or opaque projector. 


Citizenship Education 


Experiences are planned so that 
children are helped to understand 
some of the work done in the 
home, school, and neighborhood. 
Holidays, such as Christmas, 
Thanksgiving, Washington’s Birth- 
day, as well as the children’s 
birthdays, are celebrated. A-V ma- 
terials help to clarify this infor- 
mation. They also help in devel- 
oping a concept of time, distance, 
and the interdependence of man. 
As the children’s small muscles 
develop, the building of models 
of streets, stores, or houses is en- 
couraged. Neighborhood enter- 
prises, public services, and trans- 
portation are introduced, first by 
planning with the aid of pictures, 
then by field trips. The experi- 
ence is reinforced and relived by 
using other pictures, models, and 
projected aids. 


Science 


Young children are curious and 
interested in the physical world 
around them. By caring for pets 
and plants, collecting and examin- 
ing nature objects, and observing 
weather and seasonal changes, 
they begin to find some of the 
answers to their many questions. 
Good audio-visual materials help 
in introducing the scientific meth- 
od of problem solving, and open 
a new world of exciting experi- 
ences. 


Mathematies 


Such mathematical concepts as 
more, less, large, small, wide, 
long, heavy, light, and bigger 
than, as well as an interest in 
numbers, are an outgrowth of ex- 
periences provided in areas of 
the curriculum already discussed. 
Children count and measure real 
objects as the need arises, and 
awareness of mathematics should 
develop through such concrete sit- 
uations. These situations, together 
with multi-sensory aids, should 
form the basis for understanding 
of mathematical problems as the 
child progresses through elemen- 
tary school. 


Music 


Recordings often take the place 
of the piano in evoking rhythmic 
responses. Caution should be ex- 
ercised in watching for fatigue in 
young children. Responding to an 
entire record may be too tiring. 
As the children mature, good re- 
cordings help to introduce our 
musical heritage. 

Audio-visual materials are only 
aids when they are carefully se- 
lected, used properly, and are 
very familiar to the tcacher. 
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FILMSTRIPS 
ACTION 





MILDRED ALFORD ELLZEY 


Audio-V isual Coordinator, 
Jackson Junior High School, 
Houston, Texas 


I NASMUCH as it is generally 
conceded that as high as 80 
per cent of learning is visual, edu- 
cators cannot afford to overlook 
the potentialities inherent in 
audio-visual instructional mate- 
rials. One of the most convenient, 
economical, and effective of these 
tools of learning is the filmstrip. 
An evaluation of its possibilities 
and usefulness will convince one 
of its effectiveness. 


Cenvenient and Economical 


Filmstrips make it possible for 
teachers to do a more effective 
job in today’s crowded classes. 
They can be used in a semidark- 
ened classroom, a feature which 
enables the pupils to remain in 
the learning situation without be- 
ing taken to a dark room, and so 
helps them retain continuity of 
thought. Filmstrips have an add- 
ed value in that the teacher can 
continue her instruction during 
the showing of the filmstrips and 
the pupils have opportunities to 
ask questions any time during its 
showing. 

Most filmstrips cost only $3.00 
to $6.00 each. Because they take 
up little filing space, filmstrips 
may be accessible to teachers 
from the materials center or from 
the library in each school. 


Availability 


Filmstrips are available for 
every grade level and subject 
area. Due to the demand for and 
use of filmstrips, plus the rela- 
tively low production cost, pub- 
lishers of textbooks are able to 
produce filmstrips closely corre- 
lated with text materials for use 
in our classrooms. In addition to 
textbook companies supplying 
lists of filmstrips, trained audio- 
visual dealers, professional publi- 
cations, filmstrip producers’ cata- 
logues, State Departments of 
Education, and libraries keep us 
informed in regard to the vast 


number of filmstrips available. 





From the helpful annotations, we 

are. able to select filmstrips based 

on specific needs and interests. 
Effectiveness 

To give specific illustrations, a 
series of filmstrips is excellent for 
teachers to use in presenting frac- 
tions, beginning in the second 
grade. The child is given the sim- 
ple fraction concepts in terms of 
objects familiar to him—apples, 
pies, and so on. Each step is de- 
veloped and made clear in the 
child’s mind before the next step 
is presented. At the close of each 
filmstrip, all new ideas developed 
are reviewed and applied to new 
situations. While such a series is 
designed to present fractions, they 
may also be used for reviewing 
and reteaching in grades where 
fractions have already been 
taught. 

Primary teachers are using 
filmstrips to develop reading 
readiness. With rural children, 
filmstrips regarding city life are 
effectively used; and with city 
children, those pertaining to 
country life are helpful in intro- 
ducing the vocabulary necessary 
for understanding the picture. 
Such filmstrips generate impulses 
to talk and read, and test pupils’ 
reading readiness. They, and oth- 
er filmstrips, create in the child a 
desire to express himself, develop 
his ability to express himself, and 
increase his attention span. 

Filmstrips gauged to the ele- 
mentary level are being used to 
stress the need for good penman- 
ship in all writing. Teachers can 
give the class needed practice and 
at the same time show the proper 
hand positions and techniques for 
achieving neat, legible writing as 
given frame by frame in the film- 
strips. 

Teaching with filmstrips in the 
science classes makes field trips, 
laboratory work, art in making 
posters and planning exhibits for 
the felt boards, written and oral 
reports, assignments on radio and 
television programs, an integral 
part of the subject. 

As in many subject areas, the 
filmstrip is one of the most eco- 
nomical, flexible, and teachable 
tools in language (See next page) 
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A 
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and Budget: 


a 
CLASSMATE 4 
for small audiences 
e 
ASSEMBLY 10 
for medium-sized audiences 
* 
SOVEREIGN 25 
for large audiences 
© 
THE NEW VICTOR 1600 ARC 
for auditorium use 
e 
And the 
NEW VICTOR SILENT 16 
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FILMSTRIPS 
IN ACTION 


(Continued from preceding page) 


arts. A series of color filmstrips on punctuation ex- 
plains, demonstrates, and tests the everyday use of 
the commonly used punctuation marks. Punctuation 
may be taught as quickly or as slowly as the class can 
do it. While the picture is there and the interest live- 
ly, it is possible to discuss, question, and answer the 














Features like these make Filmosound the 
leader— Reverse Switch, Still Picture Clutch 


TEACHERS’ PETS! Here’s a teaching instrument designed for busy teachers...a 


projecter with all-time dependability that can be set up quickly, operated easily. The 
famous Filmosound is available in two models: the popular 285, standard sound movie 
projector, and the versatile 202 (above) that lets you add your own sound to film. 
Experience leads to Bell & Howell... and Filmosound performance has led to a repu- 
tation of unmatched excellence among educators the world over! 


woworaRyY 
ACADEMY AWARD 1954 





VERSATILITY AT YOUR FINGERTIPS 
Recording and playing magnetic sound 
are but a notch apart on the 202 sound 
selector knob. Both the 285 and 202 ac- 
commodate microphone and turntable, 
have sound and silent operating speeds. 





> + 





SIMPLIFIED CONTROLS. Want students to study one scene 


@a.u.p.a 


closely? Set switch on reverse (left), run film back and stop 


Write for « omplete information on sound movie equipment for s¢ hools. 


7133 McCormick Road 
Chicago 45, Lllinois 


mechanism with still picture clutch (right). Project film in sharp 


focus from th 


» very beginning, too. These controls on the 202 B II 1 H - 
permit recording revisions and perfect synchronization, ; e & OV e 
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marks of punctuation. While the 
new is being taught, the old is be- 
ing repeated or reviewed by exer- 
cises. 

In another series of filmstrips, 
the pupils are told how our mu- 
sical scale might have been de- 
veloped. Animals of the forest are 
shown in color to represent the 
names and the spaces. The mon- 
key becomes the treble clef, 
which is placed on the top staff to 
show the high pitches. The snake 
becomes the bass clef, which is 
placed on the lower staff to show 
the low pitches. A dog, a cat, a 
bird, an elephant, a goat, an ape, 
a goose, and a tree frog complete 
the animal family living happily 
on the musical scale. The rela- 
tionship to the musical scale is 
definitely completed. In the class, 
each of the notes is introduced in 
the filmstrip by means of a rhym- 
ing couplet and sung by members 
of the class. As each note is dis- 
cussed in detail, the filmstrip is 
used to point out the note’s posi- 
tion on the lines of the scale and 
its relation to the piano keyboard. 
The teacher can use the filmstrip 
from third grade up but the best 
work with the series will be ac- 
complished in six and 
seven. 

In geography, filmstrips are be- 
ing used to develop a readiness 
for map reading and interpreta- 
tion; to enable students to under- 
stand map symbols; to give a 
clear conception of the physical 
features and how they are relat- 
ed; to study place geography; and 
to stimulate and encourage the 
use of maps. Moreover, teachers 
report that filmstrips are ideal to 
introduce countries of the world. 
These people become real when 
the pupils see how they live, 
study their problems, and learn 
what they are doing to overcome 
them. 

To mention only the high lights 
of “Filmstrips in Action” in the 
history area, teachers are using 
filmstrips to dramatize 
from history for telecasting. Orig- 
inal radio programs of education- 
al value correlating the social sci- 
ences with language arts are often 
written and produced, 

The same uses and results are 
possible in art, health, physical 
education, industrial arts, and 
other areas of instruction with 
only slight adjustments. 


grades 


scenes 


To sum up, it should be borne 
in mind that the filmstrip, regard- 
less of the area usage, can be used 
to motivate, to develop readiness, 
to heighten attention, to reduce 
learning time, and to clinch items, 
attitudes, desirable habits of be- 
havior, and concepts. In the fast- 
moving era in which we are liv- 
ing, such an effective inexpensive 
teaching device is well worth the 
consideration of school admini- 
strators, librarians, and teachers. 
Just as television has increased 
the child’s vocabulary, broadened 
his horizon, and stimulated his 
interest in things of the world, so 
has the filmstrip brought the 
world to the classroom, tending to 
make learning more attractive, 
convenient, and effective. 
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classroom 
posters 

for the 
school year! 





THANKSGIVING 


THE LAST THURSDAY IN 














20 HOLIDAYS and 
SPECIAL DAYS 


@ large-size posters with big, 
easy-to-read type. 


@ each poster printed in 2 
attractive colors. 


here's the complete list of 
Holidays and Special Days 


Posters 

School Begins Lincoln's Birthday 
Beginning of Fall Valentine Day 
Columbus Day Washington's Birthday 
Halloween St. Patrick's Day 
Veterans’ Day Coming of Spring 
Thanksgiving May Day 

Coming of Winter Mother's Day 
Christmas Memorial Day 
New Yeor'’s Day Flag Day 
Chanukah Father's Day 


Here’s the set of classroom posters you've 
been waiting for—an exciting collection 
for the Holidays and Special Days during 
the school year. These new posters are 
large size (13” x 16%”) and are printed 
in two colors (five different colors in a 
set). Each tells the name of the holiday 
or special day and the date or day on 
which it falls. The type is big and easily 
read. 


The posters are ideal for developing class- 
room discussions on special days and events. 
Their simplicity insures quick attention 
and easy understanding. The illustrations, 
expertly drawn by an artist familiar to 
INSTRUCTOR readers, make them eye- 
catching bulletin-board features. When not 
in use, the posters may be stored in the 
specially designed shipping carton. 


Set $300 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders 








INTSS 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 


Dansville, N. Y. 


Enclosed $ 


ae ae copies of the brand-new 


Please send me 


poster set—20 Holidays and Special 


Days—postpaid. 
Name 

Street 

City 


State 
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HE comprehensive use of au- 

dio-visual techniques, equip- 
ment, and materials in school 
classrooms has brought a new 
urgency and importance to the 
“air in classrooms.” Proper cli- 
mate for learning means proper 
ventilation as well as proper heat- 
ing. The utilization of audio- 
visual materials will be ineffective 
if the darkening draperies close 
off and eliminate the room’s ven- 
tilation. The comprehensively 
planned A-V classroom must not 
only include provisions for ade- 
quate electrical outlets for pro- 
jectors, darkening draperies for 
the windows, built-in projection 
screens, tack boards, display de- 
vices, and many other important 
facilities, but it must also have 
considered the problem of ven- 
tilation. 

Advances in many aspects of 
school design have been spectacu- 
lar with heating and ventilating 
keeping pace in most instances. 
Unfortunately, however, when the 
cost of a school building exceeds 
the funds available, too frequent- 
ly it is the ventilation that suffers. 
This results in a great many 
schools having to depend on win- 
dows alone for ventilation, a du- 
bious means of supplying fresh 
air to the children. Double-hung 
windows, especially those in older 
schools, cause severe drafts on the 
pupils seated close by, while the 
far side of the room secures very 
little fresh air. When darkening 
draperies are closed, even this 
scanty ventilation is virtually 
eliminated. 

Some schools attempt to pro- 
vide cross ventilation by adding a 
ventilating flue on the inside wall 
of the classroom which leads to a 
ventilator on the roof. When the 


This classroom at New York University is equipped to use all types of 
A-V materials and has good heating and ventilation facilities as well. 


IN CLASSROOMS 


CHARLES A. BAYLON 


Architect, Aberdeen, Washington 


wind is blowing, this ventilator 
draws some air from the class- 
room but when there is a calm, 
air movement ceases and the 
classroom becomes stuffy. 

Every school should have a sys- 
tem of ventilation which supplies 
fresh air to the classroom without 
causing a draft and without de- 
pendence upon winds. Standards 
for ventilation in audio-visually 
designed classrooms should be es- 
tablished to take care of the prob- 
lem of maintaining proper tem- 
perature while introducing fresh 
air. The classroom temperature 
should be kept at a level of ap- 
proximatély 70°, with fresh air fil- 
tered to eliminate dust particles, 
heated, mixed with recirculating 
air and forced into the classroom 
in a manner that does not cause a 
draft. As a further precaution 
against drafts, a slight pressure in- 
side the room would prevent the 
cold from seeping in around win- 
dows and doors. When air is add- 
ed to a room, of course, provision 
must be made to allow excess air 
to flow out of the room. It is de- 
sirable to change all classroom air 
about once every ten minutes. To 
move this large volume of air 
without draft and even when the 
darkening draperies are closed, 
some mechanical means is neces- 
sary. 

We have found that the best 
system is the unit ventilator for 
heating and circulating air with 
an exhaust system which draws 
stale air from the building. With 
this system, no drafts are appar- 
ent and an unusual freshness is 
evident in each classroom. Air is 
introduced and exhausted from 
inside the draperies, so whether 
the teaching situation requires 
open or closed (See next page) 
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Send us a card listing Records or other items 
you would like sent te you by return mail, We 
hope to amaze you with the SERVICE that 
CUSTOMERS tell us is TOPS. We will enclose 
our bill showing cost of merchandise, plus only 
35¢ handling fee per order (one record or hu: 
dreds, one mile or thousands). 


SEND NO MONEY UNTIL YOUR ORDER ARRIVES. 


Be sure to print your name and address clearly. 


“lhe Record Center 


"Chicago's Friendliest Record Store"’ 
3921 W. North Ave. Chicago 47, ill. 





REPRINTS ji; A-V SUPPLEMENT 


Reprints of the Audio-Visual Supplement 
are available upon request. We suggest 
that you order promptly for the supply is 
limited. Orders must be received by Jan- 
wary 4, 1955, to insure delivery. 

Prices of reprints are: single copy, twenty 
cents; ten or more copies to one address, 
ten cents each; filty or more to one ad- 
dress, eight cents each. Payment must 
accompany all orders. Write to: 


THE Instructor 
Dept. A-¥55 Dansville, N. Y. 











World's leading producer of Authertic 
Folk Music on Records. Write for Free 
Catalog of over 150 nations to: 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS, 

117 West 46th St., New York City, N.Y. 




















draperies, proper temperature and 
air freshness are always provided. 

Moving from the general to the 
specific, what can we do to help 
the older school buildings which 
depend upon the “open window” 
method of ventilation? When dark- 
ening draperies are closed, the ven- 
tilation is eliminated, so it is neces- 
sary to provide another way to 
admit air. A box louver could be 
constructed, and installed by open- 
ing the lower part of the double- 
hung window. This is a boxlike 











AIR IN CLASSROOMS 


4 square feet and should be in- 
stalled in at least three windows of 
each classroom. This allows fresh 


frame with slanted louvers, as long 
as the width of a window and as 
high as desired. A screen on the 
side of the box toward the outdoors 
prevents flies and bugs from get- 
ting into the room. The louvers 
should be at such a slant that no 
light enters. The box should pro- 
ject out far enough to let the dra- 
peries fold around the box. The 
units should have an area of about 


air to enter the classroom. 


When there is no provision for 


exhausting air, either an automatic 
louver or an axial flow exhaust 
fan with an automatic 
should be installed above door 
height on the inside wall. Corri- 
dors in turn could be ventilated 


(Continued from 
preceding page) 


louver 
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"has the right screen 


ek terms from coast to coast have solved their light- 
one of these great Radiant school screens. These 
five surfaces are ready to help your school, too! 
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Brilliant, clear pictures which can be seen 
throughout a full 90° viewing angle per- 
mits every student to see a sharp, clear 
picture from his own seat. 


RADIANT MFG. CORP. 
1232 S$. Telmen, Chicago &, III. 


Yes, I want to get full story of the two remarkable new de- 
velopments—the Radiant “Educator” and “Classroom” Screens. 


My dealer's name is 








For lighted rooms 
New RADIANT “Classroom” with full 90° viewing angle 


Projecting in lighted rooms is no longer a problem. 
The advanced design of the Radiant “Classroom” 
Screen has proven its ability to show bright, clear 
pictures in daytime or under artificial lighting. Dou- 
bles the efficiency of visual aid programs. . 
nates the need for costly room darkening equipment in 
most classrooms. The screen surface is unbreakable. 





a 


90 


‘ 











FREE! Send Coupon Today for detailed specifications on these two ovt- 
standing Radiant Projection Screens. Illustrated, descriptive circulars 
and price lists will be sent without obligation. 


Zone State — 





through the use of windows or 
louvers. If the classroom has a 
ventilating flue to the roof, a fan 
unit at the top would circulate air 
without dependence on wind. It 
could be controlled by a switch. 
In the event that an existing 
school building is adaptable to 
substantial remodeling, the instal- 
lation of unit ventilators would 
be an excellent solution. This 
would probably entail consider- 
able revision to the heating sys- 
tem and should be worked out by 
a competent mechanical engineer. 
Provision must also be made for 
exhausting air and the darkening 
draperies must be hung so that 
the air grilles are not obstructed. 
Some school buildings may 
have a central air-conditioning 





SCREEN 


Louver 

















system. This type of building is 
converted to audio-visual usage 
easily. Air intakes and returns are 
usually designed to take care of 
ventilating needs and grills are 
generally located so that they do 
not interfere with the draperies. 

If no ventilation system is in- 
cluded with radiant heating, the 
“open window” type of ventila- 
tion is quite frequently utilized. 
Again, the louver box for instal- 
lation in double-hung windows is 
effective. 

In the event that a type of steel 
sash which pivots is installed in 
the classroom, the glass may be 
removed from several of the sash- 
es and a louver vent box may be 
permanently installed. Provisions 
should be made to achieve cross- 
ventilation by installing auto- 
matic louvers, or an exhaust fan 
may be installed in the wall oppo- 
site the vent louvers. 





FAD C 


FILMS 
LANTERN SLIDES 
EXHIBITS 
FILMSTRIPS 


Monthly programs of your 
choice, by subscription 


Ask for catalogue 


Franco-American Distribution Center 
972 Fifth Avenue 
New York 21, N.Y. 
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TAKING 
PICTURES 


. 


Klementary School 





MAURICE B. CAMP 


Audio-¥ isual Coordinator, 
State Teachers College, 
Plattsburg, New York 


P HOTOGRAPHY provides many 
enjoyable learning expert- 
ences, and serves as an outlet 
and motivation for creative self- 
expression. Today, it is a rare 
family that does not own a cam- 
era, and many boys and girls have 
cameras of their own. With a lit- 
tle guidance, these can make valu- 
able contributions to schoolwork. 
Although inexpensive cameras 
have a minimum number of con- 
trols or settings, a large percent- 
age have flash units so that suffi- 
cient light is available for picture 
taking under all conditions. 

The following are examples of 
school uses for photography. 

l. Preparing reports—clarify- 
ing points, and making presenta- 
tions meaningful. 

2. Preparing exhibits 
concreteness and bridge 
Children are proud of 
exhibits involving their 


to add 
ideas. 


4 
Every parent would be 
proud to have a picture of 
his child in a school activity. 
3. Picture strips—used for a 


frieze or in the opaque projector, 
with the class writing the com- 
mentary. 

Schools may have photography 
clubs, but it is not unusual for a 
single grade to have a club with 
everyone belonging. Besides con- 
tributing to class activities, mem- 
bers can take pictures for the 
yearbook, cover important events, 
prepare post cards, Christmas 
cards, and so on. As a result, pho- 
tography often develops into a 
hobby. 

Many teachers hesitate to use 
photography because of limited 
knowledge and experience. A 
brief instruction on an inexpen- 
sive camera plus some experience 
is usually sufficient. Even the 
more expensive cameras can be 
used competently within a very 
short time. Practical experience 
is an important factor. When the 
mechanics of picture taking be- 
comes routine, more time can be 
devoted to balance, harmony, 
clarity, position, rhythm, and 
shape of the picture. 

If the teacher does not want to 
become involved immediately in 
photography, there are other sim- 
ple ways to make pictures. 

1. Silhouettes—made by plac- 
ing an object between a beam of 
light and a piece of plain paper 
on the wall. A line is drawn 
around the shadow and this area 
shaded in. Head silhouettes are 
always popular. Filmstrip and 
slide projectors make ideal light 
sources. 

2. Photograms—aAn object, as a 
leaf, twig, or flower, is laid on 
the sensitized surface of blueprint 
or photographic paper. The expo- 
sure is made and the picture de- 


veloped. (See next page) 





research, experimenta- 
tion, and experiencing. 

3. Making records of 
field trips.—Photograph- 
ic records help to fix 
observations and learn- 
ings. 

Photographic records 
may be documented and 
displayed in several at- 
tractive ways. 

1. Albums and scrap- 
books—with pupil cap- 
tions and stories. 

2. Bulletin boards. 
Teachers can take pic- 
tures of these for later 
reference. 





With pictures like this, each pupil will relive 
his trip to the local fire station many times. 




















mm. black and white), 


1 U. S. Community and Its Citizens 
2 Desert Nomads (French Morocco) 


3 Eskimo Sea Hunters ( Northwest 
Alaska) 


THE AWARD-WINNING SERIES ABOUT THE WORLD 
WE LIVE IN... available February 1st in FILMSTRIP form 


EARTH AND ITS PEOPLES 


Here at last are the first seven filmstrips of the world-famous Earth 
and Its Peoples Series, filmed by Louis de Rochemont. 
will be released all this spring! Each filmstrip contains fifty frames (35 
and is completely curriculum-integrated. 
today from the handy blank below! 


Concepts of Home and Family Life in 
Various Regions of the World 





1445 Park Avenue, New York 29, N. Y. 





More in the series 


Order 


Farming in So. China (Si River Valley) 
Farmer Fisherman (Norway) 
Mountain Farmers (Switzerland 


Nomads of the Jungle (Malaya) 


4 
5 
§ 








and Its Peoples” Series. 
become available. 








— CIRCLE BELOW: 
H Address___ a - 
. City and State Nos. 1 2 3 
Signed 
wna ee ae 


FSI Education Dept. 


ORDER NOW! ~ 
* 


I am enclosing $4.00 each for the following filmstrips from the 
Please send to me the following as 


United World Films, Inc. 


1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y 


“Earth 
soon as they 














fhove: No. 5001 


NOW SELECT YOUR 


“” Standard 


At left: No. 750C 


PROJECTOR 


(filmstrip and 2” x 2” slides) 


for 750w... or 500w... screen brilliance 


SHARP DAYLIGHT PROJECTION: Pupils, under normal supervision of un- 
darkened classroom, take notes while seeing picture. Teachers know how 


easy it is to use a Standard Projector 


direct principles featured in 


Standard’s design bring natural skill to the hand of the operator. 








Directed push-in threading 

Quick, positive framing action 
Micro-tilt 

brings projector to proper height 
Picture leveler 

compensates for uneven surfaces 
Built-in mechanical pointer 

operated from the projector 
Quick pull-out, push-in change 

from filmstrip to 2” x 2” slides 
Sturdy jet-styled design 


in rich two-tone crinkle finish 











@ 750C New Standard 750 watt 5144 
for filmstrip and 2” x 2” slides 


@ 500C New Standard 500 watt 414° 
for filmstrip and 2” x 2” slides 
@ 500F For filmstrip only; 500 watt $107.80 


Prices fob Chicago include de luxe carrying case with 


film storage space, fittings for slide changer and for 


spare lamp; push-in power-cord receiver 


NEW STANDARD FILMSTRIP PREVIEWER 


Know before you show. For selection of film material 
advance class preparation special tutering 
Sharp magnification; easy threading; compact styling 


$14.95 fob Chicago 


@ Ask your audio-visual education dealer 


Standard Projector & Equifement Co., Inc. 1106 Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, til. 
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TAKING PICTURES in the Elementary School 


(Continued from 


3. Pin-hole camera—This is 
made from simple materials usu- 
ally found in the classroom- 
cardboard, gummed tape, black 
paper, split fasteners, rubber 
bands, and so on. A piece of cut 
film is placed in the back and a 
timed exposure made, using only 
a pin hole for a lens. Directions 
and material for making a pin- 


f 
f 


rece ding page) 


hole camera may be secured from 
Educational Division of Eastman 


Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
Filmstrips and Slides 


A versatile camera is the 35 
mm., which is used especially well 
for making filmstrips and 2” x 2” 
slides. Making a filmstrip can be 
explained briefly. After determin- 


ing the subject area, and how the 
filmstrip will be used in the class- 
room, each shot is planned in se- 
quence with an accompanying 
script. On a large chart or picture 
board, block off spaces represent- 
ing the pictures to be taken. 
Sketches and illustrative materi- 
als are placed in the spaces to aid 
in planning and executing the 
photography. Titles and captions 
are also written in the proper 














Beseler VU-LYTE Representative 
demonstrates to Principal and 
Executives in classroom at 
Levittown Memorial High School, 
Union Free School District #5, N. Y. 
Schools find a constantly 

growing need for additional 
VU-LYTE Opaque Projectors. 
Lessons are learned quicker, 

easier, better with the VU-LYTE. 


FREE DEMONSTRATION 
Proves This Teaching Method More Effective! 


Opaque Projection with the VU-LYTE is 


one of the best methods known to 
communicate ideas, get facts across so they're 
remembered. Every day, Educators find 
more proof that this teaching tool is the 


most effective they have ever used! 


© Pupil participation is heightened 


to learn 


greater accuracy 


@ Discussions ore more lively 


Subjects are easier for pupils 


Lessons are remembered with 


Classes take on a new interest 


Information is retained longer 






The Projector Cc 


with the Built-in 
Pointer! 


With the Beseler VU-LYTE, anything 


can be projected in its natural colors 


Pictures, books, maps, solid objects, 


diagrams, newspaper and magazine clippings, 
anything that the 
Teacher thinks will help the students. 

No preliminary preparation of material 


homework papers... 


is necessary. 


if you are interested in quicker, better learning, mail the cou- 
pon for a Free Demonstration. You'll be amazed at how the 
VU-LYTE gives expression to your full teaching potential. Of 


course, there is no obligation, 
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CBescle COMPANY 


wT 


60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, N. J. 


HARLES 


Charles Beseler Co., Dept. L-1 

















l 60 Badger Avenue; Newark 8, N. J. 

| Gentlemen: 

I Please arrange for a Free Demonstration 

{ at my convenience 

1 ———————EE Positi 

Schoo! ___ 

| School Address —__ 

i City — — Zone State 

Rees ce ae as an ae om ame oO C8 oe hp GD CD OD OD ow 
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= eat 2 Am 
good photo for your local newspaper 


spaces. The commentary can be 
photographed as part of the film- 
strip or it can be written to ac- 
company the strip. 

After taking the pictures and 
having the negatives developed, a 
positive print is made. If this 
work cannot be done in school, 
send it to a commercial photogra- 
pher. Unless the camera was 
equipped with an attachment for 
taking single-frame _ filmstrips 
(%” x 1”) the finished strip will 
be of the double-frame size (114” 
x 1”), and must be used in a pro- 
jector which will accommodate 
this size. Most classroom projec- 
tors can be adjusted to show the 
double-frame filmstrip. 

Although the 2” x 2” slides can 
be produced in either black and 
white or color, they are often re- 
ferred to as transparencies, color 
slides, or Kodachromes. The 
preparation of a set of slides is 
very similar to that of a filmstrip. 
and the use of the picture board 
is recommended. Greater care 
must be exercised in taking pic- 
tures in color because more light 
is required, and exact camera set- 
tings are more important. The ad- 
vantage of slides over filmstrips is 
that the sequence can be rear- 
ranged by additions and deletions. 
Color slides are easily obtained 
because the developing and 
mounting are included in the film 
cost. Black and white slides are 
made from a strip of positive film 
made from the original negative. 
Many schools have the necessary 
equipment for doing this. Teach- 
ers and pupils usually prefer to 
cut and mount the pictures. 
Ready-mounts can be obtained 
from camera stores. 

Filmstrips or slide series that 
would be helpful to teachers and 
pupils could center on such sub- 
jects as Animals on the Farm, 
Song Birds of Our School Yard, 
Campus Flowers, The Houses We 
Live In, Automobile Styles for 
1955, Making a Cake, Historical 
Sites in Our Community, How to 
Use Our Library. 


Motion Pictures 


More and more schools are pro- 
ducing motion pictures. Planning 
for the production is similar to 
producing filmstrips and slides. 
The movies are usually 16 mm. in 
size, so they can be used in the 
school projectors. The introduc- 
tion of the magnetic sound track 
has made it very simple for teach- 
er and pupils to record sound on 
the film. However, a special pro- 
jector or an attachment must be 
used to make the recording, and 
to play it back. 

Good motion pictures require 
time and patience, but the results 
are worth the effort. 


























AROUND a 


REEL of 


TAP 


GOLDIE HUEY 


Director of 


fudio-l isual Education, Public Schools, 


Casper, Wyoming 


0 THE “reel minded” teacher, 
T the possible uses of the tape 
recorder are unlimited. It is 
equally effective when used to 
stimulate interest, to record prog- 
ress, or as a teaching tool. Per- 
haps its most frequent use is in a 
culminating activity where it cor- 
relates speech and composition 
with geography, history, or sci- 
ence. One week it may be used to 
make an “on the spot” recording 
of the Lee surrender—complete 
with sound effects of cheering 
men and retreating horses. The 
next week it may be used to re- 
cord a series of talks by sixth- 
graders who have returned from 
a Vicarious trip to “Gay Paree.” 

Teachers in our system are con- 
stantly devising new uses for the 
tape recorder at every subject and 
grade level. One primary teacher 
has discovered it is helpful in de- 
veloping the singing voices of her 
pupils. She records the voices of 
children matching tones with the 
sequences which she sings—pur- 
posely including both children 
who sing on pitch and those who 
do not. (This is recorded in an- 
other class so that it may be stud- 
ied in her own without embar- 
rassment to any child.) Then she 
plays it to her children, instruct- 
ing them to listen to see if “John- 
ny sang the same tones as Miss 
jrown,” or if “Mary sang higher 
or lower than Miss Brown.” By 
this listening activity they learn 
piteh discrimination, which is the 
first step ingJearning to sing in 
tune. 

This teacher has also prepared 
another tape, of tone drills each 


followed by a pause of sufficient 
length to allow a child to repeat 
the tonal pattern. Children think 
that matching tones with the 
voice on the tape is exciting fun; 
and the task of teaching the non- 
singer has received a stimulus. 

The tape recorder is also uti- 
lized by music teachers in the in- 
termediate grades. There the chil- 
dren find it much easier to learn 
to sing a second part to the first 
part recorded on tape, rather 
than “against” other members of 
their class where there is the pos- 
sibility of both parts “getting off.” 

Many teachers from our system 
travel in foreign countries each 
summer. Each would be happy to 
share her experiences with all the 
children of the city. Since this is 
impossible because of her own 
teaching schedule, she records a 
summary of her trip on a tape to 
be passed among the schools 
where it may be enjoyed by 
everyone. 

Travel talks by other citizens of 
the community, or lectures by au- 
thoritative speakers, also enrich 
the social studies curriculum in 
various rooms. The guests speak 
in person to the class but the talks 
are recorded to be replayed later. 

In our audio-visual department, 
we feel that children learn not 
only from adults, but also from 
other children. Therefore a class 
may visit a room of the same 
grade level in another building in 
order to observe class procedures 
and problems there. Plans for one 
such field trip were suddenly dis- 
rupted at the last minute, but in 
order to alleviate the disappoint- 





ment of both groups, our adapt- 
able tape recorder was rushed to 
the rescue. The entertaining room 
recorded the class activity they 
had intended to present. and sent 
it to the other class. 

“I'd just like to have made a 
tape recording of my children 
and played it back to them!” ex- 
claimed an exasperated third- 
grade teacher after an especially 
harassing day. Why not? What 
better object lesson for pupil self- 
discipline? In fact one building 
did utilize the tape recorder in a 
campaign to minimize confusion 
during arrival and dismissal peri- 
ods. A microphone was set in a 
strategic place to pick up the 
noise in the corridors, and the 
resulting tape was played in the 
assembly at which the campaign 
was launched. Other tapes were 
cut at intervals and played back 
with the original to show the im- 
provement made. 

Returning to the suggestion by 
the overwrought teacher—the 
only objection to a playback of an 
unrehearsed classroom situation 
or a restless day is that not only 
the pupils, but also the teacher, 
may appear in a bad light, which 
suggests one of our most valuable 
uses of the tape recorder. 

Arrange for a colleague to con- 
ceal the microphone and recorder 
in your room when you are un- 
aware of its presence. If you are 
not proud of what you hear on 
the playback, work, and record, 
and work. Speech improvement is 
not a problem exclusive to chil- 
dren. 

The suggestions upon which | 
have elaborated are only a few of 
the ideas for the utilization of the 
tape recorder. It has become the 
speech therapist’s most valuable 
tool, where it is used both in di- 
agnosis and recording progress. It 
is likewise used by the remedial 
reading teacher to record oral 
reading progress. Recorded di- 
rections enable the physical edu- 
cation instructor or the penman- 
ship teacher to circulate and give 
individual instruction. 

Educational radio programs 
may be recorded to be listened to 
at a more convenient time; and 
radio coverage of national or in- 
ternational news events, impor- 
tant speeches, or fine music un- 
available on records may be re- 
corded from the radio to build an 
exclusive reel library. Visual aids 
may be made into audio-visual 
aids by recording student-written 
and recorded commentaries to ac- 
company filmstrips; and no end 
of school dramatic productions 
may be recorded to be replayed 
in the classroom or over local 
radio stations. 

On the frivolous side, the tape 
recorder is an excellent icebreak- 
er at teen-age parties, or a good 
moneymaker at the P.T.A. carni- 
val, where curious patrons will 
eagerly pay a dime to hear a play- 
back of themselves reciting 
“Little Bopeep,” or “Horatius at 
the Bridge.” 

As you work with the tape re- 
corder, you will discover other 
uses for it, and the valuable 
teaching possibilities to be found 
around a reel of tape. 











A BANNER YEAR FOR 
EB FILMSTRIPS! 


* Along with the unparalleled pro- 
duction of over 50 significant new Sil- 
ver Jubilee EBF sound films, the pro- 
duction staff of the world’s pioneer 
producer of audio-visual materials con- 
tinues leadership in Filmstrips with 
the completion or imminent release of 
11 new EB Filmstrip series a total 
of 65 separate filmstrips — nearly all 
in glowing color! Designed to vitalize 
and enrich the learning experience of 
pupils in such curriculum areas as So- 
cial Studies, Languages, Arts,. Litera- 
ture, Science and Fine Arts, the fol- 
lowing EB Filmstrips, of special inter- 
est to the elementary teacher, are now 
ready or about to be released: 
SOCIAL STUDIES — Community 
Services: a series of 6 in color, for 
primary grades, including “Our Li 
brary,” “Our Fire Department,” “Our 
Police Department,” “Our 
Post Office.” “Our Health 
Department” and “Our 
Parks and Playgrounds.” 
All are produced in realistic “live” 
photography. Transportation and 
Shelter: each a series of 6 in color 
for primary grades 





The trp betwggn New York and Boston tock 
wero week Do you know how tong #ehkes 
by cor‘now? By train? By obone? 





LANGUAGE, ARTS & LITERA- 
TURE — Stories From Shakespeare 
and American Poets (high school 
Constructing Reports (middle 
grades), and Pet Stories (primary 
each a series of 6 in color. Christmas 
Through the Ages: a single filmstrip 
in beautiful color telling the story of 
the origins of our Christmas tradition 
SCIENCE — Science at Work: d) 
namically covers 6 bast 
for middle grades —in color 

FINE ARTS— Art in Our Class- 
room (primary grades) and Great 
Composers (junior and high school 


each a series of 6 in color, each unique 


and stimulating in their 


fields of art and musi 
* a _ 

A new 1954-55 EBF 16 page FILM- 

STRIP CATALOG describing all EB 

Filmstrips is now available. For your 

copy and to preview or pure hase thes 

important new Filmstrips 


Mail Coupon Today! 





science areas 


respective 
appreciation. 





ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS 
1150 Wilmette Ave, Wilmette II! 


DEPT. 1-15, EBF 
My school is interested in 


] New EB Filmstrips 
For Preview 
For Purchase Consideration 






Gentiemen 






Please send New Catalog 
Name 
Address 
City 
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FOCUS on 


i you uve a flat picture today 
D to help your students learn 
more successfully? Perhaps it was 
as a motivating stimulus, to clari- 
fy thoughts, to suggest ideas, or to 
generate a current of imagination. 
Did you not appreciate that pic- 
ture’s tremendous power to vicari- 
ously create the concrete and to 
bring understanding of the ab- 
stract? 

Long before the invention of 
still or motion projectors, teach- 
ers were using flat pictures as a 
part of their classroom proce- 
dures. Why? Because pictures 
have a strong appeal to the child 
through his sense of sight. With 
auditory explanations, comments, 
or questions, pictures give interest 
and meaning to the leerning sit- 
uation. 

You and I know the flat picture 
asiest to obtain 
secured 


is still one of the « 
and to use; it may be 
from a wide variety of sources, 
and no special equipment or 
darkening material is essential 
for its utilization. 

Then too, as teachers we realize 
that the ability to interpret a flat 
picture is of major importance to 
our students. The basic principles 
of interpretation which they ac- 
quire apply not only to the flat 
pir ture, but to the stereograph, 
the projected still picture, the 
motion picture, and the te levised 
scene, which are all so much a 
part of our present teac hing tech- 
niques. 

How many vears do we spe “nd 
teaching the child to read? Pic- 
tures now make up a large por- 
tion of the space in the elemen- 
tary reading text. Should we not, 
then, spend some time in teaching 
the child te interpret a picture? 


Instructional Value 


To attain maximum value of 
flat pictures takes good teaching 
techniques. Let us focus our at- 
tention on flats as a means of ob- 
taining objectives in the funda- 
mental processes of teac hing. 

How about a first-grade teacher 
with this objective: “to provide 
an experience to stimulate oral 
language development.” What 
could better assist her than a flat 
picture? Perhaps she has a pic- 
ture of a picnic, an a tual or pos- 
sible experience for any child. 

Center the attention of the chil- 
dren on the picture and interpret 
it through oral picture reading. 
Encourage them to speak in com- 
plete sentences. You may need to 
use statements and questions to 
guide their thinking and to help 
them note picture detail with 
meaning, such as “Where do you 
think Alice is going this morn- 
ing? What makes you think this? 
And where is she ? How do you 
know? If you were 
picnic, what kind of day would 
vou like it to be? Does Alice have 
that kind of day? How do you 


going on a 
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ELIZABETH L. BLOSS 


Director, Audio-Visual Education, 


Public Schools East, Aurora, Illinois 


LATS 
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SOME SOURCES OF FLAT PICTURES 


American Iron and Steel Institute, 350 Fifth Ave., New York—Booklets on 
steel and iron manufacture 

Arizona Highways, 170! W. Jackson St., Phoenix, Arizona—Monthly maga- 
zine with pictures of the Southwest ($3.00 per year) 

California Fruit Growers Exchange, Educational! Division, Sunkist Bldg., Los 
Angeles 55—Charts and posters 

Eastern Railroad Presidents’ Conference, Committee on Public Relations, 
143 Liberty St.. New York 6—Teacher's kits on railroad transportation 

E. |. duPont deNemours & Co., Inc., N.W. Cor. 10th and Market Sts., Wil- 
mington, Del.—Calendar with colored pictures 

Genera! Biological Supply House, 765 E. 69th Place, Chicago 

Hawaiian Visitors Bureau, 205! Kalakaua Ave., Honolulu, T.H. 

Ideals Publishing Co., 3510 W. St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee |, Wis.—Booklets 
on Christmas, Autumn, Liberty, and other topics ($1.00 per copy) 

Owen Publishing Co., Instructor Park, Dansville, N.Y.—Write for catalogue 

Libraries and museums of your local community 

National Audubon Society, 1130 Fifth Ave., New York 28—Colored pictures 
of birds and animals 


National Studios, Inc., 145 W. 45th St., New York 

Pan American World Airways, Educational Director, 135 E. 42nd St... New 
York 17 

Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass.—Pictures of geography, history, art 


enna 


State and Federal governments, bureaus, and offices 

Swift and Co., Agricultural Research Dept., Chicago 9—Booklets, posters 

Textbook companies—Large pictures for use with their reading series 

United Air Lines, School and College Service, 5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chi- 
cago 38 

U.S. Beet Sugar Assoc., 920 Tower Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 


See also list in A-V Directory on page 40 
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Te 


Longfellow’s poem, “The Village 
Blacksmith. 
A flat picture of the outside of 
blacksmith shop can be shown 


know? Do you suppose Alice is 
alone? Who else do you think 
might be going on the picnic? 


Will she take her puppy?” Thus, 


INSTRUCTOR, 


continue with your picture inter- 
pretation in order to formulate a 
complete story. 

Through an experience such as 
this, do you not see how the pic- 
ture provided a useful aid to en- 
rich the oral vocabulary and to 
develop freedom of expression? 
Therefore, the ob jective has been 
attained. 

Suppose a second-grade teacher 
wants “to promote the ability to 
express ideas in simple sentences, 
then in a written story.” She 
might discuss the picture in the 
same manner and help the chil- 
dren organize the interpretation 
into a story. 

Emphasis should be placed on 
how to write a title, how to begin 
sentences, how to end sentences, 
and how to carry thoughts from 
one ry sentence to the next. 

‘all it their story. 

Then during another period, 
suugest the children write about 
their own picnic experiences. No 
doubt they will visualize a picture 
of their own pi nic, interpret this 
memory picture, and construct it 
into short simple sentences just 
as they have learned to do with 
the flat picture. The desired ob- 
jective has been fulfilled, and the 
children have received growth in 
the important factors of story 
writing. 

In an upper-grade literature 
lesson, the teacher may have the 
ob jective, “to make an assignment 
which will promote an interest in 
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with this comment and question, 
“In pioneer days, you probably 
saw as many shops like this as 
grocery stores. Can you name the 
shop?” Discuss the hitching rack 
for waiting horses, the rough 
bench for the customers, and the 
reason for the open window. 
Present another picture, show- 
ing the inside of the smithy. Talk 
about the forge, the layout of the 
shop, the tools, and the skillful 
work of the smith. You will find 





you have given living quality to 
your assignment. The poem will 
be read with interest, understand- 
ing, and appreciation of the au- 
thor’s thoughts. 

We cannot go into detail with 
all procedures. However, do not 
forget that flat pictures are of un- 
limited value to build vocabulary, 
to make science classifications, to 
suggest speeches, to create interest 
in current news, to put real life 
into history of the past ..d pres- 
ent, to supplement geography 
text material, and for many other 
uses in your everyday planning. 

Do keep this in mind. A bulle- 
tin board display of pictures will 
not alone do the job. You must 
teach the material the pictures 
represent. Doing this will not 
change basic classroom teaching 
purposes or procedures, but will 
make essential learning more 
meaningful and understandable 
to the class. 

Selecting and Preparing 


We have just taken quick 
glances over our curriculum as to 
utilization of flat pictures. Now, 
how about mounting, cataloguing, 
and indexing? These are neces- 
sary if teac hers are to use flat 
pictures effectively. Procedures 
for each of these cannot be dis- 
cussed here but if teachers are 
aware of the educational poten- 
tiality of the flat picture, they can 
easily work out an effective sys- 
tem fitting both individual needs 
and the school system’s policies 
of organization and distribution. 

What about criteria for select- 
ing? Many think of technical 
details: photographic qualities, 
clearness, and authenticity. While 
these items are important, they 
are secondary, because, when 
choosing, your main thought must 
be on what you want your flat pic- 
ture to do. Each picture must ful- 
fill a definite purpose or purposes 
in order to attain the over-all ob- 
jectives of the curriculum. Once 
chosen, it must become an inte- 
gral part of the teaching, learning 
environment. Only then, after its 
purpose has been established and 
properly placed in the curricu- 
lum, should consideration be 
given to these other items. 












AVR es 2 
Bateome'er 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH, Dept. D 531 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5 


FASTER, BETTER READING 


Easy to Use + Lowest Cost + Portable 
RATEOMETER electric reading accel- 
erator, classroom or home use. Direct 
reading rate calculator. 844" long, 
= _z 2% lbs. Complete with study man- 
~ =. Val, carry-case carton . . $35.00 
2? EYE-SPAN TRAINER — Plastic Model 10 
==- Improves visual speed, accuracy 
=o. practice items. mancal, case $7.50 










13 Eost 37th Street, Dept 


THE TITAN 


Story of MICHELANGELO 


The best film for art instruction that has yet come 


along Virginia Murphy, Director of Art, New 
York City High Schools. 


Send for Complete Catalog 


Contemporar Films, Inc. 


M, New York 16, N.Y. 


TRIBES of the SOUTHWEST 


NEW sound films in brilliant color. 

Produced by an experienced educator. 

Hopi (women)—VILLAGES IN ue SKY 
Hopi (men)—PEACEFUL ONES 


Havasupci—TRIBE OF THE awew WATERS 


Southwest—INDIAN POW-W 
Apache—WARRIORS AT Peace 


AVALON DAGGETT PRODUCTIONS 


441 No Orange Drive, Los Angeles 36, Calif. 





Dra 


er 
DRAWING PROGRAM 
BOX 381, CARLSBAD, CALIFORNIA © 


g Textbook 


C_ SRY Send forthis NOW ! 














REPRINTS x; A-V SUPPLEMENT 


Reprints of the Audio-Visual Supplement 
ore available upon request. We =e 
for the soe & 


you order promptly 
limited. Orders must be received by 
wory 1, 1955, to insure delivery. 





tHe Instructor 


Prices of reprints are: single copy, twenty 
cents; ten or more copies to one address, 
ten cents each; fifty or more to one ad- 
dress, eight cents eoch. Payment must 
eccompany ail orders. Write to: 


Dept. A-V 55 
DANSVILLE, N.Y. 











Learning aterials 


MARIE EVELYN McMAHAN 


Consultant in Audio-Visual Aids, 
Public Schools, Battle Creek, Michigan 


0 YOU really want to use audio-visual materials? Of course you 

do, and you can, even if you don’t have a film library and pro- 
jection equipment. These things are tremendously helpful in making 
learning more effective and certainly are good goals toward which 
to work, but even teachers who are fortunate enough to have them, 
find it necessary to make, collect, and use many other audio-visual 
materials, Take, for instance, the teachers with whom I work. They 
use many different kinds of materials, all of which are inexpensive. 
Most of them are made by the teacher or by the teacher and pupils 
together. 


Teacher- and Pupil-Made Maps 


1. Simple large table, floor, or wall maps of the neighborhood, on 
which children place symbols for their houses and other important 
buildings in the neighborhood. 

2. Relief maps, made from a salt-and-flour mixture, papier-mache, 
or plaster. 

3. Large wall maps, made by enlarging an outline map with an 
opaque, slide, or filmstrip projector. They can be used for showing 
products, occupations, and other information about the country be- 
ing studied. 

4. Bulletin-board maps, around which clippings of current events 
are placed, with strings running from the clippings to the proper 
places on the map. 

5. Felt maps, on which children place felt figures depicting historical 
characters and events, products, or places of interest. 

6. Electric maps, made on plywood and wired so that children can 
test themselves on countries, states, and capitals. 


Flannel Boards 


l. Storybook characters are moved about as teachers tell stories to 
children. 

2. Children draw storybook characters, cut them out, and attach a 
piece of felt to the back. They use these in retelling favorite stories 
or in giving book reports. 

3. Children manipulate felt objects to help them grow in their un- 
derstanding of numbers, number terms, and number processes. 






















on a SHOESTRING 









1. Weather charts 
on a flannel board 
make it easy to add 
each day’s weather 
notations. 





Photographs 


1. Photographs and 

slides that teachers 

collect on trips to other states and countries, which they use in mak- 
ing geography more meaningful. 

2. Photographs of field trips, about which children write experience 
stories. 

3. Photographs and slides of school activities that are used in telling 
parents about the school program. 

4. Photographic charts on such things as room helpers and work 
habits. 

Field Trips 

1. Field trips to see the sites of the community's first house, school, 
store, church, and mill. 

2. Field trips to see land and water forms in the community. 

3. Field trips around the playground or neighborhood for the pur- 
pose of studying insects, rocks, soil, trees, birds, flowers, or conser- 
vation. 

Resource People 

1. People who help children learn about their community. 

2. People who help children understand about various occupations. 
People who teach children desired skills. 

People who tell of life and customs in other lands. 

5. People who show us how to do and make things. 


Models 


1. Clay, papier-mache, or plaster models of land and water forms. 

2. Clay or papier-mache models of animals and people. 

3. Models of the sun, the earth, and other planets of the universe, 
showing their relative sizes. 

1. A large model of a tooth. 

5. A model of a volcano that will really erupt. Your high-school seci- 
ence teacher will be glad to help your group build one. 


ale 


Dioramas 


1. Dioramas depicting stories that children have read. 
2. Dioramas depicting historical events. See next page 


Sea shells are free to 
the finder and a wel- 
come addition to a 
school's science corner. 
A felt-board weather 
chart makes daily nota- 
tions a simple process. 
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For elementary grade music appreciation 


* Ctovion of Music Clansien 
A sequel to the award-winning ... 


‘Music Stories” filmstrip series 


. The Sleeping Beauty 
William Tell 


The Swan Lake 
The Bartered Bride 
Scheherazade 





6 FILMSTRIPS IN COLO 


168 Lighted Pictures 


Complete Series — $27. e Individual Filmstrips — $4.75 
The JAM HANDY ©. igati: 


2821 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michigan 
= - 


| Learning 











‘new, exciting, FULL-COLOR FILMSTRIP SETS 











pi for social studies, grades 4-9 
wy” 
eI 
CO ie 
Give your students new understanding of Part 1—Clothing, Part 2—Food, Part 3— 
life and culture of Indians of the South- Shelter, Part 4—Arts and Crafts, Part 5— 
west with these fascinating, full-color film- Life and Customs, Part 6—Dances and 
strips using authentic photographs. Ceremonies 
6 full-color filmstrips, each about 35 frames, $30.00 per set 
Six full-color filmstrips in which life and Life in the New Stone Age, Life in An- 
culture of ancient times is recreated in cient Egypt, Life in Ancient Greece, Life 
sparkling original illustrations. in Ancient Rome, Life in a Medieval 
ct 6 full-color filmstrips, each about 40 Castle, Life in a Medieval Village 


frames, $33.00 per set 


Order YAF filmstrips with full confidence. You have firm money-back guarantee 
if they do not meet your approval. 


NG AMERICA FILMS. INC 
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3. Dioramas depicting life in oth- 
er lands. 

4. Dioramas depicting cross sec- 
tions of land, showing layers of 
rock, different kinds of rock, oil 
pockets, and so on. 


Puppets 

1. For telling favorite stories, 
book reports, or for telling origi- 
nal stories or plays. 

2. For dramatizing famous events 
in history and important inei- 
dents occurring today. 


Natural Science Materials 


1. Sea shells collected by those 
who spent a vacation at the 
beach. 

2. Collections of rocks gathered 
by husky boys. 

3. Leaves or pieces of bark from 
different kinds of trees. 

4. Domestic and wild flower spec- 
imens, pressed, mounted, and la- 
beled. 

5. Seed pods mounted on large 
charts and labeled. 

6. Collections of butterflies. 


Manipulative Materials in 
Arithmetic 


1. Counting-box objects for build- 
ing understanding of numbers up 
to 10. 

2. Place-value charts for helping 
children understand Il’s, 10's, 
100’s. 

3. Fraction boards for making 
fractions meaningful. 

4. Electric addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, or division boards 
for giving children additional 
practice with number facts. 

5. Abacounters for helping pupils 
understand arithmetical processes. 


Selecting Audio-Visual 
Materials 


These are only a few of the au- 
dio-visual materials that teachers 
and children can make, collect, 
and use. But how, with all these 
available materials, can we be 
sure that we are always selecting 
the right one? 

1. We must always start with a 
teaching purpose. It may be a 
concept, a skill, an understanding, 
an attitude, or an appreciation 
that we wish to develop. 

2. We must select materials to 
help achieve that purpose. Of the 


Materials 


(Continued from preceding page) 


various available materials, we 
need to decide which will help us 
to most successfully accomplish 
our teaching purpose. 

3. We must plan best ways of 
using the materials. Materials by 
themselves are of little value. 
Their use must be carefully 
planned in terms of the purpose 
to be achieved. 


Sharing Ideas 


One of the interesting things 
about using audio-visual materials 
is having the opportunity of shar- 
ing ideas with other teachers who 
are using them. We in Battle 
Creek have found several ways of 
sharing, each of which has left us 
richer in ideas. 

1. Exhibits. We have exhibits 
at building, grade, or city-wide 
elementary meetings, to which 
teachers contribute materials and 
descriptions of how they were 
made or used. 

2. Workshops. There are work- 
shops on specific topics such as 
“Audio-Visual Materials for 
Teaching Arithmetic,” at which 
teachers from all the city schools 
demonstrate materials which they 
use in teaching specific arithme- 
tic skills. 

3. News Letters. News letters 
briefly describe interesting mate- 
rials and techniques that teachers 
are using. 

4. Idea Kit. We have an idea 
kit composed of ideas contributed 
by many teachers. A copy of this 
kit is in each building. It is re- 
vised frequently. 

We have found, and expect to 
continue to find, many teacher- 
and pupil-made audio-visual ma- 
terials that help us teach more 
effectively. If you have felt that 
because you lack some of the 
more expensive materials and 
equipment, audio-visual materials 
are not for you, try some of these 
simpler, inexpensive ones. All you 
need to get started are a belief in 
the values of these materials, the 
creativeness to develop them, and 
a willingness to work hard. You 
will find that an idea for one 
item will lead to another and soon 
you'll have a whole collection. 
And don’t forget to share ideas 
with your fellow teachers. Happy 
experimenting! 





This is part of the group of arithmetic manipulative materials on exhibit 
at one of the elementary meetings. Directions for making are included. 















Getting Community Support 


for Your 
A-V PROGRAM 


VIRGINIA E. KELLY 


Director, Audio-Visual Education, 
Kanawha County, WV est Virginia 


OMMUNITY support for an 

audio-visual program is ob- 
tained only by doing a “bang-up” 
job as a salesman. There are two 
types of support which you need: 
community approval and finan- 
cial aid. 

Have you made your communi- 
ty aware of just what “audio- 
visual” means? I'm sure you have 
had the experience of someone's 
saying, “I think it’s wonderful 
that you were able to discover 
that Jim was deaf and got him a 
hearing aid, or that Sue needed 
glasses.” You really didn’t have 
much to do with it, but right here 
is your first cue to sell. Don’t em- 
barrass the person by stressing his 
misunderstanding. Agree with 
him that a good job was done 
with Jim and Sue. Explain that it 
was probably one of the school 
nurses who found the trouble, and 
that now, since these physical 
handicaps have been overcome, 
you hope to make education easi- 
er by using teaching tools, the 
success of which depends upon 
Jim’s hearing and Sue’s seeing. 

Put the term “audio-visual” be- 
fore the public quite often but 
always with a tangible example. 
This may be done by having cam- 
era shops, music stores, school 
suppliers, audio-visual dealers, or 
department stores put in window 
displays of various audio-visual 
materials and equipment, proper- 
ly labeled. When your local news- 
paper uses a story and picture of 
a school activity, try to have it in- 
clude one audio-visual item. Ra- 
dio and television stations are 
now broadcasting and televising 
classes. In fact, this winter a local 
commercial television station, in 
cooperation with a local college, 
is offering an audio-visual class 
for credit. 

In preparing material to inter- 
pret the schools to the communi- 
ty, be sure you use pictures, car- 


toons, graphs, or charts whenever 
possible. There have been several 
good brochures published which 
have been made almost entirely 
of pictures. Remember, the more 
attractive and unusual the presen- 
tation, the more viewers you will 
have. 

Many times you can help in a 
civic project, which is certainly 
casting your bread upon the wa- 
ters. Garden clubs, church groups, 
service clubs, historical groups, 
and other organizations are con- 
stantly in need of program mate- 
rial. When you receive literature 
that you think they could use, 
send it to some member in the 
group with a notation such as, 
“This looks as if it might be of in- 
terest to your club and if I can be 
of any help to you in procuring it, 
please let me know.” Or perhaps 
you have a new film, filmstrip, or 
recording in your library; tell 
some member about it and offer 
it to him for use. 

Also be sure to try to help 
when a group is up against an 
emergency. When a call comes in 
the midst of a busy day or when 
you are looking forward to an 
evening of relaxation, you may 
hear, “I hate to bother you but 
our projector wont work,” or 
“No one knows how to operate 
our projector,” or “The film we 
ordered hasn't come,” or “Our 
speaker missed his plane, can you 
help us?” You may grit your 
teeth and groan inwardly, but if 
you're smart, you'll smile and say, 
“PH be glad to do what I can.” 

Then you find a projectionist 
(or do it yourself) ; select another 
film; supply another projector 
(or turn on the sound switch of 
theirs); or go and talk on seme 
phase of your work. However, 
don’t do any of these things if 
you are going to give the group 
the impression that you're being 


a martyr. (See next page) 





Miss Kelly and the superintendent of schools accept a safety 
film from a representative of the Southern West Virginia 
branch of the Automobile Association of America. 
























they'll learn faster... 
WHEN YOU SHOW YOUR MOVIES ON A 


Da-Lite HI-Fi i 















































THE FIRST... THE ONLY 

THREE-WAY Push-Button 

HIGH FIDELITY * aE 
PROJECTION SCREEN 

the screen recommended and used 

by more Audio-Visual Directors and 
Sales Managers than any other 





SET IT HIGH 
48” from the floor 
for large audience 
viewing, high ceiling 
rooms or stage! 











SET IT LOW 
14” from the floor 
for small audiences, 
low ceilings, stage 
or room’ use! 
OR HANG IT 
from wall merely by 5 
slipping case from 
tripod in seconds! 
THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF 
AUDIO-VISUAL PROJECTION SCREENS 


The HILO (as shown) and wall types such as 
the MODEL B.... the MODEL C... the ELECTROL® 
(electrically operated). 


3 POPULAR SIZES -50”x 50” SIZE-*35.25 


© “PUSH-BUTTON” OPEN. Made exclusively for Schools . . . Churches 
ING—Sets up in seconds. and Industry with the new glass-beaded 

© ECONOMICAL—Does the White Magic surface for color or black-and- 
job of 3 screens . . . it’s white reproduction of high-fidelity brilliance. 
portable . . . move it from Easy “Push-Button” opening makes all other 
room to room with ease. audio-visual screens obsolete! 


And, use it for both slides 
° e 
o *Color, like sound, also vibrates; and 
- only a screen built to high-fidelity stand- 
ards can reproduce these vibrations the 


and movies. 
way they were when captured by the camera. 





FREE! “Better Audio-Visual Planning.” Tells 
how to get more thrilling brilliance in slides, 
movies. 


MAIL COUPON TO: De-Lite Screen Co., Inc 
2789 North Pulaski Road, Chicago 39, Ill. 


Send my copy of “Better Audio-Visual Planaing’*! 





Perfection in 


Projection Since 1909 


Available from all authorized 
Da-Lite Audio-Visual deolers. 
Ask for free literature or write Nome 


DA-LITE SCREEN School or Organization 
COMPANY, Inc. Title 


2789 N. PULASKI ROAD 
CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 


Address 


City 
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Community Support 


(Continued from prece ding page) 


Now how do these things help 
in an audio-visual program? Per- 
haps if I tell what we have gained, 
it may help you. Last year I re- 
ceived ads of films on flower grow- 
ing and arranging. I sent these to 
the president of the garden club 
council and she ordered the films; 
we showed them to the council's 
150 members. This year one group 
has underwritten the preparation 





Society For Visual Education 


of a conservation display and is 
taking it to the schools and ex- 
plaining it. Members are consider- 
ing purchasing some films for our 
library. Individual members are 
working in their PTA groups to 
vet material for their own school. 
Of course I don’t believe that the 
showing of a film to a group did 
all of this, but I do know it didn’t 
hurt us. 


A church borrowed filmstrips for 
its Sunday school. The father of a 
member is a doctor and he has 
given us 5 films on diseases, 

A historical society discovered 
films on American history and has 
given us a 30-minute one. 

We used films offered by a pub- 
lic utility; they used a safety film 
for their employees and thought it 
so good they bought us a print. 

We supplied service clubs with a 
film on parliamentary procedures. 
They raised money for some audio- 
visual material for our schools. 








presents the world's 





largest and finest 





Fimstip [ ihry. 


Many other organizations have 
found that they have money in 
their budgets which they want to 
use for educational purposes, and 
have given films, filmstrips, re- 
cordings, radios, record players, 
or other items to a school or the 
audio-visual department. 

If you are asked to speak to a 
PTA group, be sure you have with 
you all the necessary information 
on the cost of each item that the 
PTA may want to purchase for 
their school. It is your responsi- 
bility to know what the school al- 
ready has and to make sugges- 
tions as to what is the next item it 
should have. It is a good idea to 
have a committee from your 
school system make up a list of 
progressive acquisitions. This list 
should show items in order of 
their importance and use in the 
individual schools. A breakdown 
on the cost of the materials per 
pupil per year in comparison to 
other costs is also a good selling 
point. 

Workshops, open to the com- 
munity, on the use of audio-visual 


A few of the hundreds of subjects, on easy-to-use 35mm filmstrips, 
are listed here for your convenience in requesting preview 
copies. Call your authorized SVE Dealer or use the coupon below. 


materials, also prove of great 
value. The more people see and 
understand audio-visual methods 


PRIMARY 


USING AND UNDERSTANDING NUMBERS 
Two outstanding sets by Joseph J. Urbancek, 
Chairman, Dept. of Math., Chicago Teachers 
College, and Francesca L. Urbancek, Class- 
room Teacher, Chicago Public Schools. 
AS37SA_ Kindergarten and Grade 


One—5 fiimstrips in color 


AS37S8 Grade One—6 filmstrips 


GREAT AMERICAN PRESIDENTS 
Prepcred by Morgoret Bradfield and 
Associates. For grades 3, 4, and 5. 
A246SA_ Great American Presidents— 


filmstrips in color 


SVE SCHOOL MASTER 300 Projector 


ADVENTURES WITH EARLY AMERICAN 
INDIANS 

By Mrs. Margaret Friskey, Editor of Chil- 

dren's Press. 

A233S Adventures with Early American 
$19.00 


Indians—4 filmstrips in color 


INTERMEDIATE 


GEOGRAPHY OF AMERICAN PEOPLES 


Eight new color filmstrips correlated with the 
Rand McNally Geography of American 
Peoples by McConnell. Written by Ruby M. 
Harris, Dept. of Geography, Eastern Illinois 
State College, Charleston, Illinois. Useful in 
any basic study of American londs and 
peoples. 

A259SA Your Home in the Americas 
A259SB The Northeastern United States 
A259SC The South 

A259SD The Middle West 

A259SE The West 

A259SF Canada and the Far North 
A259SG Middle America 

A259SH South America 


Each set contains four filmstrips in 


color, each set 


BIRDS—-HOW THEY LIVE AND HELP US 
By Mrs. Allen D. Cruickshank, well-known 
ornithologist, bird photographer and author. 


A4475 Birds—How They Live and Help 
Us—5 filmstrips in color 


with every $200.00 SVE filmstrip order. Make 


your selections from the current Educational 


Catalog. Ask your dealer for full details. 


UPPER ELEMENTARY= 
JUNIOR HIGH 


OUR NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 
By Dr. Jerome G. Kerwin, Professor of 
Political Science, the University of Chicago. 
A366SA _ How It Developed— 
4 filmstrips in color 
A366SB How It Functions— 
4 filmstrips in color 
A366S complete set 
8 filmstrips 


STEPS IN BUILDING A PARAGRAPH 
Adapted from Campbell and MacNickle’s 
Voyages in English Series, published by 
Loyola University Press. Prepared by Mary 
Esther Buscher, M.Ed. Produced coopera- 
tively with Loyola University Press. 

A129S Steps in Building a 
Paragraph—4 filmstrips in color. . $19.00 


FREE! 


CATALOG WITH NEW SUPPLEMENT 
Request your FREE copy of the SVE 
Educational Filmstrips ond 2 x 2 
Slideset Catalog with NEW supple- 
ment describing ali the latest SVE 
filmstrip releases. 








SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


(A Business Corporation) 


1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


} Please arrange to have my SVE Dealer call on me. 





| Send free copy of the booklet "Teaching with a Filmstrip 


Nome 


School___ 


Address_ 


] Send free copy of the SVE Educational Catalog. 


at work, the greater will be their 
friendship and support of your 
audio-visual program. 





Tips for Buying 
A-V Equipment 


Most items of audio-visual 
equipment are of such a nature 
that individual delivery, instruc- 
tion of operating personnel, and 
conveniently available repair 
service are essential to the ef- 
ficient utilization of the equip- 
ment. For this reason, these re- 
quirements are suggested. 


1. The vendor must deliver the 
equipment unpacked, set up and 
ready to operate, and must 
make sure that all accessories, 
spare reels, line cords, and so cn, 
are present and operable. 


2. He must check the equipment 
at time of delivery to determine 
that it operates properly in the 
location where it is to be used. 


3. The vendor must be prepared 
to furnish authorized factory re- 
pair service for the equipment, 
within the state of aides S00 
city of ... 


4. He must maintain in stock 
such consumable items (lamps, 
tubes, belts, and so on) as are 
necessary to provide for the nor- 
mal operation of the equipment. 


5. The vendor must maintain or 
have immediately available 
within the state of (or 
city of 2.0...) a reasonable 
stock of spare mechanical parts 
for the equipment. 


6. The vendor must be prepared 
to furnish rental (for loan) 
equipment upon reasonable no- 
tice for use while this equip- 
ment is undergoing repairs. 


(NOTE: The above requirements 
are general and should, of 
course, be changed as necessary 
to fit your situation.) 


Developed by National Audio- 
Visual Association, Inc., in 
consultation with A-V users. 


Endorsed by the Depertment 
of Audio-Visual Instruction of 
the NEA and other groups. 


a 
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The Nine Lives 


of a 


Film 


JEAN P. MEDES 


Special Education Teacher, Burnet Street School, 
Member, Film Evaluating Committee, Newark, New Jersey 


HIs is the story of the nine 
lives of an educational film. 
You may believe, as some teach- 
ers and administrators do, that 
educational films are too expen- 
sive and too time-consuming, and 
accomplish too little in motivat- 
ing your daily program. Let us 
see what one film can do. 

On a beautiful September day, 
I quietly entered a rather spa- 
cious area marked off for the 
demonstration and exhibition of 
audio-visual aids at the Trenton, 
New Jersey, State Fair. The film, 
“Johnny Appleseed,” was just be- 
ginning. Throughout the time 
which it ran, to the very last 
scene, how unexplainable was the 
situation! Here were tiny tots, 
girls and boys, mature men and 
women, all watching a film that 
one would be apt to classify in- 
stantly as a primary film for 
teaching American folklore. 

But this audience, with such 
considerable differences in life 
experiences, found many things in 
“Johnny Appleseed” to stimulate 
their minds, to satisfy their natu- 
ral, perhaps lifelong, hunger for 
facts and fancy. (See photo 
above.) 

“Johnny Appleseed” is the film 
story of an early American pio- 
neer who lived, first in Massachu- 
setts and then in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Later, in response 
to an inner urge to be of greater 


service to his fellow man, he col- 
lected bags of apple seeds, tucked 
his Bible inside his coat, and 
started into the western wilder- 
ness to visit the pioneers. 

He distributed his apple seeds 
and advised the farmers on plant- 
ing, pruning, grafting, and har- 
vesting the crops. He labored with 
and for the needy. He tended and 
prescribed for the sick. He read 
from his Bible and preached from 
the Scriptures. He taught the un- 
tutored and fostered an abiding 
friendship and trust between the 
frontiersmen and the Indians. He 
befriended all. 

Because of his broad experi- 
ence and leisurely study of the 
animals of the forests, the birds 
of the plains, and the fowl of the 
rivers and lakes, he could teach 
the frontiersmen an understand- 
ing of nature. And moreover, be- 
cause of his love for the soil and 
what had been revealed to him as 
he worked his orchards, he could 
teach concepts of real solid con- 
servation which helped later gen- 
erations to understand their duty 
to protect and preserve the na- 
tion’s resources which were be- 
fore them. 

Typical of the religious and hu- 
man side of “Johnny Appleseed” 
is the story of how the bees pol- 
linated the apple blossoms, which 
greatly increased the fruit of the 
orchards; then (See next page) 








The complete filmstrip and record library 
of Popular Science is now available through 


McGraw-Hill. 


A large, 32-page catalog, describing over 
460 filmstrips and records, is YOURS FOR 
THE ASKING. Write * 





Newest Popular Science filmstrip releases 
—for free 10-day examination: 


LATIN AMERICA—THE LAND AND ITS GIFTS 


Five filmstrips in color, covering culture, geography and products of Latin 


American Countries for grades 5 and 6. Each, 45 fr. $6.00. Series, $27.00. 


AMERICA’S OLD WORLD BACKGROUND 


Six filmstrips in color, depicting the Dark Ages, Gifts from Ancient Times, 
The Crusades, Life in a Medieval Castle, Our Heritage from Old England, 
The End of the Middle Ages for grades 4, 5 and 6. 

Each, 45 fr. $6.00. Series, $32.50. 








Please send catalog, filmstrips described above, to 
* TEXT-FILM DEPT. NAME: 
McGraw-Hill Book POSITION 
330 W. 42nd Street > 
New York 36, N.Y. ADDRESS: . 














A Language Arts Program with Recordings 


Discriminating teachers all over the country are finding that they can depend 
on AUDIO EDUCATION recordings to aid comprehension, to stimulate inter- 
est, and to save time in a variety of ways. Each recording is a valuable teach- 
ing tool, carefully prepared by experienced teachers, Accompanying the 
records are helpful suggestions for their most effective use in the classroom. 


The albums of recordings listed below provide practical help in teaching the 
ianguage arts. They represent just one area in the vast new AUDIO EDUCA- 
TION program for creating records that teach in every area of the curricu- 
lum. Write for full information. 


HOW YOU TALK! 

Stories That Build Oral Language Facility 

Offering a lively new way of teaching phonics, this album is a valuable tool 
for developing reading readiness. 


RHYME TIME 

A Study in Choral Speaking 

Illustrating various choric verse forms, the 24 original selections deal with 
topics of everyday concern to children. 


A STUDY IN AURAL IMAGERY 

Selections to Stimulate Creative Thinking 

Sounds and words are used to help children grow in their ability to create 
mental images. 


THE SKY'S THE LIMIT 

Tall Tales of America 

The selections are representative of different parts of our country and of 
different types of folk literature. 


WORLDS OF LITERATURE: POETRY SERIES 


Presenting a broad cross-section of poetry, these albums stimulate a lively 
interest in the art. 


AN ADVENTURE IN READING 
This album helps students to cead in word groups, to obtain mental images 
from their reading, and to read with understanding. 


AN ADVENTURE IN WRITING 
This album shows boys and girls how to get ideas for writing, how to make 
use of their five senses in writing, and how to write interestingly and with 
unity, coherence, and emphasis. 


See coupon on page 36. 











Audio Education, Inc. 


5S FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
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Ed Durlacher Presents 


honor your partner 


TEACHING AIDS 
on pure vinylite phonograph records 


SQUARE DANCES: CALLS AND TEACHING AIDS. Albums ! through 4—Square Dance 
Records with calls and instructions by Ed Durlacher. ““Walk-through” directions ore 
presented in easy, progressive steps before the music and calls begin. By for the most 
populer square dance instructional records ever produced. 

SQUARE DANCES: MUSIC ONLY. Album 5—Squore Dance music without calls or instruc: 
tion. Zestful, foot-tapping music for those who prefer to do their own calling. 

COUPLE DANCES AND MIXERS. Album 6—Ed Durlacher’s famous walk-through instruc- 
tions moke learning these donces o pleasure 

RHYTHMS. Album 7—Specifically designed to aid in the teaching of rhythms and music 
appreciation to the very young. Ed Durlacher teaches with a full orchestral back- 





ground 


SQUARE DANCES: WITHOUT INSTRUCTIONS. Album 8—Easy-to-understand, jovial calls. 
Music with o perfect rhythmic beat. Eight of the country’s most popular square dances. 


7 By All records are pressed on pure vinylite and are guaranteed against breakage. 
“as Ne OVER 10,000 SCHOOLS IN THE U.S. NOW USE 
Ver HONOR YOUR PARTNER TEACHING AIDS. 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 





rn se 


Conedian Distributors: Thomas Alien, Ltd., 266 King Street West, Toronto 28, Ontario 


4 Squere Dance Associates Dept. IN-3, Freeport, N. Y. : 
: Gentlemen: | wont to learn more about the HONOR YOUR PARTNER albums. Please send me a ' 
' free descriptive folder : 
: ' 
‘ NAME = , 
| 

‘ ADDRESS 2 ; 
; ' 
, city ZONE EE —— 5 
‘ ' 





NEW/ FREE CATALOG 
of RHYTHM BAND 


INSTRUMENTS 


Every elementary grade teacher should have a 
copy of this new guide to instrumentation for 
Rhythm Bands. It’s packed with illustrations 

on all the instruments and outfits in the com- 
plete line. Mail coupon today. 


GET THIS HELPFUL 
“HOW-TO-DO-IT" BOOK, TOO 


A %4-page “Handbook for Beginnia 
and Advanced Rhythm Bands” .. . 
has 30 pictures, 25 pages of scores 
. telle what to do and how to 
de it. Only S0c. 























PAN-AMERICAN Division of C.G. CONN Ltd. 
Department 151, Elkhart, indiana 


L) Send, free and without obligation, Rhythm Band Catalog. 
) Please send “HOW TO DO IT” Handbook. I enclose 50c. 


Name MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
Address . | GET NEW CATALOG AND 
City a State___ nal R. BAND DIRECTION BOOK 
I teach grade. | 





PENTRON CORPORATION. Send complete information and specifications on Pentron Tape 
«1 


Recorder Mode! CT 


Ins. 519 
Name GaSe .occcesceccocces 
Street or &.D Sheed .ssavetwscdccocdocess 
City Zone State scece We 


STANDARD PROJECTOR & EQUIPMENT CO. Piease send ful! information about the NEW 
STANDARD 500C and 750C PROJECTORS for FILMSTRIPS and 2%?” SLIDES. 


Ins. 454 
Name Gree 2... scccccccecss 
Street or R.0 School 
City Zone State 1-55 











The Nine Lives of a Film 





(Continued from preceding page) 


changed the nectar into honey 
which Johnny Appleseed collect- 
ed only to give it away. 

My story points to the fact that 
the film “Johnny Appleseed” has 


at least nine lives. 
I—The Assembly 


“Johnny Appleseed” is an ex- 
cellent film for an assembly pro- 
gram for Arbor Day, Conservation 
Day, Thanksgiving, and many 
such special events that schools 
customarily celebrate. 


Iil—Community Programs 


It may be used for community 
programs for junior organization 
meetings, scouts, and church 
groups. It holds many lessons for 
teaching brotherhood, “The Good 


Samaritan,” and related topics. 
Ili—Nature Study 


It may be used for nature 
study. It is helpful in creating a 
right climate for teaching the love 
and care of birds and animals. It 
shows flowers and animals native 
to Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and Indiana. It shows how Moth- 
er Nature performs during sea- 
sonal changes. 


iv—aArt 


It is a film which holds many 
possibilities in the teaching of 
art. Johnny * ppleseed is a color- 
ful figure, and the color harmony 
and design of natural settings— 
line and form—is stimulating. 


vV—U.S. History 


“Johnny Appleseed” may be 
used to introduce a unit of United 
States history. In a study of West- 
ward Expansion, this film offers 
much material on colonial life, 
frontier days, disputes with the 
Indians, and conquering the wil- 
derness. It opens the door for ex- 
tensive study of the social life, 
housing, clothing, and foods. 


VI—Geography 


It may be used as an effective 
medium for teaching transporta- 
tion and communication in the 
“Settlement of the West” and the 


“Growth of Our Nation.” Finding 
water routes by canoe and blazing 
forest trails through an unchar- 
tered wilderness has a strong ap- 
peal to the imagination. This film 
will serve to motivate any study 
of the development of industry 
and commerce for any period. It 
will serve as an introduction to 
the study of land areas, products 
of industry and agriculture, cli- 
mate and people. 


VIiI—Musie 


It may be used in the introduc- 
tion of units of music, that is, folk 
songs and dances associated with 
“Johnny Appleseed.” “Old Brass 
Wagon” has the fascinating 
rhythm and swing which com- 
mands interest. It charms every- 
body into active participation in 
singing and dancing—try it. 

“Circle to the left the Old 


Brass Wagon 
You're the one, my darling.” 


VIII—Language Arts 


It may be used for language 
arts. It offers excellent content for 
developing oral and written com- 
position, and vocabulary to com- 
plement and supplement basal 
language texts and readers. It sug- 
gests a wealth of topics for out- 
side reading, library research, 
and dramatization. 


IX—Publie Relations 
It may be used by a P.T.A. 


group to promote better public 
relations. For a “Father’s Night” 
program, it offers that certain 
common touch which cements fel- 
lowship. No one can “go long 
hair” after seeing “Johnny Apple- 
seed.” Johnny Appleseed’s story 
is so simple, yet so meaningful, 
that everyone will feel a kindred 
spirit that evening. 

A good educational film is a 
great boon to the primary teach- 
er, or any teacher, for it can serve 
in the presentation, development, 
and/or desired correlation of les- 
sons. 

It adds spice to the learning 
process, and it enlightens the 
mind as it lightens the room. 





MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. 
"Tape Recording in the Classroom." 


Please send me a copy of your new booklet 





Ins. 239 
SERED 6.0 cc.dencccedd coveccccecceéécececstseecoccesetsesepe Grads ..cccsececoeces 
Street or R.D. .... SE inves ccdeeansnaans 
Ge ate sbdenakstdvheweeues Zone State eaehts 1-55 

VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION. Piease send me catalog describing the 
complete new line of Victor 16mm sound motion picture projectors. 

Ins. 480 
| PTTTTITITITITITL TTT Le TL TT SE cueesvedouveuss 
Gpased Gt GA vecccncaeseicceivenasnctan No. Pupils ........ 
Ge cocccoceccascendces bhbdbeeen ens esse eo ceeetesenss Zone State 1-55 





CHARLES BESELER COMPANY. 


See advertisement on Page 24, 


Please mail me free copies of ‘Opaque Projection Practices." 


Ins. 213 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D 


City . 
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BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES. 


Please send me a copy of your free catalogs): 
() "Films from Britain''; () ‘'Filmstrips and Other Visual Materials from Britain.'* 


SOP ee eee eee eee ee ree) 



















A Student Projectionist Says 


Dr. Cadden closely 
supervises our work 


“WE DO IT 
OURSELVES 
IN OUR SCHOOL” 


BARRY REISS 


Pupil, Junior High Division, Memorial High School, 
Levittown, New York 


F YOU want a thing done, do it 

yourself,” so runs the old say- 
ing. In the junior high school 
division of the Memorial High 
School in Levittown, New York, 
the boys and girls in the audio- 
visual club do just that. Under 
the direction of Dr. John Cadden, 
supervisor of audio-visual educa- 
tion for the Levittown Public 
Schools, and Mr. Monroe Fremed, 
director of the Photography Club, 
we partivipate actively in the 
audio-visual program. 

Our participation in the many 
different phases of the program 
depends on the school’s require- 
ments at the time, as well as on 
the capabilities of the boys and 
girls of the club. 

Before any pupil is permitted 
to belong to the audio-visual club, 
it is necessary to have a clearance 
from the guidance department of 
the school. If our study program 
is satisfactory and all other things 
are equal, we are given a trial 
period in which we may learn all 
about our jobs in the club. 

For the girls, such positions as 
typist, booking clerk, and recep- 
tionist are available. The boys 
work in the distribution 
perform operations such as splic- 
ing, check incoming films and 
other audio-visual materials, act 
as projectionists, and work in the 
photography squad, with the pub- 
lic address system, or with theater 
lighting. 

To show just how we participate 
in the audio-visual program, let 
us assume that a request has 
reached our school, which is the 
central office for our district, from 
one of the elementary schools for 
a film to be shown the following 
week. The girls check the re- 
quested dates against the dates 
that have already been booked. 
If the film is unavailable at that 


room, 


time, the teacher requesting the 
film is immediately notified by 
phone and by inter-school mail as 
to alternate dates when he might 
have the film, or he is told just 
what other audio-visual material 
is available for the requested 
daies. If available, the film is 
then taken from the storage racks 
by the boys, checked for any tears 
or defects, rewound, packed, and 
sent by inter-school mail to the 
elementary school. 

There a squad of upper elemen- 
tary grade students working with 
the building audio-visual coordi- 
nator check the film in and refer 
to the bulletin board where re- 
quests for operators are posted. 
The teacher has indicated here 
the type of equipment that he 
wants, just what time of the day 
he wants it, and whether or not he 
wants an operator. If an opera- 
tor is requested, one of the stu- 
dents who has been trained in nor- 
mal operating procedures and who 
is adept at “trouble-shooting” is 
sent to the teacher’s room at the 
designated time. He operates the 
projector, brings back the film, 
rewinds it, and returns it to our 
school by the inter-school mail. 

In each school the operators are 
required to pass a rather rigid 
test before they are allowed to 
handle the equipment. To illus- 
trate, let us look at the “check- 
out” test for our school. 

John is a student who thinks 
he knows enough about the equip- 
ment to pass his test. He reports 
to our preview room one day after 
school, where he is met by the ex- 
amining board. The examining 
board consists of a group of stu- 
dents who have already passed the 
test. John is then asked to thread, 
operate, and rewind a projector, 
record a couple of different things 
on a tape See next page) 





















where are my hats?” cried the peddler 
chee, chee, chee!"’ went the monkeys in the tree 

Our teacher has read us a story, and now we're having fun and 

learning while we act it out . . . a scene from the new Coronet 

film, The Peddler and the Monkeys 

» \ 


q 










These nine new Coronet films—designed 
for use in kindergarten through grade three 
—stimulate the development of language 
abilities and skills so important to your 






pupils. Here is a wealth of background 






material for further learning activities— 






reading, storytelling, play-acting, drawing, 






and other forms of oral or written expression. 





In these 16mm sound motion pictures, 
youngsters actually see and hear pupils of 
their own ages in stimulating, realistic story 
situations on the screen. Here are exciting, 
new steps to learning at the child’s own 
level of understanding. 












The Peddler and The Monkeys 
Jimmy Visits The City 

Fun With Speech Sounds 

The Calendar: Days, Weeks, Months 
Goldilocks and The Three Bears 
Discovering The Library 

How Machines and Tools Help Us 
Making Change For A Dollar 

Stores In Our Community 

Winter Is An Adventure 

















These are just a few of the more than 200 
Coronet films available for use in the primary 
and intermediate grades. All are inexpen- 
sive to own or reni and are fully described 
in the big 15th Anniversary Catalogue— 
which also explains the procedure for pur- 
chase of prints and lists rental sources. To 
obtain your free copy, just fill in and clip 
the handy coupon below . .. and mail 
it today! 
























1-115 
a 
Coronet Films 
Coronet Building 
Chicago 1, Hlinols 
i Catalogue © 
f the 15th Anniversary 
Please send a free copy © 
t Films. 
Corone on 
Nome 
School oe 
ae Zone State 
City * 
Coronet Films Coronet Building * Chicoge |, ilinois 
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We Do It 


ntinuca 





recorder, ope rate an overhead and 
an opaque projector, splice film 
and tape, change tubes and _ pro- 
jection bulbs, and clean the lenses 
if he does all this satisfactorily he 
is asked to leave the room. Then 
we have fun loosening springs, tak- 
ing out tubes, throwing switches, 
and pulling out plugs. Then John 
is asked to come in and operate the 


Ourselves 


ling page 


machine again and fix anything 
that is wrong. If he knows what he 
is doing he will usually take care 
of everything except putting in the 
plug! 

If John passes he may then re- 
port the next day for work with 
the squad. If he fails he is given 
further instruction and then per- 
mitted to take the test again. 


The reason for the rather rigid 
test is to make sure that none of 
the expensive equipment that our 
school has available is mishandled. 
Some of the equipment that we are 
permitted to become familiar with 
and to use are Bell and Howell 
projectors, Pentron and Webcor 
tape recorders, Omega and Federal 
enlargers, a Speed Graphic Press 
camera, a 35mm. Kine Exacta, a 
Rek-O-Kut dise recorder, and a 
school-wide two-channel _ public- 
address system. 





Executive Model SRT-403—3 speckers, 
2 operating speeds, Remote Control 
Accessory, 60-cycle AC operation. 35 Ibs., 
10”" high x 15%" x 14," 





CA Push Button Tape Recorders 


A pupil who can hear his own performance and studies it . . . 
progress that much faster. He 


makes 


; a more understanding, more recep- 


tive student. Teaching him is easier. And to help build this dynamic 
teacher-pupil relationship, RCA announces 3 new Push Button 


‘Tape Recorders 


For corrective, drama or speech classes, language arts or music 
instruction . . . for broader teaching horizons in any course ... RCA 
brings you the easiest-to-use tape recorders any school can own. 
At the push of a button, they start, record, stop, play back and 


erase like that! Each records 


from a tone-sensitive microphone, 


or from radio, phonograph or PA systems. They're truly portable, 


easy to carry... 


Make your new school year’s resolution . . . 


. and each is in a handsome, rugged case. 


an RCA Push Button 


Tape Recorder. The coupon brings you details. 


~ 





(FP) RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


\ = 7 EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


CAMDEN, N. J. 
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in three 
new models 


Senior Model SRT-402—2 speakers, 
2 operating speeds, Remote Control 
Facility, 60-cycle AC operation. 32 Ibs., 
10” high x 15%’ x 144%". 

Deluxe Model SRT-401—5"' x 7"’ 
speaker, 2 operating speeds, Remote 
Control Facility, 60-cycle AC operation. 
28 Ibs., 9’ high x 13%4"' x 14%4"". 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. N-61 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


Please send me information on the 3 new 
RCA Push Button Tape Recorders 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY ZONE STATE 





Since we are lucky enough to 
be on the main student squad for 
our district, we become involved 
in all the district’s use of audio- 
visual material. We often take, 
process, and send out to the local 
newspapers photographs of the 
various functions such as field 
days, trips, and plays that occur 
in our school district. 

As an example of this kind of 
thing, I would like to mention our 
work at last year’s “Citizenship 
Day” at our school. This was a 
day of conferences, debates, and 
discussions by representatives of 
many student and educator groups 
from our area. Our job was to 
get a complete photographic rec- 
ord of this day for release to our 
local newspapers and make a tape 
recording of the event for distribu- 
tion to the local radio station. 
With but little assistance from the 
faculty, we set up, and kept care- 
ful watch over, a complete public- 
address system consisting of two 
stand mikes, five hand mikes, and 
a traveling mike, all of which 
were connected to our amplifiers 
and the two tape recorders. At 
the same time we took and proc- 
essed many different pictures of 
the day’s events. 

I don't think Ill ever forget 
how excited we were when, a few 
days later, the local newspaper 
devoted a full page to the pictures 
we took and printed our names 
under them. 

To sum it up, I feel that we 
work hard but learn a lot and 
have a great deal of fun while 
running the audio-visual program 
at our school. 


A-V Booklets for You 


1955 Annotated List of Phono- 
graph Records—Listing of more 
than 1000 recordings arranged by 
subject areas and grade groups. 
A social-studies filmstrip sec- 
tion and some music books have 
been added. Copies are free if 
request is on official letterhead. 
Otherwise, cost is 10 cents. Order 
from Children's Reading Service, 
1078 St. John's Place, Brooklyn 
13. 


Teaching with a Filmstrip—Based 
on the filmstrip of the same name. 
It will give teachers help in get- 
ting the most out of filmstrips. 
Write to Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, Inc., 1345 Diversey Pkwy., 
Chicago 14. 


Teaching with Radio, Audio, Re- 
cording, and Television Equipment— 
A booklet aimed at acquainting 
teachers with instructional tech- 
niques and procedures for use of 
all of these types of equipment. 
It is available from the U.S. 
Office of Education, Department 
of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, Washington 25, D.C. 


Words and Music—Outlines over 
150 tape recorder uses. Designed 
for prospective purchasers, it will 
broaden activities of those al- 
ready having recorders. Order 
from Sound Sales Division, Web- 
ster Electric Co., 1900 Clark St., 


Racine, Wisconsin. 































































A WHOLE semester's learning 
from a discarded newspaper 
grows.” A fourth-grade teacher of 
the Beverly Hills Unified Schools 
has paraphrased Everett's state- 
ment, “Tall oaks from acorns 
grow” and truly, from a very sim- 
ple arts and crafts activity the 
work for one semester of each 
school year has developed. 

The activity can begin in the 
fall when the children are study- 
ing “World Peoples, Their Homes, 
Customs, and Stories,” or in the 
second half of the year when they 
are studying the story of their 
state, its history and development. 
(This example follows the Cali- 
fornia Course of Study, but it is 
equally applicable to other re- 
quirements. ) 

One afternoon at the close of 
the school day, the teacher re- 
minds each child that tomorrow 
he is to bring three old newspa- 
pers to class with him. The next 
morning during recess or lunch, 
while the class is out, a beautiful- 
ly dressed marionette is hung in a 
strategic position in the 
room. It stimulates comment 
when the children return. While 
the interest is strong, the pupils 
are invited to get out their news- 
papers and learn to make a mari- 
onette of their own. Thus begins 


class- 


Introduce PAPER MARIONETTES 


to Your Class 


JOHN C. SCHWARTZ, JR. 


Professor of Education, Los Angeles State College, 
Los Angeles, California 


one-half to one hour per day of 
paper folding for the week. By 
Friday, the marionettes are fold- 
ed, tied, and strings added at 
knees, wrists, and top of head. 
They can then be given a body 
color with tempera or calcimine 
paint and have simple faces paint- 
ed on. A small size grocery sack is 
put over the heads of marionettes 
whose necks tear or whose faces 
get spoiled in painting. And, of 
course, when a marionette be- 
comes a new character, a paper 
bag makes it easy to give him a 
new face. 

By this time every child is ex- 
cited with his creation and is ask- 
ing questions by the million: 
“How do we use them?”; “Why 
not put hair on their heads?”; 
“Will we dress them?” or—well, 
wait until you try it! 

As each puppet is finished (un- 
clothed, of course) it is hung 
along the wall for all to admire— 


especially the proud person who 
made it. 

Near the close of school on Fri- 
day, the teacher announces, “We 
have all been reading interesting 
stories about the days of °49. Take 
your puppet home and dress him 
like one of the people you have 
read about. Talk it over with your 
parents and get them to help you. 
Let us see what interesting cos- 
tumes will come back. What time 
shall we set for a deadline on 
bringing in the dressed puppets?” 
They should also be reminded 
that they must leave holes at 
knees, wrists, and top of head for 
strings to go through. 

The class sets a time. 

Monday five or six puppets 
come in, some in baby brother's 
or sister’s clothes and maybe one 
in a beautiful outfit. The next day 
more come in, in intriguing out- 
fits—a cowboy with spurs, chaps, 
and a ten-gallon hat, and a Mexi- 






ean girl in a rebozo. Then the 
sparks begin to fly! The poorly 
dressed puppets are quictly taken 
down and hurried home for re- 
dressing; and every family in the 
grade is involved in puppet cos- 
tuming. By Friday, the most col- 
orful and interesting display of 
puppets that the school has ever 
known is hanging around the 
room. (What a display for “Open 
House Night” or “Public School 
Week!”) 

But this is just the beginning. 
From this start, each child writes 
a story about his puppet. Next, 
the class chooses the six (or 
more) best stories for dramatiza- 
tions; committees are formed; 
simple plays are written, using 
class songs and music to fit; very 
simple fold-over scenery is paint- 
ed (see next page for directions) ; 
and finally, in culmination, two 
plays a day are presented, with 
parents and friends of the chil- 
dren as guests. Variations of this 
activity would solve your P.T.A. 
program problem. 

This has been no small task. 
Creative writing, spelling, histori- 
cal research, music, construction, 
cooperation, sharing, responsibili- 
ty, invitations, and social graces 
have been involved. But it has 
been childlike; See next page) 





































The legs, arms, hands, and feet are 
made alike but the size of the news- 
paper changes. One leg section takes a 
double page (large size, not tabloid 
size), an arm section a single page, and 
a hand or foot, a half page. 


Fold a double page in half on crease 
between pages (picture 1). Fold in 
same direction in half two more times. 
Continue folding in same direction into 
thirds (picture 2). Fold strip other way 
into quarters with ends folded toward 
center (picture 3). Make 3 more leg sec- 
tions. For arm section, fold single page 
in half crosswise and continue folding as 
for the legs. For hands and feet, fold 
half page as above. 


To tie pieces together go from hand 
up the arm and from foot up the leg. 
Use string about |’ long. Open hand 
section so it makes a double eyelet. Put 
one string end through one eyelet, other 
end through the other. Keep one end a 





MAKING A MARIONETTE 


little longer. Tie a knot on one side. Put 
longer end through center so one end of 
string is on each side of section (picture 
4). Tie this section to the single end of 
next section, and so on. 


For body and head use five double 
pages. Wad one for head, two for body. 
Roll the two wads in remaining pages. 
Put one yard of string at top of head 
and one yard at bottom. Fold in ends 
(picture 5), head end first. Crimp paper 
at neck and tie. Tie string to make waist 
line and add string through crotch. Tie 
head string at top (picture 6). 


Tie legs to leg and crotch strings and 
arms around neck. (See drawing.) Tape 
feet to stay in correct position. 


To string figure, put strings at front 
of each knee, front of each wrist, and at 
head string. After figure is dressed, 
strings are tied to two sticks about 14” 
long. Leg strings are on one stick, arm 
and head strings on the other. 























FILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY 
the coupons for the items 


prudto-Visualt Materials 
ne 
*#feé 
you want. (Copied coupons You 
are not acceptable.) Send 


All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 





Audio-Visual coupons, pages 32, 36 and 38. 
General coupons, pages 94 and 96. 


VIEWLEX, INC., Dept. ABC. Please send me your colorful illustrated literature on View- 
lex projectors 
Ins. 472 
Name Grade - 
Street of R.D Schoo! 
City Zone State 1-55 


SOSSSSSSSSSSE SSS FESS SSSSSESESESSSESSESSSSSHSSSSSSSESSSSESSESSESSSSESSSSSSSSESSSESSSSESEOCE 
JACRONDA MANUFACTURING CO. Please send me illustrated folder on INSTRUCTO 
BOARD with companion felt cut-outs. Plus suggestions for its use in classroom teaching 
Aliso please include complete price list 


Ins. 484 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D School 
City ; Zone State 1-55 


SPOS SSSSOSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSESSSSSSSSSSSHSESESESSESSESSSSSSESSSESSSESESCSCSCOECSCOCOOEE 
GOLDE MANUFACTURING CO. Please send me complete catalog information describ- 
ing Audio-Visual projection equipment. Also send authoritative 8-page color slide report 
containing pertinent data on taking, protecting and projecting five color slides 


ins. 450 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City Zone State 1-55 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSESSSHSHSSSSSSTCSESSESSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSESSSSSSSSSESSEOSSCSEESCE 


BELL & HOWELL. Please send me « copy of PIONEER TRACKS, your publication de- 
voted to the making and use of magnetic sound movies 


Ins. 34 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D School 
City , Zone State 1-55 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS. Please send EBF 25th Anniversary Catalog Sup- 
plement listing 54 NEW Encyclopaedia Britannica Films ready for Spring release 


Ins. 68 
Name Grade cecesces 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City : per , a Zone ; State ; 1-55 


THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION. Please send me descriptive literature on ‘Stories 
of Music Classics’’ and a copy of your latest filmstrip catalogue 


Ins. 199 
Name GREGS cccecvccess 
Street or R.D Schoo! 
City , an ee seus Zone State : 1-55 


McGRAW HILL TEXT FILMS. Please send me 32-page Popular Science catalog, Teachers 
Guide on Latin America—The Land and Its Gifts, and complete listing of McGraw Hill 
A-¥ materials 


Ins. 147 
Name Grade ....cceenes 
Street or R.D School 
City ; ° Zone State - 1-55 


AUDIO EDUCATION, INC. Please send me information about recordings for []) language 
arts music; () rhythms 
Ins. 95 
Name SOROG ..ccccccccccccccecs 
BOONE GF Bas 66 066 cbt cng eels bhtsde0ke os ceesneses cece cectenccdabbtsececccecescesuesiebuenel 
City : , Zone ... SD cacces Sa ee 


SSSSSSSSSSSSHSSESSET SSE SESS S SEES EESEEES555OO5 5555555554455 H SFOS SSSSSSEEEEE 


UNITED WORLD FILMS, Educational Dept. Please send me your Instructional Films cata- 


logue and a sample teaching guide for ‘The Earth and its Peoples,"’ series of films and 
filmstrios 
Ins. 518 
Name SNS 6 va cctcccudéveseuevecs 
BPOGD GF GD. wndees é 05 ob cc cebe donee eek deen sbubesdedecces ccccecccececctecccceesessueweness 
GHy ccccceses . Zone .. State rT a 
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Paper Marionettes 


(Continued from preceding page) 
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BACKGROUND SCENERY 


To make the scenery, paint a mural on butcher paper, 5” x 3’, 
for each act of the play. Put the murals in order and tack all 
of them to a pole. Prepare side supports braced in cans of sand 
or to heavy wood blocks. The Master of Ceremonies simply folds 
back a page of scenery at the end of each act and the play 
continues. The children stand back of sets with head and shoul- 
ders showing and hold marionettes out over scenery, or even 
move out in front of set if a square dance or a campfire song 
is involved. The idea is informality and freedom, and yet a 


dramatic presentation. 


it has been simple; there has been 
no strain of a big auditorium 
production. The puppets have 
done the work; the children have 
forgotten themselves; and finally, 
the outcome is a memorable se- 
mester in a child’s school career. 
In conclusion, dramatic partici- 
pation is an important area in the 
audio-visual field. The satisfaction 
that it brings is most rewarding. 
In the intermediate grades, 
puppetry is a presentation form 
which is adaptable to the oral and 
literary abilities and to the art 
skills of children. Properties are 
easy to develop, and because the 


puppets are supposedly doing the 
talking, children perform freely 
without a sense of fear or strain. 

Try these paper marionettes 
with your class. (The project 
should not be attempted by chil- 
dren below the fourth grade.) It 
takes about three hours to fold, 
string, and complete a marionette 
for dressing. It is simple if done 
in a relaxed manner, but frustrat- 
ing if you hurry. Take your time 
and do not give up. The result is 
well worth the effort. You will 
agree with us, “Never have my 
pupils, the parents, and I had a 
more stimulating year!” 


Try a Tape Recorder Workshop 


© YOU use a 

tape record- 
er often? Are 
J} you so familiar 

with its opera- 
tion that there 
isn’t one butterfly in your stom- 
ach when a machine is put in 
front of you? 

Why not have a school tape re- 
corder workshop? Borrow a cou- 
ple of extra recorders so you'll 
have enough to play with. Post 
the phases to be worked on in ad- 
vance and let each teacher sign up 
for the one she is interested in. 

You may need a 
beginner’s class for 
the gals who have 
never tried, or for 
the ones who are 
“accidentally eras- 
ing,” or for those 
who just feel frus- 
trated at the mere mention of 
tape recording. Let them go off by 
themselves with a real peppy and 
experienced operator who is al- 
so patient and reassuring. 

The splicing team will have a 
good time. Once they’ve perfected 
simple patches, they can try more 
dificult feats such as editing a 
number to make it fit a given 
time. For the would-be experts, 
suggest they try cutting a mn mn 
out of a sentence. For example, 
“my sister’s pet cat” when omit- 
ted from the sentence, “Mrs. John, 
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my sister's pet cat, caught and ate 
a mouse yesterday,” makes a ri- 
diculous statement. 

One group will 
like to create 
sound effects. A 
squeaking door, 
trotting horses, 
thunder, rain, a 
pistol shot, the 
blowing wind— 
all are simulat- 
ed easily. With 
tape it’s easy to play back and try 
again until the effect has become 
realistic. 

Wind up your workshop with 
demonstrations, especially by the 
sound-effects group, who can do a 
brief short, demonstrating their 
techniques. Then have light re- 
freshments and fifteen minutes or 
so of social time. 

Have recorders placed in unob- 
trusive corners and then before 
everyone goes home, play back 
the chit-chat of 
the crowd over 
the teacups. 

The chances 
are the group 
will soon be us- 
ing the recorder 
in their class- 
rooms. What a sense of achieve- 
ment, to record a discussion with 
no tape breaking, no accidental 
erasing, and finally, with a clear, 
professional-sounding recording! 






















F you and your girls and boys are 
not able to recognize by sight 


and sound the instruments in a 
symphony orchestra, don’t blame 
the record manufacturers, because 
they have been turning out some 
very appealing albums. One of the 
latest and nicest is Sparky's Magi 
Baton (Capitol Record-Reader, 
EAXF 3206, 45 rpm, $2.36; 78 rpm, 
$3.66). You may have met Sparky 
before, found him gay, amusing, 
and informative, and will gladly 
add another to your library. For 
those of you to whom Sparky is a 
stranger, let me say that you'll en- 
joy the album. 

The best features are the large 
and appealing pictures, Sparky’s 
clear voice, and the excellent use 
of Sonovox to make the instruments 
“talk.” Each instrument plays and 
speaks to our hero, and all except 
the brasses play singly. When this 
tale of a lost and found baton is 
completed, the orchestra warms up, 
and the closing selection is a fine 
example of each orchestral choir, 
playing as a small group and later 
merging into a whole. Here is a 
good buy, for instruction as well 
as entertainment prevail. 

If your class is planning a so- 
cial studies unit on the California 
Gold Rush, be sure to play T’here’s 
Gold in California (Young People’s 
Record, YPR 9009, 78 rpm, $1.24). 
The story begins as one Jackie 
O’Rourke, dock worker, heads for 
California with his concertina, and 
just in case you can’t describe it, 
look on the record jacket. Along 
the way he meets others bound for 
gold, and the once lonely concertina 
is joined by a harmonica, a banjo, 
and a guitar. Of course, this 1s an 
open invitation for some folk songs 
of the period—“Swect Betsy from 
Pike,” “On the Banks of the Sacra- 
mento,” and so on. 

I am sure that each child in your 
kindergarten class knows and loves 
Miss Frances and Ding Dong 
School. One of her best recent re- 
leases is Walking Down the Street 

RCA Victor Y-477, 78 rpm, $ $.95). 
There is a part for listening where 
various sounds (siren, whistle, air- 
plane, and so on) are heard and 
discussed, and a part for activity 
where the children can walk around 
the room to the “Walking Song.” 

The reverse side is a real gem, 
especially if you have some rhythm 
band instruments. Play IJnstru- 
ments You Can Play, and your lit- 
tle ones will be asked to identify 
tom-tom, triangle, sand blocks, and 


REVIEWS of New Records 
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tambourine. The short musical se- 
lections are perfect for kindergarten 
rendition: “Marche Militaire” for 
the tom-tom, “Anvil Chorus” for 
the triangle, “Ciribiribin” for sand 
blocks, and “Mexican Cl apping 
Song” for tambourines. There is an 
interesting closing se lect tion in which 
each instrument takes a turn. This 
record is the perfect answer for a 
short recorded selection appropriate 
for rhythm band ac« ompaniment. 

Another Miss Frances release, 
about frogs and rhyming, is entitled 
The Frog That Jumped the Wrong 
Way (RCA Victor, Y-476, 78 rpm, 
$.95). The story of Little Frog will 
appeal to the children, but the clev- 
er frog sound, EE-YUPP, will en- 
trance them. Get readv for a real 
chorus of frogs right in your own 
room. There are several places 
where your charges can EE-YUPP, 
and listening for the right place 
should help control the volume! 

The side about rhyming (fun-sun, 
you-blue, boy-toy) should prove to 
be an excellent springboard for some 
original poetry. Who knows—per- 
haps a future Henry W. Longfellow 
may be seated right in front of you! 

Are you looking for something to 
take over when that Friday after- 
noon feeling along? Buy 
Little Smokey, the Runaway Train 
Columbia, J4-196, 45 rpm, $.98 
and enjoy yourself. Classes through 
fourth grade will adore the rath- 
er whimsical tale of the little train 
in the amusement park who envies 
the roller coaster. 

Smokey chugs listlessly around 
his small, dull circle until he gets 
the idea of running on the roller 
coaster track. Over he chugs, past 
the popcorn stand, the Airplane 
Ride, the Fun House, and onto the 
track. Well, he makes it, but a 
sicker and wiser train you never 
saw, and as you can guess, Smokey 
is quite hi uppy to be back on solid 
ground again. The thought of an 
amusement park in January should 
bring back pleasant memories, so 
give out art materials and let them 
illustrate the story. Your “cartoon- 
ists” should revel in the thought of 
a very sick-looking small train, 
rather green in the face, and the 
finished pictures could be strung 
out in the order of the story. If 
your class enjoys rhythmics, there’s 
ample opportunity for train mo- 
tions both happy and sad. 


comes 


Where to Get Records 


If records reviewed here cannot be 
obtained from your local record store, 
you can secure them from either of two 


supply houses. A free catalogue is 
available from the Children’s Reading 
Service, 1078 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn 


13, if requests are written on official 
school letterheads; otherwise the cata- 
logue costs $.10. Or, write Educational 
Services, 1730 Eye St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C., for a free catalogue. 








FULL COLOR Filmstrips 
by EYE GATE 


Unit 1— FUNDAMENTALS OF GEOGRAPHY 

Unit 2— STORY OF AMERICAN HOLIDAYS 

Unit 3 — TRIPS HERE AND THERE 

Unit 4— SOUTH AMERICA; A REGIONAL STUDY 
Unit 5— YOUR BODY & HOW TO TAKE CARE OF IT 
Unit 6 — COMPOSERS OF MANY LANDS 





Each set includes nine (9) Eastman Kodak natural color film- 


strips, and a teachers’ manual, all in an attractive storage package. 


00 


Complete 


Send today for these filmatrips for 10 day preview 


Each unit priced 








EYE GATE os Incorporated 


2716 Forty First Avenue Long Island City !, N.Y. 














Tomorrow’s 


TRANSCRI 










PLAYER 





* can be in your 
Many new features 
including a 
FOURTH SPEED 


for playing the 


classroom 
TODAY 


New Talking Books.. 
— 





CALIFONE’S ew 
tf 95 5 


. PHONOGRAPHS 
... TRANSCRIPTION PLAYERS 
- SOUND SYSTEMS 


tine of 


tuned to tomorrow's advanced design offering 


© GREATEST DEPENDABILITY © HIGHEST FIDELITY © EASIEST PORTABILITY 


Consult your dealer for a demonstration 


or write for Catalogue IN-2 


1041 North Sycamore Avenue Hollywood 38, California 
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FILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY 


the coupons for the items 


—_ 
eee 
you want. (Copied coupons You 
are not acceptable.) Send 


All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 





Audio-Visual coupons, pages 36 and 38. 
General coupons, pages 94 and 96. 


CORONET FILMS 


structionai Films plus its latest supplement 


Please send me your new 15th Anniversary Catalogue of Coronet In- 


Ins. 97 
iame Grade 
tree? or A.D School 
ty ~. «+ County : State - 1-55 


SHSSSSSFSSSSSSSSSESESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSESSSSSSSSESSSESSSSSSSSSESSSCSCSCSESSE 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS. Please send free copies of the 1954-1955 catalogs checked 


C) Filmstrips 16 mm. Educational Films 
Ins. 112 
Name Grade 
street or R.D Schoo 
City peteces occceece Zone State ... . 1-55 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. Please send me your new audio-visual teaching material 
Better Audio-Visual Planning with DA-LITE Projection Screens 


Ins. 440 
Name Grade 
street or R.D School 
City Zone State 1-55 


SESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSESESSSSSSSSSSSESSSSESSESEOCESSSSESSESCSCESEEOEOESOE 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. Please send me a Free copy of your informa- 


tive and ustrated booklet “"Teoching with a Filmstrip.’ 
Ins. 197 
Name Grade 
Street or 2.0 Schoo , wrest Te 
City seesees adewees ‘ . Zone BGS cctviaccan We 


RADIANT SCREEN. Please send me illustrated descriptive circulars and price lists on 
Radiant ‘Educator’ and “‘Classroom'’ Screens for darkened or lighted room projection 


Ins. 482 
Name -+. Grade 
Street or R.D : . School 
City : Zone .. State , 1-55 


CALIFONE SCHOOL PHONOGRAPHS. Please send your catalog of school and classroom 
phonographs together with price list 


Ins. 504 
Name oe Grade ‘ 
street or R.D. .. School 
City Zone State -. 1-55 


REEVES SOUNDCRAFT. Piease send literature on Soundcraft Magnetic Recording Tapes 


Ins. 458 
Name : be coke nb neneesos , Grade 
Street or R.D. . School 
City . . Zone State 1-55 


EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. Please send the new fully ustrated EYE GATE Filmstrip Cata 
ogue for 1954-55 describing the new releases for this year. 


Ins. 291 
Name . Position 
Street or R.D see : School 
City oeee ° Zone SEOOS cscaeneae 1-55 


SPSS SESEE SESE ESESEE SE TESESESESESEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEOEEEEEES 


RCA EDUCATIONAL SERVICES. } Enclosed is 10c. Please send me a copy of the new 
954.1955 RCA Victor Educational Record Catalog 
Ins. 163 
Name «sees Grade 
Street of R.D. . ° SchOO! wccccccccccevescccece 
City .... TTT TT ‘ BUND ovsiess THD iccciecns TSS 
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ciTYy—I11 
min.; sound; black and white, and 
color; produced in 1954 by Coronet 
Instructional Films, Coronet Build- 
ing, Chicago 1. 


JIMMY VISITS THE 


When Jimmy, who lives on a 
farm, visits his aunt and uncle in 
the city, he is impressed by the tall 
buildings, the hundreds of automo- 
biles, and all the strange noises. 
His relatives live on the fourth 
floor of a walk-up apartment 
house. Jimmy has never seen o1 
climbed so many steps. The first 
night he has difficulty getting to 
sleep because the noises seem so 
close. In the morning, he rides an 
elevated train to the shopping cen- 
ter with his aunt. They visit a 
large store, and Jimmy is fascinat- 
ed by the toy department and the 
escalators. The narrator suggests 
follow-up activities so viewers can 
learn more about a city. For pri- 
mary and middle grades. 


MAKING CHANGE FOR A DOLLAR 
—10 min.; sound; black and white, 
and color; purchase; produced in 
1954 by Coronet Instructional Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 

Before going to sleep one evening 
Susy looks at her dollar bill. Lat- 
er, she dreams of things she could 
buy with it. When she asks Mr. 
Anderson to change her dollar, he 
tells her that there are several 
ways of making change. He demon- 
strates various combinations of the 
coins. When Susy actually goes to 
the store and asks Mr. Anderson to 
change her dollar, he gives her one 
half-dollar, one quarter, one dime, 
two nickels, and five pennies. For 
primary grades. 


STORY OF KING MIDAS—10 min.; 
sound; color; rent or purchase ;*pro- 
duced in 1954; distributed by Bailey 
Films, Ine., 6509 DeLongpre Ave., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 

With animation and puppets, the 
film tells the story of King Midas 
and his love of gold. One day when 
his daughter, Marigold, gave him 
a choice flower from the garden, 
he wished it were real gold. Later, 
when counting coins, a stranger 
appeared and offered King Midas 
the chance to turn everything he 
touched into gold. The king was 
pleased until he saw even his food 
and his daughter turned to gold. A 
wiser king was glad to have the 
power taken away so everything 
could return to its natural state. 
For primary and middle grades. 


TI-JEAN GOES LUMBERING—16 
min.; sound; black and white, and 
color; rent or purchase; produced in 
1954; distributed by International 
Film Bureau, 57 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4. 

A French-Canadian story con- 
cerning the adventures of a small 
boy in a winter logging camp. As 


Recommended by 


ARTHUR F. BYRNES 


Director, Audio-Visual 
Center, Eastern Illinois 
State College, Charleston 


the film opens, two lads are test- 
ing their muscles, and Grandpa 
jokes at their attempts. He says 
that he knew about a young fellow 
who really was strong, and as 
Grandpa tells the story the film 
visualizes it. The setting is in the 
Quebec timberland. The lumber- 
jacks are surprised one day by the 
sudden appearance of a little boy 
on a white horse. His name is 
Ti-Jean, and he asks them for a 
job. They are amused and amazed 
when Ti-Jean demonstrates his 
strength and fantastic physical 
feats. The boy gets a job and 
works all winter, but his disappear- 
ance in the spring is as mysterious 
as his arrival. For primary and 
middle grades. 


TRAVELS OF A FOX—10 min.; 
sound; black and white; purchase; 
produced in 1954; distributed by 
Rampart Production, Inc., 7509 Mel- 
rose Ave., Hollywood 46, Calif. 

By using a series of still black 
and white sketches, the story ex- 
plains how a fox outsmarted him- 
self when he pushed his luck too 
far. He put a bumblebee in a bag 
and asked a housewife to watch 
the bag without looking inside. 
The fox departs and hides until the 
curious woman opens the bag and 
loses the bumblebee. When the 
housewife tries to explain to the 
fox, he says that he will settle for 
her rooster. By following the same 
procedure with other housewives, 
he acquires a pig, cow, and then a 
little boy. The last housewife sub- 
stitutes a big black dog for the little 
boy. When the fox opens the bag, 
the dog jumps out and chases the 
fox, so he loses everything. For the 
primary grades. 


WORDS OF COURTESY—10 min.; 
sound; black and white; purchase; 
produced in 1954 by Centron; dis- 
tributed by Young America Films, 
Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New York 17. 

The film attempts to show the 
importance of certain words in our 
society. Four different kinds of 
words fit most situations that re- 
quire courtesy—thank you, please, 
I’m sorry, and congratulations. Spe- 
cific examples show how much 
pleasanter life is if these words 
are part of one’s manners. An 
interesting sidelight is a classroom 
scene where thank you is spoken 
in eight languages. A_ helpful 
film for persuading children to be 
mannerly by giving logical and ac- 
ceptable reasons for such behavior. 
For middle and upper grades. 


Film Reference Sheets 


A new reference sheet, No. 2, is now 
ready. If you would like to receive it, 
send a stamped addressed envelope to 
Dr. Arthur F. Byrnes, Editorial Depart- 
ment, The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
No. 1 is still available, if requested. 
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LIFETIME 


MAGNETIC RECORDING TAPE 
the only teaching 
aid that lasts 
virtually forever... 





Boccks 


lab equipment, film, tools . 


musical instruments, 
all eventually surrender to time, 
constant use, careless handling. 
But Soundcraft 


cording tape outlasts them all. 


LIFETIME re- 
Years of hard use won’t harm it. 
Student handling won't break it. 


It’s guaranteed for a lifetime! 


LIFETIME tape, with its mira- 
cle DuPont “Mylar” plastic base 
High 


dimensional stability assures true 


won't curl, cup or shrink! 


musical pitch. Its perfected mag- 
netic oxide coating won't deteri- 
orate or flake off. Store it any- 


where. 


You save money too! In the 
long run, LireTimme tape cuts 
tape costs . . . releases funds for 
aids. 
Next 
time you order tape specify 


your other audio-visual 


Your dealer has it now. 
LIFETIME tape. 


For the whole amazing Lire- 


TIME story, write to: 


REEVES S OU N DCRA Pilete. 


DEPT, T1 


10 E. 52nd St., New York 22, N. Y. 








e ONTINUED discussion with teach- 

ers as to the value of filmstrips 
makes us realize the necessity for 
stressing the fact that they must 
be used and not merely shown to 
have value as instructional mate- 
rial. We should use the picture 


| sequence to evoke participation in 








| over-all 





discussions and study, and avoid 
the pitfalls of passive viewing. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
iil. 

When city children visit a farm, 
the most commonplace activities 
take on great importance in their 
eyes. The “Life on the Farm” series 
shows children gathering eggs, feed- 
ing animals, picking vegetables, 
and helping with the milking and 
haying. The scenes are well select- 
ed; the story presentation is in- 
teresting and calculated to hold 
pupil attention. For primary and 
middle grades. ($36.00 per set of 
6; $6.00 single strip.) 


Eye Gate House, Inc., 2716 41st 
Ave., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 

“South America—A_ Regional 
Study” (9 strips in color) takes us 
on a field trip to see life on the high 
plateaus, the mountain areas, in 
tropical forests, and on farm lands. 
We glimpse home life in each area, 
and we are introduced to many of 
the products, birds, and animals of 
the continent. For middle and up- 
per grades. ($25.00 per set; $4.00 
single strip.) 


Picture 


N.W., 


Informative Classroom 
Publishers, 31 Ottawa Ave., 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 

“Life in America” (6 filmstrips 
and 6 folios) is a presentation of 
regions: New England, the North- 
east, the Midwest, the South, the 
Great Plains, and the West. We are 
given scenes of farms, cities, in- 
dustrial centers, and homes. The 
close correlation between units and 
pictorial coverage pro- 
vides sufficient material for a variety 
of lessons. For middle and upper 
grades. (Filmstrips: $23.70 per set; 
$3.95 single strip. Picture folios: 
$23.70 per set; $3.95 each.) 


Institute of Visual Training, 40 E. 
19th St., New York 17. 

The growing girl who is beginning 
to take an interest in how she looks 
is “clothes conscious.” McCall’s 
Pattern School Service Department 
has prepared a color filmstrip, 
Fashion Fit, dealing with good sew- 
ing, well fitted clothes, and se- 
lection for individual needs. Pu- 
pils from ten years of age to the 
teen-agers will learn how to select 
clothes. Careers for girls who 
learn to design and sew are also 
shown. ($5.00 single strip.) 


Recommended by 


IRENE F. CYPHER 


Associate Professor of Education, 
Department of Communications, 
New York University 


Jam Handy Organization, 2821 
East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11. 

Teachers faced with the task of 
helping pupils prepare for first 
reading experiences should welcome 
“Picture Stories for Reading Readi- 
(7 strips in color). They 
deal with simple, everyday situa- 
tions that all children love to talk 
about: “The Loose Tooth,” “Sur- 
prise for Daddy,” “Puppy Plays a 
Trick,” “Let’s Go to the Zoo,” 
“Buying a Pet.” There are no cap- 
tions, but several frames provide a 
story sequence and suggestions for 
the teacher. The stories are short 
enough to allow plenty of time for 
discussion. ($14.50 per set; $2.35 
single strip.) 

“The Farmer’s Animal Friends” 


ness” 


provides a sort of indoor field 
trip as it presents two children 
visiting their uncle’s farm. Each 


strip deals with a different animal. 
How the baby animals are cared 
for, what the animals eat, what 
they do, and what they mean to the 
farmer, are all part of the story. 
The carefully worded captions are 
likely to stimulate conversation 
among young viewers. ($29.00 per 
set of 6; $4.95 single strip.) 


Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, 
“Steps in Building a Paragraph” 

+ strips in color) is prepared to 
help with the problems of selecting 
a subject about which to write; 
finding the right words, phrasing 
sentences correctly, and putting 
thoughts into proper sequence. The 
strips convey a fecling of sincer- 
ity about the value of the written 
word. For middle and upper grades. 
$19.00 per set; $5.00 single strip. ) 


Young America Films, Inc., 18 
East 41st St., New York 17, 

“Indians of the Southwest” (6 
strips in color) shows how the 


Pueblo Indians have lived for cen- 
turies, and their contributions to 
the cultural pattern that is part 
of our American heritage. Actual 
photographs are used, and the sub- 
ject material has been selected for 
authenticity. The Indian of today 
is shown using tools and materials 
familiar to his There 
is a feeling of sincere appreciation 
for the Indian and his arts and 
crafts, and the pictures are well 
chosen for interest value. For 
middle and upper grades. ($30.00 
per set; $6.00 single strip. ) 


ancestors. 


Filmstrip Reference Sheets 


Nos. 2 


If you wish 


Filmstrip Reference Sheets 
and 3 are still available. 
one or both, send a_ stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to Dr. Irene F. 
Cypher, Editorial Department, The 
Instructor, Dansville, N.Y 
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YOU Get 


BETTER 
TEACHING 
RESULTS 


when You.... 


aa THE GOLDE 300 Warr 
OWER LEP) TRI-Py RPOSE 


FILMATIC 


ntimate knowledge of 
teaching requirements are behind the 
Single and double 
| film strips, also 2 x 2 slides in biack 

white or sparkling color can be handled 


| outstanding Filmatic 


with ease in this versatile projector 
Of course, it is blower-cooled and the 
built-in automatic rewind makes hand 
ling of film strip quick and pleasant 
The fully automatic GoldE index changer 
for 40 
accessory that may be added any time 


slides is @ most convenient 


You get all these features—and more— 
in the Filmatic 


\ 





Write for tre 
452. Then, 
your dealer. 


e descriptive folder N 
°. | 
See the fine Filmatic a} | 


Ne 
Please send me furth 
Filmatic Pr 


Name... 


er informatio 
; one n abou 
yector (Bulletin No. 452) t the 


Address 


Cc wy 
_ State 


SEND COUPON TODAY! 


GoldE Manufacturing Co. 
4888 N. Clark St., Dept. I-A 
Chicago 40, lil. 
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DIRECTORY of 
MATERIALS ana 
EQUIPMENT 





~ Films, Filmstrips, Flat Pictures, Slides, and Records 





l6mm MOTION PICTURES 


Academy Films, P.O. Box 3088, Hollywood, Calif 

A. F. Files, lac., 1860 Broadway, New York 

Almanac Films, Inc., 516 Fifth Ave., New York 36 

American Film Forum, Inc., 516 Fifth Ave., New York 36 

Artists Films, inc., 8 W. 45th St., New York 

Association Films, 347 Madison Ave., New York 17 

Audic-Visual Materials Consultation Bureau, College of Educo- 
tion, Wayne University, Detroit 1, Mich. 

Avalon Daggett Productions, 441 N. Orange Drive, Los 
Angeles 36, Calif 

Bailey Films, inc., 6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif 

Brandon Films, inc., 200 W. 57th St., New York 19 

Studios, Inc., 729 Seventh Ave., New York 19 

British informotion Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 

Cathedral Films, 140 N. Hollywood Way, Burbank, Calif 

Contemporary Films, inc., 13 E. 37th St., New York 16 

Cornell Films, inc., 150! Broadway, New York 36 

Coronet Films, Coronet Bidg., Chicago 1} 

Walt Disney Productions, Dept. 16, Burbank, Calif 

Bducotionel Film Library Assoc., 345 E. 46th, New York 17 

Encyclopoedia Britannica Films, inc.,1150 Wilmette Ave., Wi! 
mette, til 

Films, Inc., P.O. Box 358, Wilmette, lil 

Films of the Nations, Inc., 55 W. 45th St., New York 

Frith Films, 1816 N. Highland Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif 

Hawley Lord, inc., 61 W. Séth St., New York 19 

Heidenkamp Noture Pictures, 538 Glen Arden, Pittsburgh 8, Pa 

Pau! Hoefer Productions, 7934 Santa Monica Bivd., Hollywood 

instructione!l Cinema Service, Inc., 1560 Broadway, New York 

Instructional Films, inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18 

international Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 

international Film Foundation, 1600 Broadway, New York 19 

Jom Handy Orgonization, 2821 E. Grand Bivd., Detroit 11 

Johnson Hunt Productions, 6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 

Library Films, inc., 25 W. 45th St., New York 36 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36 

Carl F. Mahake Productions, 215 E. Ird St., Des Moines 9, lowe 

March of Time Forum Films, 349 Lexington Ave., New York 17 

Moody Bible institute, 820 N. La Salle St., Chicago 10 

a janes. of Audubon Societies, 1000 Fifth Ave., New 
York 

Notional ‘Film Board of Conada, 1270 Avenue of the Americas 
New York 20 

National Safety Council, Film Service Bureau, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6 

Ne-Art Films, inc., 112 W. 48th St., New York 19 

Official Films, 25 W. 45th St., New York 

Princeton Film Center, Carter Road, Princeton, NJ. 

RKO Rodio Pictures, inc., 1270 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York 20 

Simmel-Meservey, Inc., 321 S. Beverly Or., Beverly Hills, Calif 

Sterling Television Co., Inc., 316 W. 57th St., New York 19 

— Motion Pictures, Inc., 614 N. Skinker Bivd., St. Louis 5, 


Teeching Film Custodians, Inc., 25 W. 43rd St., New York 18 

United Nations, Films & Vi sual Information Div., New York 

U.S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, D.C. 

U.S. Bureau of Reclamation, Washington, D.C. 

U.S. Dept. of the Air Force, of Agriculture, of State, of the 
interior, and Treasury Dept., Washington, D.C 

United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New York 29 

Wild Life Films, 5149-51 Strohm Ave., North Hollywood, Calif 

Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New York 17 


SLIDES 


Bule Co., P.O. Box 178, Denver 1, Colo 

French- Ame icon Cultural Services, 934 Fifth Ave , New York 29 

&. Tayior Judd, Box 711, Delavan, Wis 

Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa 

Nu-Art Films, Inc., 112 W. 48th St.,. New York 19 

Radico-Mat Slide Co., Inc., 222 Oakridge Bivd., Daytona Beach 

Sawyer's, Inc., Progress, Oregon 

Society for Visual Education, Toe 
Chicago 14 

Southern Colorslides, 2326 Beecher Rd., S$. W., Atlanta, Ga 

Teoching Aids Exchange, 71! Sycamore Ave., Modesto, Calif 

Visual Sciences, Suffern, N.Y 


FILMSTRIPS 


American Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Ave 
N.W., Washington 6, 0.C 

Aati-Delomation League of B’noi B'rith, 212 Fifth Ave., New 
York 

Audio-Visucl Moterials Bureau, Wayne University, Detroit 1 

Audio-Visual School Service, 20 East 35th St., New York 16 

Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif 

British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 

Classroom Films, Inc., 321 E. 44th St., New York 

Coronet Films, Coronet Bidg., Chicago 1 

Current Affairs, Film Division, 18 E. 41st St., New York 17 


, 1345 W. Diversey Parkway 


Pat Dowling Pictures, 1056 S. Robertson Bivd., Los Angeles 35 

Geeyetapactie Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette, Ill. 

Eye Gate House, luc., 2716 41st Ave., Long island City 1, N.Y 

Filmfax Productions, 10 E. 43rd St., New York 17 

Film Publishers, Inc., 25 Broad St., New York 4 

Films, Inc., P.O. Box 358, Wilmette, Iii. 

Filmstrip House, 25 Broad St., New York 4 

Heritage Filmstrips, 89-11 63 Drive Rego Park 74, N.Y. 

informative Classroom Picture Publishers, 31 Ottawa Ave., 

N.W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 

tastrucilonal Films, ine., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18 

International Film ‘Bureau, Inc., 57 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 

Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand Bivd., Detroit 11 

Key Productions, 18 E. 41st St.,. New York 17 

Knowledge Builders, 625 Madison Ave., New York 22 

Life Pmt Filmstrips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 

var m mslide Service, 7505 Fairmount Ave., El Cerrito 8, 


Metrave-bimn Book Co., 
New York 36 

Moody Bible Institute, 820 N. La Salle St., Chicago 10 

— Assoc. of Audubon Societies, 1000 Fifth Ave., New 
York 28 

National Film Boord of Canada, 1270 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York 20 

National Safety Council, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 

New York Times, School Service Dept., 229 West aard St., 
New York 18 

Pictorial Events, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 17 

Popular Science Pub. Co., A-V Div., 353 Fourth Ave., New York 

Silver Burdett Co., 45 E. 17th St., New York 3 

Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14 

United Nations, Films & Visual Information Div., New York 

United World Films, inc., 1445 Park Ave., New York 29 

University of Michigan, Audio-Visual Education Center, Ann 
Arbor, Mich 

Visual Sciences, Suffern, N.Y. 

Yale University Press, 384 Fourth Ave., New York 16 

Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New York 17 


FLAT PICTURES 


British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 

Marguerite Brown, Study Prints, Compton, Calif. 

Creative Educational Society, Mankato, Minn. 

Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10 

Informative Classroom one Publishers, 31 Ottawa Ave., 
N.W., Grand Ra 4 Michigan 

a ~ | =e Village Studio, 3530 State St., Santa Barbara, 
ali 

Wetlonat Goqprentte Society, 16th and M Sts., N.W., Wash- 
in 


gto 
Reallatic ‘Viewal Alds, Highland, Calif. 


RECORDS 


Audio Books, Benton Harbor, Michigan 
Audio Education, Inc., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 
Audio-Visual Materials Consultction “Bureou, College of Educo- 
tion, Wayne University, Detroit 1, Mich. 
Banner Records, Inc., 33 Union Square W., New York 3 
Burns Record Co., 755 Chicadee Lane ines, Conn. 
Capito! Records, inc., Sunset & Vine , Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Charm Records, Inc., "Park Central Motel” New York 19 
Children's Reading Service, 1078 St. John's Place, Brooklyn 
Children's Record Guild, 27 Thompson St., New York 13 
Columbia Records, Inc., 799 Seventh Ave., New York 
Continental Record €a., Inc., 263 W. 54th St., New York 19 
Decca Records, Inc., 50 W. 57th St., New York 19 
Eastern Record — * Corp., 55-01 4ird St., Laure! Hill Y. 
Rdeceticnel Recording Services, 5922 Abernathy br., Los 
ok <. o 
ritannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 


, Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., 


_ ~_ 
Enrichment Records, 246 Fifth Ave., New York 1 
Folkways Records & Serv. Corp., 117 W. 446th St., New York 19 
Greystone Corp., 600 Avenue of the Americas, New York 13 
Lincoln Records, Inc., 1420 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Little Golden Records, 1230 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York 20 
Mercury Record Corp., 1733 Broadway, New York 18 
Nephew School Squares, P.O. Box 165, Palo Alto, Calif. 
Rainbow Rhythms, P.O. Box 608, Emory University, Ga 
Record Guild of America, 1407 broadway, New York 18 
RCA Victor Records, Educational Services, Radio Corporation 
of America, Camden, NJ. 
Records of Knowledge, Rexford Record Corp., 1440 Broadway, 


New York 18 
Dance Associates, Freeport, N.Y. 
Vox Productions, Inc., 236 W. 55th St., New York 19 
World Wide Records. 315 W. 47th St., New York 
Young People's Records, 100 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York 13 


A HANDY REFERENCE ‘SHEET FOR 


YOUR A-V FILE 
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Audio-Visual Equipment 





16mm Sound Projectors 
Ampro Eastman Kodascope RCA 
Apollo Forway Revere 
Bell & Howell Movie-Mite Victor Animatograph 


Slide and Filmstrip Projectors 


American Optical DuKane Society for Visual Education 


Ampro GoldE Spindier & Sauppe 
Argus Keystone View Strong 
Bausch & Lomb La Belle Three Dimensional Corp. 
Bell & Howell Standard Viewlex 
Sound Slide Film Projectors 

Audio-Master Ilustravox Movie-Mite 
Automatic McClure Viewlex 
DuKane 

Opaque and Overhead Projectors 
American Optical Beseler Squibb Taylor 
Bausch & Lomb Keystone View Victorlite 

Radios and Phonographs 

AYR Hamilton Rek-O-Kut 
Ansley Heath Stromberg-Carison 


Audio-Master Magnavox v-M 
Califone Masco Webster-Chicago 
Emerson Newcomb Zenith 
Gates RCA Victor 

Tape, Wire, and Disk Recorders 
Ampro Crestwood Masco Sound Scriber 
Audio-Master DuKane Pentron -M 
Bell Eicor RCA Victor Webster-Chica 
Brush General Electric Rek-O-Kut Webster Electric 
Califone Magnecord Revere 


Tape Manufacturers 
Audio Devices Minnesota Mining Orradio Reeves Soundcraft 


Magnetic Sound Recorder-Projectors 


Ampro Bell & Howell RCA Victor 
Victor Animatograph 


Screens Flannel Boards Reading Devices 


Da-Lite C-Vue AYR Roteometer 
Knox Fiannaroll Keystone View 
Radiant Jacronda sve 

Vita-Lite Judy Timex 


Visual Specialties 


Cabinets and Equipment Containers 


Jack C. Coffey Merrill Lee Neumade Products 


ADDRESSES OF MANUFACTURERS 


American Optical Co., Chelsea 50, Massachusetts 
Ampro b= 2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18 
Arthur ey, Doylestown, Pa. 
fos lo am, Excel Movie Products Co., 853 Dundee Ave., 
igin, til. 
Argus, Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Audio Devices, inc., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22 
Audio-Visual Research, 531 S. Plymouth Court, Chicago 5 
Automatic Projection -» 29 W. 35th St.. New York 1 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 626 St. Paul St., Rochester 2, N.Y. 
Bell Sound Systems, Inc., 555 Marion Rd., Columbus 7, Ohio 
Bell & Howell Co., 7100 McCormick Rd., Chicago 45 
Charies Beseler Co., 60 Badger Ave., Newark NJ. 
Brush Electronics Co., 3405 Perkins Ave., Cleveland 4 Ohio 
Califone Corp., 1041 N. Sycamore, Hollywood 38, Calif. 
Jack C. Coffey Co., 1147 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, ii. 
Chase Co., 1500 S. Delaware Ave., "Philadelphia 47 
Crestw Recorder Corp., Poughkeepsie, New York 
Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc., 2711 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 39 
DuKane Corp., St. ‘Charles, lil. 
¥ Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N.Y. 
Sducotenel Development Laboratories, | 15 Washington Place, 
New York 
Bicor, Inc., 1501 W. Congress St., Chicago 7 
Emerson * & Phonograph Co. 111 Eighth Ave., New York 
245 W. 55th St., New York 19 
Gates dio Co., Quincy, Ill. 
GoldE Mie a 4888 N. Clark St., Chicago 
Hamilton ectronics, 2726 Pratt a Chicago 45 
Heath Co., Benton Harbor, Michig 
lilustravox, Division, Electro Engineering & Mfg. Co., 627 W. 
Alexandrine St., Detroit 1, Mich 
Jocronda Manufacturing Co., 26 S. 42nd St., Philadelphia 
Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 
Knox Manufacturing Co., Franklin Park, Ii. 
LaBelle Industries, Inc., Oconomowoc, ‘Wis. 
Merrill Lee Co., 3049 E. Grand Bivd., Detroit 2 
©. J. McClure Talking Pictures, 1115 W. Washington Bivd., 
Chicago 7 
Magnavox + Nag Wayne, Ind. 
eanecars » He S. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 
seeeee hainis & Mfg. Co., 900 Fauquier St., St. fom 6 
MovleMite can, 1105 E. Truman Rd., Kansas City 6, 
Neumade Products Corporation, 328 W. 42nd St., New York 10 
oo Electronics Corp., 6824 Lexington, Hollywood 38, 
ali 
Orradio industries, Inc., T-120 Marvyn Road, Opelika, Ala. 
Peerless Film Process: Corp., 164 W. 4éth “St., New York 36 
Pentron Corp., 777 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago 
Radiant M . Corp., 2627 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 
RCA Victor Division, Radio Corp. of America, Camden, N.J. 
Reeves Soundcraft Corp., 10 E. 52nd St., New York 22 
Rek-O-Kut Co., 38-01 ueens Bivd. Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
Revere Camera Co., 320 E. 21st St., Chicago 16 
Mark Simpson Mfg. Co., 32-28 49th St Long Island City, N.Y. 
Self Teaching Aids, 9819 S. Normandy ‘Ave., Los Angeles 
Society for Visual ‘Education, Inc., 1345 W. " Diversey Parkway, 


Chicago 14 

‘ Seunseriber Corp. ‘orp., 146 Munson St., New Haven, Conn. 
Spindler & Pann = 2201 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 
Squibb T , inc., 1213 S. Akard St.. Dallas, Texas 

s & Equipment Co. 7106 ‘W. Touhy Ave., 


Chicago 31 
Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
Strong Electric cop 87 City Park Ave., Toledo 2, Ohio 
Three Dimensional Corp., 4555 W. Addison St., Chicago 41 
Y-M Corporation, Benton Harbor, Michigan 








Victor Ly Corp., Davenport, lowa 
Victorlite , 5350 Second Ave., Los Angeles 43, Calif. 
35-01 Queens Bivd., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


Viewlex, on. 
Visual Specialties Co., 5701 W. Vernor St., Detroit 9, Mich. 
veetie Screen Co., 239 x. St., San Diego 1, Calif. 
Corp., 5619 Bloomingdale, Chicago 39 
Co., i900 Clark St., Racine, Wis. 
Zenith ® Radio Corp., 661 W. Dickens $t., Chicago 











Children of 
Americas Gar North 


These children live beyond the Arctic Circle. 
In winter they wear clothing made from the 
skins of caribou, polar bear, seal, and walrus. 
They eat the meat of those animals and 
they burn their fat for heat and light. 
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Fifty Years Ago 
in the 
Normal Instructor 


“Every teacher is a theorist for he can- 


not teach without a method. The reason 
why he adopts one method and not another 
constitutes his theory.” 


“For solid comfort send one dollar for 
a head rest that can be quickly attached 
to the side of a rocking chair for resting, 
reading or sle ping.” 


“In Manitoba salaries have gone up 33 
in two years. This has largely resulted 
from the searcity of teachers.” 


“The Chicago Board of Education has 
decided to erect twenty portable school 
buildings. Each building will house sixty 
children and will cost two thousand dol 
lars.” 


“The Attorney General of Kansas has 
decided that a pupil in the public schools 
cannot be compelled by a teacher to tell 
tales on another pupil.” 


{dvocates of Woman Suffrage in their 
convention at Auburn, New York, passed 
1 resolution for a bill to be presented lo 
state legislators demanding the same salary 
be paid to women teachers in the public 
schools as received by men doing the same 


u ork 


“Enthusiasm for education in Puerto 
Rico is universal with children crowding 
the schools to acquire the language of the 
I nited “utes.” 


i blistering article, reprinted from the 
Kansas City Star, entitled “Do Teachers 
Read?” accused them of seldom looking 
" anything but textbooks. 

Sam ple sentences 

“Teachers don't know very much.” 

‘They don’t want to know anything but 
the particular thing that they happen to 
he teaching.” 

“The mind of the teacher does not grou 
norm lly + 

“The ordinary teacher acquires pedantic 
ideas of his own importance because of 
dealing constantly with children.” 

‘Ministers are very much like school 
teachers.” 


“Any young boy that is properly in 
structed would prefer to take his younger 
sister or brother for a ride over the ice 
to eruder, more boisterous activities.” 


| Sy Yat) 
2} We, 
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HEMI 


Children 
Love 
Fantasy 


WALT DISNEY 


N OTHING is more important in the life 
| of a child than the play of imagina- 
tion during the formative years. The exer- 
cise of his explorative fancy in daydream- 
ing is as necessary to healthy development 
as bread and milk, joyous physical activity. 
and parental affection. 


Not only do children love the world of 
fantasy. They live largely in it and are en- 
titled to it as an inalienable right and privi- 
lege. They come by it from sources deep and 
ancient in the make-up of the human race 
something so inexplicable as to be truly mys- 
tical. 

Wordsworth touches it in his “Ode on In- 
timations of Immortality” when he says, 
“Heaven lies about us in our infancy!” A\l- 
though the poet’s immediate reference was of 
a religious nature, he also gave it the broader 
meaning of the guileless young spirit in its 
first innocent wonder at the world before dis- 
illusionment can cloud its paradise. 


These are the heroic years of life. The 
child himself is the hero. Out of his limited 
experience and observation he shapes his own 
universe. In it he soars at will beyond his 
gravity-weighted body, beyond his own shad- 
ow. To him it is not a never-never land, but 
rather a wonderland—a Possible Land—in 
which magic is the commonplace. Invitation 
to it is often phrased, “Let's play—let’s make 
believe.” But it is always a serious adventure. 
stirringly real. 

In it boy and girl are invincible. Handicaps 
are wiped out in one mighty leap of fancy. 
No one can lick the boy, make brighter or 
funnier remarks, or more readily win the shy 
attentions of that little charmer in the next 
block. No adventure is cither improbable or 
impossible. This is the world as it should be 

and as it just possibly may be behind the 
mask of what we so assuredly call reality. 


The stuff out of which he—or she—coins 
this wondrous world comes mysteriously out 
of the recesses of his own innocent. groping 
young soul or from books, parents, teachers, 
and other sources of information considered 
reliable. Fable and fairy tale which other 








fantasists have dreamed into some of the 
world’s finest literature and art also contrib- 
ute to these dream flights. 


Let us beware how we curb and check 
too soon this reassembly of life’s facts and 
aspects into the child’s own patterns of how 
things should be. Let us not in our superior 
adult way disparage our children’s facility 
in fantasy. There is a profound reason for 
this creative outlet. It will pass or diminish in 
due time, regrettably, as youthful ideals have 
to square with less shining human perform- 
ance and frailties. But, let us not cut down the 
young knight in gleaming armor to our own 
sober adult size before he has had his glorious 
fling of the spirit. 


Artists, storytellers, poets, the classicists 
of fairy tale and fable, merely have the 
courage to put their daydreams into word- 
shapes and picture-shapes that have com- 
mon and universal and timeless appeal. 

Children come upon these treasures fresh 
and eager, happy that respected and famous 
grownups also are familiar with the people 
and the affairs, the manners and the places, 
of wonderland. They are thus confirmed in 
their own love of fantasy. 

To these sources of childhood delights, the 
theater must of course be prominently added. 
Nowhere else can the drama of fantasy be 
80 excitingly projected as on the movie 
screen. Nowhere else can the legitimate 
love of fantasy be more appealingly catered 
to. 


The word “escapism” is often applied to 
theatrical flights away from earth-bound re- 
ality. But, sometimes I feel that we can best 
escape back to basic realities through the very 
portals of fantasy—to that freehold of the un- 
fettered spirit where “heaven lies about us,” 
as in childhood, before “Shades of the prison- 
house begin to close Upon the growing boy,” 
as Wordsworth has reminded us, 
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we Ben Franklin said: ““The 
way to wealth is as plain as 
the way to market. It depends 
chiefly on two words, industry 
and frugality; that is, waste nei- 
ther time nor money, but make 
the best use of both. Without in- 
dustry and frugality nothing will 
do; with them everything.” 

He might have gone on to say 
that it is easy to save if saving is 
made easy. 

With this in mind, banks all 
over the country have started spe- 
cial savings departments for the 
school children and the collection 
of weekly savings is handled as a 
part of the routine of the school. 
Everything possible is done to 
make it easy both for the children 
and the school. 

Here in Lincoln, we have (as 
yet) school savings in only the 
Catholic parochial schools. ‘This 
has been the starting point in 
school savings in a number of cit- 
ies that now have the plan in both 
parochial and public schools. 

Wednesday is “bank day” in 
these Lincoln schools and, just 
to see how they handle the week- 
ly collection, I rode with the 
young woman from the National 
Bank of Commerce who helps 
look after the children’s savings. 
We took a photographer along 
with us to snap a picture or two 
so that we could show you the 
idea in operation. 

I found it amazingly simple. 

Every Wednesday morning the 
children bring their savings to 
school. Each child puts his mon- 
ey and his passbook in a colored 
envelope (furnished by the bank) 
and his name and the amount of 
his deposit are written on the en- 
velope. He then turns it in to his 
teacher or to a room manager 
appointed to make the collection 
of envelopes in that room. Then 
all the envelopes from that room 
are put in a largerenvelope pouch 
and sent to the principal's office, 
ready for the bank. Regular 
weekly deposits are encouraged 
but not required. 

Everything is made as attrac- 
tive as possible to the children. 
Their envelopes have pictures on 
them of squirrels holding nuts 
symbolic of the necessity of storing 
away something until it is need- 
ed. A special kit explains to the 
teachers the purpose of school 
savings and the simple method by 
which they are handled. 

Over and over, I heard teach- 
ers comment: “We were afraid, at 
first, that the school savings plan 
might be complicated and hard 
to get started, but we've found 
it easy to handle and we believe it 
is a fine thing for the children.” 
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Saving is 
fun 


ARNOTT R. FOLSOM 


President, Teachers Casualty Underuriters, 
and Director, National Bank of Commerce, Lincoln, Nebraska 





It’s easy for a child to start sav- 
ing. Only twenty-five cents opens 
an account and weekly deposits 
may be as low as ten cents. In 
fact, when I visited the schools 
yesterday, many of the deposits 
were for ten cents, but there were 
some larger ones. 

One bright-eyed, quiet little 
girl had made three dollars dur- 








ing the week by baby-sitting and 
she put it all in her envelope to 
be taken to the bank and credited 
on her account. 

A boy had made two dollars 
and a half by raking leaves over 
the week end, and he put one dol- 
lar and a half in his envelope, 
saying: “I’m keeping the dollar 
for something I want to buy.” 
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Sometimes the money that goes 
into the envelopes cores from the 
child’s allowance: sometimes it is 
money that the child has made 
by working or by collecting and 
selling pop bottles, scrap iron, 
coat hangers, and other things 
that people throw away. 

Parents find it is a good time to 
talk “saving” when they give an 
allowance to a child. Often a 
budget is worked out with a stat- 
ed amount for expenses; for Boy 
Scout, Girl Scout, Campfire, 4-H, 
or other dues; a certain amount 
for Sunday school or church; and 
a definite amount to be saved. 
Such financial huddles between 
the children and their parents 
lead to realistic thinking and sys- 
tematic budgeting, and usually 
there is a simultaneous under- 
standing of how the entire fam- 
ily income is to be handled. 

We all know that there is con- 
stant competition for the child’s 
dime. Shall it be spent for candy? 
A comic book?~ A  second-run, 
double-feature movie? Or shall it 
be saved? The decision often rests 
on whether or not the school sav- 
ings plan is available to the child. 

Children find it especially easy 
to save their money when it is be- 
ing saved for a purpose. The pur- 
poses are as many and varied as 
the children themselves. ‘They 
save for a bicycle, for a trip to 
camp, for a present for a member 
of the family, for sports or musical 
equipment, or simply for the 
sheer joy of saving. Whatever the 
purpose, it is usually very near 
and dear to the child’s heart, and 
he finds it fun to watch the 
amount grow week by week. 

It’s just as the great Scottish 
entertainer Sir Harry Lauder said: 
“A bankbook makes good read- 
ing—better than most novels.” 

Of course the boys and girls 
may take their bankbooks to the 
bank and withdraw all or part of 
their savings, if they wish. But 
experience shows that most chil- 
dren are careful about spending 
the money they have saved. “I 
earned my money the hard way,” 
one boy told me, “and I’m going 
to keep it as long as I can.” 

Experience shows, too, that the 
child is careful of the things he 
buys with his savings. He may 
use his savings to put himself in 
business. For instance, one boy 
told me that he had saved, last 
year, until he had enough money 
to buy a power lawn mower; 
then he contracted to mow a 
number of lawns in the neighbor- 
hood during the summer. “I made 
big money,” he said, “and I saved 
most of it. Next spring, I'm go- 
ing to buy another power mower, 
contract some extra lawns, and 
hire some other kids to help me.” 

Such progress through saving 
has opened (Continued on page 91) 
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i» CHILDREN in the primary 
grades there are only two im- 
portant days in the year—their 
birthdays and Christmas, but 
that’s enough reason to use the 
calendar as teaching material. 


For Background 


My second-graders begin early 
in the school year to learn about 
time—hbased on the clock. We 
get the best results when each 
pupil has a clockface with mov- 
able hands for doing simple num- 


ber problems, such as: 


1. Five minutes after 12. 
2. One-half hour before 12. 
3. Thirty minutes after one. 
4. Lunch hour. 

5. Length of recess. 


6. Number of times around the 
clock in 24 hours. 
These exercises point out the need 
for knowing how to tell time. 

For a language experience, we 
have a storytelling period based 
on time situations. While one 
child tells “What I Did After 
School” or “When I Get Up in 
the Morning,” another indicates 
on the big model clock the times 
mentioned in the story. 


The Calendar Year 

A year is a large concept for a 
child so we use films and film- 
strips as an introduction. (See 
list on page 92.) We compare 
the seasons with the four quarters 
of clock time. Then, we look at 
seasonal play and work, and plant 
and animal life. Children are 
also curious about night and day, 
and hot and cold weather. 

What is in a calendar? 

1. Name of the month. 

2. The figure for the year. 

3. Number of wecks. 


[44] 
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JO GARDNER 


Teacher, Second Grade, 
Adair School, Sunnyvale, California 


A Unit for Primary Grades 


t. Names of the days, begin- 
ning with Sunday. 

5. Number or date of each 
day. 

For number work, we find the 
calendar helpful because children 
can get answers directly from it. 

1. How many days in the 
week? 

2. How many days in a spe- 
cific month? (Both counting 
practice. ) 

For reading and spelling, use 
the days and the months. The 
days seem easy because there are 
only seven, but it takes children 
longer to really know the months 
so they can tell which is first, 
fourth, and so on. As a check on 
learning, follow with problems. 


1. If the first Tuesday comes 
on the 4th, what dates are the 
other ‘Tuesdays in that month? 

2. What dates come before the 
6th, 13th, and 21st? After? 

3. How many days ago was 
the last school holiday? 

4. How many days are there 
between Lincoln’s Birthday and 
Washington’s Birthday? 


Our Big Calendar 


We made a large chart relating 
the calendar to time, important 
events, and seasons. The calen- 
dar pages were arranged clock- 
wise with December at 12, and 
June at 6. Cut-paper numbers of 
the months were placed to make 
it look more like a clock. This 






arrangement gave the children a 
feeling for the continuity of days, 
weeks, and months, and it made 
it easier for them to learn which 
was the 2nd, 8th, or 10th month. 

The calendar again offered 
practical number work, as we 
drilled on: 12 months in the year; 
4 seasons of 3 months each begin- 
ning on the 21st (for simplicity) 
of March, June, September, and 
December. Pictures of holidays 
arranged as a border also provid- 
ed problems: 

1. Washington’s 
(date). 

2. Valentine Day is 
(week) of February. 

3. Fourth of July is on (day) 
in 1955. 

4. Thanksgiving is in (month). 

5. January | is (holiday). 

With all the months in view, 
each child located the date of his 
birthday, and placed his name 
card near the month and season 
on the chart. Then, when the day 
arrived, he connected a ribbon 
between his name and birth date, 
to be removed at day’s end. This 
served as a basis for perpetual re- 
view, and kept class interest in 
the calendar alive. 


Birthday is 


in the 
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with a Calendar Study 


Aistory of the Calendar 


ETHEL HOGE MALADY 


Teacher of Elementary Science, Training School, 
Canonsburg, Pennsylvania 


A Middle and Upper Grade Unit 


HE calendar is more than a 
T piece of paper or cardboard. 
The real calendar is in the sky, 
and this fact was discovered thou- 
sands of years ago. 

What is a calendar? 

A calendar is an orderly sys- 
tem of dividing and recording 
time so the beginning, length, and 
divisions of a year are fixed. Cal- 
endars recognize two great nat- 
ural divisions of time—ihe day 
and the year—based on the earth’s 
relationship to the sun. The 
month is based on the changing 
phases of the moon. The week is 
a man-made division. 

W hat is the lunar calendar? 

The rising and setting of the 
sun measured the length of the 
day for early man, but he needed 
some way to measure a year. This 
was especially true if he lived 
where winters were cold, because 
he had to know when to begin his 
preparations for that season. 

At some early time, men dis- 
covered the endless procession of 
full moons. ‘Twelve moons cor- 
responded, well enough for their 
purposes, to a complete cycle of 
seasons, and for thousands of 
years men had no better way of 
determining them. 

Ancient Egyptians and Baby- 
lonians were among the first to 
work out a real calendar based 
on the moon. Greeks and Romans 
used similar lunar calendars until 
the time of Julius Caesar. Even 
the American Indians counted 
time by moons until they learned 
the white man’s way. But lunar 
calendars are complicated by the 
fact that 12 moons, or cycles of 
28 days each, do not amount to 
a full year. 

Are lunar calendars used today? 

Many primitive people still use 
the moon (or month) as their 
longest unit of time. 

The lunar calendar is also used 
by the Jews and Mohammedans 
in their religious observances, and 
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the Christian Easter is fixed by 
rules derived from it. 

What was discovered about 
measuring the year by the sun? 

The priests of ancient Egypt 
were perhaps first to devise a 
reasonably accurate calendar by 
measuring the year by the sun. 
Thirty centuries before the birth 
of Christ, the length of the year 
was fixed at 365 days. After keep- 
ing records for many years, an- 
cient astronomers eventually dis- 
covered that a year was about 
365% days long. 


Upon what is the calendar 
based? 
There are three factors: the 


rotation of the earth on its axis 
gives us the basic unit of time, the 
day; the revolution of the moon 
around the earth gives us the 
month; and the movement of the 
earth around the sun gives us the 
year, and the change of seasons. 

Why are calendars difficult to 
make? 

For ages, men have been per- 
plexed because the divisions of 
time by days, months, and years 
do not fit together. 

Scientists have discovered that 
days are 23 hours and 56 min- 
utes; months are 27 days, 7 hours, 
43 minutes, 12 seconds; years are 
365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 46 
seconds. These measurements 
make it impossible to make a cal- 
endar that comes out even. 

How many calendars have been 
used in our country? 

Since discovery of the New 
World, and development of the 
United States, there have been 
two—the Julian and the Gre- 
gorian calendars. Calendar comes 
from “calends” which was the 
first day of the month in the an- 
cient Roman calendar. 

Julius Caesar’s calendar was 
introduced in 46 B.c. It estab- 
lished a year of 365 days with one 
of 366 days every fourth year to 
take care of accumulated time. 
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By 1582, the Julian calendar 
was outdistancing the seasons. 
Spring arrived on the eleventh of 
March instead of the twenty-first. 
Then Pope Gregory XIII author- 
ized corrections in the Julian cal- 
endar, January | became the first 
of the year, and only the century 
years divisible by 400 were count- 
ed as leap years. Roman Cath- 
olic nations adopted the New 
Style or Gregorian calendar while 
Protestant and Greek Orthodox 
countries retained the Old Style 
Julian calendar for some time. 

The Gregorian calendar was 
adopted by Great Britain and the 
American colonies in 1752. The 
people went to bed September 2, 
1752, and woke up the following 
morning on September 13. 

In many books, the letters O.S. 
appear after certain dates. George 
Washington’s birthday may be 
written February 22, or February 
11, O.S. The initials refer to the 
old-style Julian calendar used in 
the colonies prior to 1752. By 
adding 11 to dates of the Julian 
calendar you will know the date 
according to the Gregorian one. 
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Although the Gregorian is more 
accurate than the Julian calen- 
dar, it still leads to confusion. A 
month may contain 28 to 31 days. 
Years begin on different days of 
the week, holidays often fall in 
the middle of the weck. Such ir- 
regularities difficulty in 
business. 

Many plans have been pro- 
posed to reform the calendar so 
it will serve the 
cial, educational, and _ scientific 
activities of modern man. A world 
calendar is under consideration. 

W hat reforms are proposed? 

1. Months to be 26 weekdays, 
plus Sundays. 

2. Holidays permanently fixed. 


cause 


economic, s0o- 


3. Agreement of days and 
dates from year to year. 
4. Retain the present twelve 


months, but have equal quarters 
of 3 months, with 13 weeks of 91 
days. 

5. The 365th day (December 
31) to be World Day, an interna- 
tional holiday. Leap years would 
have a day added to June (June 
31). See page 92 for audio- 
visual and teaching ideas.) 









INERAMA ? 


To help you with your classroom science 
activities, Dr. Blackwood and Dr. Gould 
will present this science page each month. 


What is 
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Ee RAMA is a new type of mov- 
A ing picture. It was invented 
by Mr. Fred Waller. The ideas 
which led to the invention go 
back to the days when Waller 
was in charge of trick photogra- 
phy for a motion-picture studio. 
He produced everything from 
model shipwrecks to a coach for 
Cinderella. He became _inter- 
ested in learning how and why 
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CAMERA TAKES THREE 
PICTURES SIMULTANEOUSLY 


people see the things they see. 
He hung flaps over the peak of 
a cap and experimented to see 
how much he could see from the 
sides of his eyes. He was surprised 
to find it was quite a lot. After 
doing many experiments, he de- 
cided that the eye records only a 
crude picture on the retina and 
the brain fills in the details, based 
on a person’s experiences. 











Paul E. Blackwood 


Specialist for Elementary Science, 


U.S. Office of Education 


To illustrate this point, Mr. 
Waller told how one time he was 
asked to prepare a scene of a 
young couple clutching each oth- 
er on the bow of a sinking ship. 
He built a ship model, put two 
tiny objects in the bow and shot 
the pictures. Later everyone asked 
him how he got the miniature 
people to move, wave their arms, 
and gesture so desperately. The 
“people” were really two shape- 
less lumps of clay that didn’t even 
resemble people and they hadn't 
moved at all. The brains, not the 
eyes, of the audience gave them 
shape and motion. 


Cinerama—a 3-Dimensional 
Effect 


Most conventional motion pic- 
tures are limited to a narrow 
screen. You see only what is 
straight ahead of you. But in 
normal vision you also see out of 
the corners of your eyes. Cine- 
rama provides a picture as real as 
if a person were right in the cen- 
ter of the scene. Conventional 
movies are like looking through 
a keyhole compared to Cinerama. 
It presents nearly the whole range 
of normal vision and hearing. In 
motion pictures, television, radio, 
and phonograph, the sound comes 
from one direction. In life it 


HENRY GOULD Professor of Science, State Teachers College at Brockport, N.Y. 
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Water vapor is one of the invisible 
gases contained in the air around you. 
The warmer the air, the more invisible 
moisture it can hold. As the air cools, 
the excess moisture drops out. 

If your basement or closet is damp, 
one simple way to remove the excess 
moisture is to use a substance having 
the property of taking up water from the 
atmosphere and dissolving itself in the 
water. One of the most widely used 
of such deliquescent substances is cal- 
cium chloride, which will absorb ap- 
proximately 100 per cent of its own 
weight. 

You can buy a 25-pound bag of cal- 
cium chloride flakes at your local paint 
or building supply store. You will also 
need a nonrusting container to catch 
the absorbed moisture, and a fine mesh 


screen to hold the flakes over the con- 
tainer. For an area as large as a base- 
ment, you could hang a burlap bag full 
of the chemical to one of the joists and 
place the pail directly underneath. 
When using this homemade dehumidi- 
fier, the basement windows or closet 
doors should be kept closed so that no 
warm outside air is allowed to mix with 
the air you are drying. Best results will 
be obtained if the air-drying unit is kept 
as full of caleium chloride flakes as pos- 
sible. Remember, too, that the larger 
the exposed surtace area of the flakes, 
the faster the absorbing action. 

You need not throw away the water 
and calcium solution. In the summer it 
can be sprinkled on tennis courts or 
driveways. In the winter, mix it with 
sand or cinders to spread on icy roads. 
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comes from all directions. In 
Cinerama, as in life, sound comes 
from all directions. 

To get these effects on the 
screen, Mr. Waller had to devel- 
op cameras and projectors that 
would duplicate the vision of a 
pair of human eyes. If he could 
do this, he knew the brain would 
do the rest. Anyone looking at 
such a picture would feel that he 
was standing in the middle of the 
scene. He would be the camera. 


The Cinerama Camera 


In real life your attention may 
be on one object, but your field 
of vision at the same time includes 
everything on either side as far as 
the corners of the eye can see. 
The same is true of sound. A boy 
or girl walking down a city street 
hears not only the sounds just in 
front but those on either side and 
behind too. 

The Cinerama cameras and the 
sound system capture all of this. 
The camera has three lenses. 
Each is no bigger than the lens of 
your eye. Each is set at a 48° 
angle to the others. Each lens 
takes a third of the picture’s total 
width and exposes its own reel of 
film. The lens in the center points 
straight ahead. Those on the sides 
point in, so that the left lens takes 
the right side of the picture and 
the right lens takes the left side. 

The films rotate at exactly the 
same speed. (Continued on page 91) 
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Grandpa's Camel =~ 


LOIS SNELLING 





ORSE—cow—dog,” Barney was saying as 
he tapped a pencil against his notebook. 
“Barney, what are you muttering about?” 
his sister Jean wanted to know. 
so Gramps can read the paper.” 
“I’m thinking about American domesticat- 
ed animals,” Barney said. “My teacher asked 
us to write a composition about one.” 
Grandpa peered over his newspaper, and 
his eyes twinkled behind his glasses. “Why 
don’t you write about camels?” he asked. 


“But, Gramps, they're not American,’ 
Barney protested. “Camels belong to the 
Arabs.” 


“T once had a camel, Gramps said, watch- 
ing their surprise. “I named him Abdullah.” 

Barney closed his notebook, and whispered 
to his sister, ““He’s making this one up,” be- 
cause Gramps often invented delightful sto- 
ries. To his grandfather he said, “Please tell 
us about your camel.” 

“Well,” said Gramps, laying his paper 
aside, “one day my father sent me out to find 
some lost steers. | was about your age, Barney, 
and I had a little cow pony named Speedy.” 

“Was that when your father had the big 
ranch in New Mexico?” Barney asked. 

“Yes, along in the 1880's, I guess it was. | 
was a pretty good cowboy, even if I was just 
a kid. So, I rode over to the far side of the 
ranch. I went into a deep, lonesome canyon, 
and what do you think I found?” 

“Abdullah!” Barney guessed, not really be- 
lieving it. 

Gramps nodded his bald head. “Yes, I 
was so flabbergasted that I could hardly 
think. I sort of believed I was dreaming. It 
just couldn’t be true—a real live camel in 
New Mexico! 

“But Speedy, my pony, knew it was true. 
He gave a frightened snort and wheeled 
around so fast that I dropped out of the sad- 
dle. ‘Then that pony took off for home as 
fast as he could. Fortunately, he had spilled 
the rope off the saddle horn, and I picked it 
up. Without the rope, I couldn’t have done 
a thing with that camel. But I swung it as 
I had learned from the cowboys, and the loop 
fell around the camel’s long neck. He didn't 
seem wild or unfriendly; he just stood there 
looking sort of puzzled, too. I led him out of 
the canyon and we started walking home.” 

“Why didn’t you ride?” Barney asked 


“Be quiet, 
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“Would 
Without 


Gramps looked at his grandson. 
you know how to get on a camel?” 
waiting for an answer, he continued, “Neither 


did I. My mother told me later that we 
Americans don’t know how to handle camels. 
When they were brought here, special drivers 
came with them. 

“On the way home, I decided to name my 
camel Abdullah, and I made all sorts of plans. 
I knew from schoolbooks that a camel can 
carry twice as much as the strongest mule, so 
he would be useful on the ranch. Camels 
can live on a diet that would starve a horse, 
so he would be cheap to feed. Besides, camels 
can go for days without water, and since they 
don’t mind heat or flying sand, I even thought 
of a trip across the Great Desert. Camel’s 






1p you know there is a bird that can’t fly, 
D but that swims as easily as a seal, and 
walks upright like a man? You're right—it’s 
the penguin. 

Instead of regular wings, penguins have 
flippers, bluish black on the back with white 
underneath. In water, they use the flippers 
like paddles, in a flying motion. On land, if 
a penguin is in a hurry, he will throw himself 
down, face forward, onto the ice or snow, and 
push himself as if he were on a sled, his flesh- 
red feet with the brown claws shoving him 
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hair is useful too, so I planned to shear 
Abdullah and sell the hair. Oh, I had big 
plans until it happened!” 

“What happened?” asked the children. 

“The cattle—they stampeded. I was near 
home, and the cowboys had just brought them 
in from the far ranges. When they saw that 
strange animal coming toward them, they 
were as scared as my pony had been. I was 
really worried when I saw those cows break 
away in all directions because I knew how 
long it would take the cowboys to round them 
up again. But when we reached the corral 
the sight of Abdullah frightened the horses. 
Over the fence they went! Now, I was in 
trouble! I dropped the rope on the camel, 
and ran after the horses, but of course, I 
couldn’t head them off. When I gave up and 
turned toward Abdullah, he was ambling 
through Mother’s garden, squashing vegeta- 
bles wherever he stepped. Mother was watch- 
ing, and looking a little scared too. I finally 
grabbed the rope and tied the camel to a tree. 

“*Where did you get him?’ Mother asked. 
When I told her, she announced, ‘Your father 
isn’t home now, but this camel must be gone 
before he gets back!’ 

**But why?’ I argued. ‘Camels are valu- 
able, and besides, I want to keep him.’ 

“Can't you see why?’ Mother asked. ‘Look 
at the damage he has already done. Camels 
aren't useful in America.’ 

“T was feeling bad about losing this cam- 
el, but I was curious about how it happened 
to be in our country. When I asked Mother 
if she knew, I learned some history.” 

Then, Barney confessed, “I thought you 


made up the story.” Continued on page 92) 


PENGUINS 


DOROTHY YOUNG CROMAN 


along at a great rate. His legs are too short 
for speed in any other way. 

The Adélie penguin, when standing erect, 
looks like a smart little man in an evening 
dress suit, with his lovely white front and 
shiny black back and shoulders. His long 
black coat tapers behind to a pointed tail 
which drags on the ground. His head and 
throat are also black, his eyelids startlingly 
white. He is about two feet five inches tall. 

Members of the Southern Cross expedition, 
the first explorers to spend a winter on the 
Antarctic mainland, at Cape Adare, in 1899, 
watched the arrival of the Adélie penguins in 
the Antarctic spring (mid-October). For 
fourteen days and nights thousands marched 
steadily over the ice, almost twelve miles from 
the sea. The nights were light by then, and 
the birds were easily seen. ‘The penguins 
walked like fat little men, one foot placed 
firmly ahead of the other, each flipper held 
out at a slight angle to help them keep their 
balance. 

Among early news items to come from Rear 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd’s last Antarctic trip 
was one about the Continued on page 84) 
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OPAL Y. PALMER 


Story-Time Tales 
te snark new. units 


Possums and Persimmons 


HE twins, Jeanne and Joe, 
were in Uncle Dan’s car on 
a road in Tennessee. They 
had been driving for hours 
and hours, it seemed. 

“I’m getting very hun- 

gry,” said Jeanne, and her 

twin admitted that he felt the same way, and 
even more so. 

“There is a crab apple tree,” said Joe, 
pointing ahead. 

Uncle Dan stopped the car under a tree 
without leaves. ‘The children saw hundreds 
of queer-looking balls, hanging from almest 
every twig. 

“These are not crab apples,” Jeanne decid- 
ed as she picked up one of the wrinkled or- 





ange fruits, about the size. of a walnut. “I 
wonder what they are.” 

“They're persimmons,” Uncle Dan ex- 
plained. ‘You may eat all you want.” 


“I like them,” said Joe as he spat out a 
big flat seed. “But I don’t see any more on 
the ground.” 

Uncle Dan climbed the tree and shook the 
limbs so that a lot of fruit fell. With it a big 
gray ball came down with a thud. 

“Uncle Dan, Uncle Dan!” shouted Joe. 
“A big rat fell from the tree and got killed! 
And there are a lot of dead baby rats!” 

Uncle Dan chuckled when he saw the big 
ball of coarse gray fur, and eleven little balls, 
all lying limp, with mouths partly open. 

“We've found a mother opossum and her 
babies,’ Uncle Dan told the children. 

“But they're all dead,” Jeanne moaned. 

“Not really. They're just playing dead,” 
said their uncle. “Opossums always play dead 
when danger is around. They were afraid we 
wouid injure them, so when I shook the tree 
they fell limp.” 

“I guess they like persimmons too.” Jeanne 
pointed to the telltale signs on Mother 
Opossum’s mouth. (Continued on page 89) 


The Twins and the 
Hoptoads 


EANNE and Joe and Un- 
cle Dan had been picking 
berries since early morning. 
The sun was hot, and the 
children were thirsty. 

“I know the water here 
in the pool is full of tad- 
poles, and it wouldn’t be 
safe to drink it anyway,” 
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These stories are naturals for stimulating pri- 
mary science study, and developing better 
observation and thinking. Talk about the 
ways animals carry their babies besides on 
their backs like opossums. Look at pictures 
of toads. Why can they jump so far? Are 
their legs all the same length? Using the pi- 
ano, or a borrowed telegraph key, tap out 
“eat” and “mouse” after showing the code on 





the board with the alphabet equivalent. 








sighed Jeanne, “but couldn’t we go in wad- 
ing, just to cool off?” 

“A good idea,” agreed her uncle. Then he 
added with a chuckle, “If you two were like 
toads, you would be getting your drink that 
way.” 

Uncle Dan knew a lot of things, but the 
children thought he was really teasing now. 
Surely toads did not drink with their feet. 

“Do you remember the toads we saw in 
the puddle of water after the rain yesterday?” 
Uncle Dan asked. 

“Yes,” the children said, “but they were 
not drinking.” 

Uncle Dan smiled. “Toads do not drink 
the way we do. They soak up water through 
their skins. That is why they like to lie in 
puddles. It is their way of drinking.” 

Jeanne and Joe waded around in the shal- 
low water and worked their feet in the cool 
mud that oozed between their toes. 

“Now I’m hungry,” Jeanne announced. 

“If you were like that little fellow, you 
could sit still and your meals would come to 
you.” Uncle Dan nodded his head toward a 
hoptoad sitting near the edge of the water. 
The twins saw the toad as its long tongue 
flashed out to take in a ladybug that flew too 
close. In a little while it caught a gnat, too. 

“Doesn’t he ever miss?” asked Joe. 

“Not often,’ Uncle Dan replied. “Once 
his tongue touches an insect it sticks because 
there is something on the toad’s tongue like 
glue.” 

“Oh, look! He closed his eyes, and now 
he doesn’t have any eyes at all,” said Jeanne 
excitedly. 

“You have sharp eyes,” commented Uncle 
Dan. “The toad has eyes, all right, but 





AN A-V LIST 


Animal Babies and Families, “Animals and 
Their Ways Series” (filmstrip, color), 
Eye Gate House, Ine. 

inimals around the World (filmstrip, col- 
or), MeGraw-Hill Book Company, Text- 
Film Dept. 

Autumn Is an Adventure (film, color and 
b & w), Coronet Films. 

Baby Animals (film), Young America Films, 
Ine. 

Common Animals of the Woods, “Animal 
Friends Series” (filmstrip, color, b & w), 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 

Country Mouse and the City Mouse, The, 
“Friendship Fables Series” (filmstrip, 
color), Eye Gate House, Ine. 

How Toads Grow, “Growing Things Series” 
(filmstrip, color), The Jam Handy Organ- 
ization. 

Kitty Cleans Up 
Films, Ine. 

Let’s Look at Animals (film), Young Ameri- 
ca Films, Ine. 

Rodents, “Animals of the World Series” 
(filmstrip, color), Society for Visual Edu- 
cation, Inc. 


(film), Young America 
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they’re not sticking up as they have been. 
When a toad closes his eyes, the eyeballs move 
down inside his mouth and help to push the 
insect, that he is trying to swallow, into his 
stomach. So, his eyes help him see and help 
him swallow.” Continued on page 89) 


The Telegraph Operator 


WISH I could telegraph 
Aunt Martha to come for 
us with the car,” sighed 
Jeanne as she put her bas- 
ket of nuts on the ground 
and pushed her curls back 
from her damp forehead. 
She sat down beside Uncle Dan on the dry 
leaves to wait for her twin brother Joe. 

The twins had been gathering nuts in the 
woods with Uncle Dan; now Jeanne and her 
uncle were waiting for Joe to fill his basket. 

Just then, the boy came running toward 
them. “Look, Uncle Dan! What is this?” 
He held out a queer brown object. 

“Looks like a birdie’s nest with a top on 
it,” said Jeanne. 

“That's just what it is,” said Uncle Dan. 

“How can a bird get through that hole in 
the side?” puzzled Joe. 

“It doesn’t,” laughed Uncle Dan. 
the home of a telegraph operator.” 

The only telegraph operator Jeanne and 
Joe knew about was the man at the telegraph 
office in town. 

“If we are very, very quiet,” said Uncle 
Dan, “we may be able to see one of these 
woodland operators.” Uncle Dan grinned 
when they said, “Here, in the woods?” 

So all three sat quietly under a tree until it 
was almost dark. Suddenly there was a tap- 
tap-tapping on a hickory tree across from 
them. About halfway up the trunk, a little 
white-footed wood mouse could be seen tap- 
ping a message on a piece of loose bark with 
his toe nail. He kept tap-tap-tapping—faster 
and faster. Then, they heard a rustle among 
the dry leaves on the ground, and another 
white-footed mouse climbed the tree. Almost 
at once the two scampered off together. 

“Do you suppose they are looking for their 
house?” whispered Joe, picking up the nest. 

“No,” said Uncle Dan, “that is probably 
last year’s house. Each year they find aban- 
doned bird nests and build weather-tight tops, 
then live in them, high up in trees. The one 
Joe found had fallen to the ground.” 

Then Uncle Dan showed the twins how the 
white-footed mouse had used grass, leaves, 
and sticks woven together and fastened all 
around to make a weatherproof dome on the 
bird’s nest. (Continued on page 89) 


‘““That’s 
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Practical Suggestions 
MARY F. MERWIN 


Kindergarten Teacher, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 


THE THIRD “R” 


Johnny points to three objects and counts 
1, 2, 3, 4,5; Mary counts 1, 2, 3; Johnny can 
count to 100; Mary can count to 10. They 
both like to play number games, and some day 
Johnny will count 1, 2, 3 as Mary does. You 
won't call it arithmetic in kindergarten, but 
children will gain number concepts that will 
help them when they do begin to have num- 
ber work. There is always counting of one 
kind or another but naturally you are not go- 
ing to teach your pupils to count automati- 
cally. So, let’s play some games. 

When all the children are sitting in a cir- 
cle Jimmy comes to you and you cover his 
eyes. Then you say, “All who have on red 
shoes, stand up.” “Now, Jimmy, can you 
guess how many children are standing up?” 
You have selected something which only a 
few are wearing. The children in the circle 
are in the game too and if Jimmy guesses ten 
instead of two, they will say, “Too big.” If 
he guesses wrong three times, they must not 
tell him the right number but will listen while 
he counts the ones who are standing up. If 
there are four or five children who are stand- 
ing up and Jimmy can’t count objectively he 
may touch each one on the shoulder and ev- 
eryone will count together. If Jimmy does not 
want to touch them, the teacher can say, 
“Jimmy and I will touch each one and we 
will all count together.” 

Counting children may be varied in many 
ways. When the one who is guessing says a 
number, the others may say, “That is too 
big,” or “That is too little,” or “That is too 
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COMBINE MATERIALS 


DIFFERENT types of materials can be combined 
to produce interesting pictures. For example, 
cotton makes a snow man look quite real. Bits 
of paper may be added for features and tiny 
bits of coal or pebbles for buttons. A _ scarf 
of real cloth and a hat cut from a piece of felt 
are effective. Twigs can be used for arms, and 
a lollipop stick with real broom straws for a 
broom. Use more cotton for the snow on the 
ground and paste tiny bits here and there to 
look like falling flakes. 

—Yvonne Altmann Bildahl 
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little; guess one just a teeny bit 
bigger.” ‘The game now involves 
more than simple counting. 
There must be a concept of 
number. Later you can elimi- 
nate the counting entirely and 
when the child who has his eyes 
covered opens them, he will look 
at the children standing and say 


After looking at and say- 
ing “one,” “two,” “three,” or 
“four,” and sometimes “none” 
(which is always a good joke), 
you can group children: for ex- 
ample, two children together and 
one a distance away. The answer must be “3,” 
not “2 and 1.” Just one more variation of the 
counting-children game. Then see how many 
other ways your group will suggest to you. 

In your hand place one or two buttons or 
beads and then say, “How many more must 
I put there so there will be four?” This game 
is fun if you play it with tiny candies and the 
children have a chance to eat them. 

Domino games will give practice in recog- 
nizing groups of numbers. It doesn’t mean 
dominoes as we play it. The equipment is a 
12” x 18” card with dominoes drawn on it 
and small cardboard dominoes duplicating the 
ones on the large card. The children play the 
game of placing the small cards on the cor- 
rect dominoes on the big card. Recognition 
of arabic numerals can be developed by past- 
ing a calendar on a stiff card and cutting 
apart a similarly pasted calendar page which 
is used in the same way as the domino game. 

A number vocabulary has been developing 
as the games have been played. Many chil- 
dren now use more and less, bigger and small- 
er, how many and how much. You hold five 
sticks in front of them and while one child 
closes his eyes you take one away; or you hold 
two and add two more. The children will 
add those expressions to their vocabulary as 
they answer your question, “What did I do?” 

These are planned activities. Incidental 
counting goes on all the time. They get three 
paintbrushes; they take two papers; they 
choose four children. At home they get two 
cups; they take three candies. They go to the 
store for two loaves of bread. Some have a 
better concept of number than others. Some 
will not.acquire one till after they have fin- 
ished kindergarten. A number experience is 
always valuable, and within the limits of abil- 
ity, the concept is continually developing. 


. . Hurrah for snow! 
the number without counting. Come cn! Let's go! 





Harold M. Lambert 


HURRAH FOR SNOW! 


Our spow suits will 
Keep out the chill 


Let’s wade and roll together. As does the summer sunshine. 
It’s cold, it’s wet, 
It’s fun, you bet! 
We love the winter weather. And snow—for winter playtime. 


We don’t need toys— 
Just other boys 


THE REST HOUR 


A rest hour should result in rest and re- 
laxation for both teacher and children. If 
strenuous effort on the part of the teacher is 
required in order to keep the children flat on 
their rugs or cots, it isn’t a rest period for any- 
one. When the children are experiencing a 
school rest hour for the first time the noveity 
is likely to inspire nice co-operation. In a lit- 
tle while those children who have long ago 
abandoned naps at home begin to feei it is a 
waste of time in school. They let their feel- 
ings be known in ways disturbing to everyone. 
There might better be no rest hour than one 
which requires constant policing. Let’s for- 
get about the children and see how to relax 
the teacher. 

There is never enough time for everything 
you want to do, so why not use the rest period 
to read to the children? In this visual age it 
is a good idea to develop a little auditory 
comprehension, and there is no better way 
than to let the children listen and make their 
own mental pictures of the story. This kind 
of rest is very easy. It even helped one teach- 
er to stay awake! 

Then there is the rest which gives an op- 
portunity to listen to music. Perhaps the 
teacher plays the piano, or she may use a re- 
corder. The teacher may stimulate interpre- 
tation by telling the children something they 
can listen for. It is not a violation of the rest 
period if they put up their heads to say, “I 
hear it.” Sometimes there need be no brief- 
ing at all; you just ask what the music 
makes them think of. Sometimes they can 
just listen. 

The singing rest is also a music rest, but 
more of the children will participate in it. The 
teacher may play, or (Continued on page 89) 
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SAVING 
AND 
SPENDING 


Centers of Interest 


rgyvurirt Week comes from January 17 to 
l 23, beginning with the birthday of that 
thrifty old fellow, Benjamin Franklin. Com- 
ing immediately after the Christmas season, 
in which families have been spending more 
than the usual amount of money, the topi 
of thrift is especially appropriate. Get the 
children to tell of their own experiences in 
saving money for gifts. Talk about Christmas 
clubs and other methods of systematic saving 
Use arithmetic problems and some actual 
experiences with coins to show the values of 
cumulative, regular savings. For example, 
let the children spread out the sheets of a 
calendar and place a dime on each Saturday. 
Then they can count to see how much money 
would be saved at the rate of a dime a week 
for a year. Do the same with quarters. 
From your discussion on savings and home 
banks should come some learnings on the op- 
Remember to underteach 
Two or three 


erations of banks. 
from a factual standpoint. 
functions are sufficient for primary children. 
The most simple are that banks are used for 
Saving, to store and change money, and to 
keep safe people’s valuable possessions. 

Of course you will want to take a trip to 
the bank. Concentrate on physical charac- 
teristics rather than involved functions. The 
children will get a lot more from seeing the 
night deposit box, the vault, and the windows 
where the tellers pay out the money than they 
will from trying to write checks. 

If you have a school savings program, use 
your thrift unit to develop some new bankers. 
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What Trudy 


Did with Her Money 


Trudy had ten shiny new nickels, 

“These are to help you learn to use money 
wisely,” her mother said. “You will get the 
same number each week.” 

Trudy was excited. “My, what a lot of mon- 
ey!” she exclaimed. “Two nickels will buy 
a double-dip ice-cream cone.” She put two 
nickels te 
used them all. Then she counted. “Five dou- 


ether and two more until she had 


ble-dip cones!” 
“You'll need money for other things,” said 
Mother. “What do you need for school?” 
“We always buy our own paper,” Trudy 
remembered. “It costs ten cents.” 
“Put ten cents aside for that,” said Mother. 
Trudy laid out two nickels. 
“I need 
added. “I'll put aside a nickel for that.” 
“Daddy gives you a dime for School Sav- 


money for Sunday school,” she 


ings each week,” said Mother. “We want you 
to take that money out of your fifty cents.” 

Trudy counted out two more nickels. “Now 
I have five left,” she said. 

“Yes, and you may decide just what you 
want to do with them,” said Mother. 

The first week Trudy bought a book. It cost 
25 cents and she didn’t have any money left. 

The next week she bought two bars of candy. 
Three nickels were left. “What shall I do with 
them?” she asked her mother. “There isn’t 
enough to buy another book or a record for 
my record player. I want a pair of boots for 
my doll but there’s not enough for that either.” 

“Save it,” Mother said. “ 


spend it all this week.” 


You don’t have to 


So Trudy put the three nickels in a box on 
her table. The next week she had two nickels 


left and the next week one. 


“If I save two nickels next week I can buy 
my doll some boots,” she thought. 

And that is what she did. She and Barbara 
went to the Five and Ten and bought the 
boots. They cost 39 cents. 

“You can put the penny change in your 
piggy bank,” Barbara said. 

Trudy showed Daddy the little boots. He 
thought they were fine. “I like to think you 
saved the money for them,” he said. 

“I’m going to save for a Pogo Stick next,” 
said Trudy. 

Daddy laughed because he was so surprised. 
Then he said, “I'll tell you what. [ll save 
two nickels for every one you save and we'll 
see how soon we can get a Pogo Stick.” 

Mother gave Trudy a small glass jar, and 
every week Trudy put one, two, or three nick- 
els in the jar and Daddy put twice as many. 

One day the jar was full. “What shall we 
do now?” Trudy wondered. “Get another jar?” 

“We might,” Mother said, “but you could 
put your money in the bank.” 

“The bank where Barbara’s uncle works?” 

“Yes, you and Barbara could take your 
money down there and open an account.” 

The two girls went to the bank window that 
said Savings Account. Trudy gave the woman 
at the window her money. She counted it 
and wrote down how much there was. 

Trudy and her daddy filled the little jar 
two more times and when they took the money 
to the bank the third time she found there was 
more than enough to buy the Pogo Stick. 

“I still have some money in the bank,” 
Trudy said as the woman at the window gave 
Daddy the money for the Pogo Stick. “I’m 
going to keep on saving for things I want.” 





Write a class letter, pointing out to parents 
the values of regular saving. ‘Then let each 
child copy the letter and take it home. 
Discuss saving that comes from not being 
wasteful. Let the children Suggest ways of 
being more saving at school or at home. 


At the Five and Ten 


J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 








Encourage the children to make up stories 
Discuss simple plots. Perhaps 














about saving. 














let one child begin, with another continuing. Senne 
Later, let the children play-act these stories. give a- 
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Banks to Make 


A CHILD may be more eager to save money if he can put it 
in a bank he has made or helped make. Here are some sug- 
gestions for banks that children can make. (An adult should 
cut the slot in metal, cardboard, or wood.) 

1. A papier-mache figure over a clay core. (Try other 
animals besides piggies. Paint imaginatively.) 

2. A glass jar with a slot in the metal top. (Put designs 
on the glass with enamel, or cover with bits of colored 
paper in a crazy-quilt design.) 

}. A tin can with the open end set in a clay base and a 
slot in the closed end. (Give the whole a coat of enamel.) 

4. A small but strong cardboard box covered with wall- 
paper. (Reinforce slot with gummed tape.) 

5. A wooden box made of scrap lumber and painted. 

6. A frozen-fruit-juice can inside the open end of a child's 
sock secured with Mystik-Tape. (The money goes in through 
a slot in the end of the can.) 
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WINTER FUN 


Helen B. Alter 


Teacher, First Grade, Birney School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





EACH YEAR, after the first snow, my children make their snow fun 
pictures. This year, after making individual drawings, the class 
decided to make a winter frieze. The children discussed ways and 
means of making it look real. They made figures that were really 
sledding, skating, shoveling snow, skiing, and feeding the birds, 
not standing stiff like statues. 

To get a three-dimensional effect we used paper springs for each 
figure. The springs were made by criss-crossing strips of paper '2” 
x 4”. We glued one end to the middle of each figure and attached 
the other end to the frieze, to make the figures stand out. 

The lake was painted with aluminum paint, the snow was brushed 
with glue and dusted with artificial flakes, and the snow man was 
made of cotton. Every child participated. The frieze was used for a 
hallway bulletin-board display. The signs for this display were also 
decorated with artificial snow. 
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MESH BAGS in which oranges and potatoes are sold 


are placed under thin tough paper and rubbed over with 


the flat side of large crayons, for interesting texture in the 
background of pictures and designs. Cardboard silhouettes 
of animals, birds, fish, toys, and even autumn leaves have 


been used in this method, called "frottage" from the rub- 
bing of color on the surface of a paper or fabric, which 
causes the forms of the thick objects beneath to appear 


on the top. 
ex UJ re Cut the figures from cardboard, and arrange them on 


a cut-open mesh bag. The small mesh works very well. 
Children can use their figures several times, as each re- 
arrangement will create a new picture. Each pupil can 


experiment to find out how much crayoning is needed. Sev- 
eral colors used wisely make the designs more attractive. 
Crosswise strings may be pulled out of position to 


produce a wavelike texture. ''Rain'’ can be made by re- 
moving all the crosswise strings in the center, and tack- 
ing the rest to a board or plywood. Paper should be placed 
diagonally over the strings, and rubbed with black. 





Lucile Strawser 
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ROBERTA WIGTON 


Art Supervisor, La Porte County, 
Indiana 


WHITE paper bags like those some candy counters use 
can easily be made into talking puppets. A number 2 
bag will fit nicely on a small child's hand. The face of 
an animal or clown is drawn on the bottom of the bag 
(after it is flattened) so that the upper lip just meets the 
lower edge of it. The rest of the mouth, which should be 
drawn partly open, and the shoulders, or whole body, 
may be drawn on the bag below. Ears or a comic hat 
may be stapled in position through all thicknesses of 
the paper. These can be partly curled or sculptured to 
add to the animation of the puppet. 

Drawings may be made in pencil and finished in water 
color or ink. In making a bunny or a tiger, two teeth are 
pasted under the upper lip where the bottom of the bag 
overlaps the mouth. Whiskers may be drawn, or made 


from pipe cleaners or leather lacing attached with cello- 
phane tape. The mouth can be made to move when the 
puppet talks, and so the inside of it must be painted to 
show red when the upper face is lifted. 

When making fish, snake, or dragon characters, use 
the paper bag horizontally. These puppets can add a 
surprise touch to a puppet play. 

For a puppet with arms that are convincing, cut a 
hole on either side of the bag and let the child's thumb 
and one finger stick out of the bag. Mittens or gloves 
cut from double pieces of cloth or construction paper can 
be pasted over the ends of the child's protruding thumb 
and finger. For a novel stage, use an ironing board, with 
sides draped; a low table under a taller one, or an arm- 
chair with the seat out. 


ESTHER ORDAL 


Teacher, Grade 6B, General Beadle School, 





PICTURE MAPS 


MAKING picture maps can be a purposeful learning activity, 
and one with a natural appeal to the child. To get my children 
started, | put a large piece of wrapping paper on the side 
blackboard and said nothing about it. When they asked what 
we were going to make | told them to think of some suggestions 
and if they could agree on one, they could start. During the 
free periods and lunch hour this was discussed. In social studies 
we were discussing some of the European countries. The pupils 
thought product maps would be helpful in many ways. They 
picked the country in which they were most interested. Each 
group of children made a map. 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


The big question was "How do we draw the outline of the 
countries?" | explained scale drawing and illustrated this on 
the blackboard. They also tried enlarging with chalk. Actual 
work was begun with soft lead pencils. One class period was 
allowed for organization, what to put on the maps, and what 
not to include. Two or three pupils worked on a map at a time, 
whenever their other work was finished. Each member contrib- 
uted something. Knowledge gained in class was supplemented 
with outside reference work. Children expressed their ideas 
and proved their creative ability. Each one had a feeling of 
achievement and success. 
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Glenelle McBeath 


Teacher, Second Grade, Park View School, 
Pueblo, Colorado 


HAPPY is the pupil who receives a carrying 
case filled with personal get-well cards and 
letters, when sickness keeps him home for 
several days or more. The time used for the 
project is valuable to the class in creating 
something unusual and attractive. In this way 
pupils can cut, color, paste, write, spell, and 
carry out directions previously given. The first 
few times get-well cards are made, the teacher 
can offer suggestions and give some direc- 
tions. When a few absent children have been 
remembered with cards and letters (which 
can be illustrated), pupils can make their 
greetings without help, after they receive 
some materials. Simple get-well cards may 
be made in different shapes and styles. Sug- 
gest cutting windows, doors, and slots in the 
card. Messages may be hidden in unusual 
places. If pupils lack ideas, use the type card 
shown with cutout figures, but encourage them 
to suggest variations. Fold in half twice, a 3” 
x 8” strip of lightweight paper. Draw a fig- 
ure of a child on the top section. Be sure the 
extended arms reach the folds on both edges 
of the paper. Cut out the figure. Do not cut 
the folded edges. This makes four paper fig- 
ures with hands joined. Mount inside a 4'2” 
folded card, pasting only the end figures down. 
The center ones pop up when the card opens. 
Animal stand-up cards can be cut double with 
the fold at the top of the back. 
























COLLAGES 
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MACHINERY 


Patricia Carson 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Ygnacio Valley School, 
Mt. Diablo Unified School District, Concord, California 


MY CLASS was working on a unit on aviation and the inter- 
est in motors and engines was high. One child brought 
an old vacuum-cleaner motor to school and dismantled it. 
While we were discussing the various parts, | decided to 
use the theme for an art lesson. | found several covers of 
advertising booklets from oil and machinery-supply com- 
panies, in hardware stores. We discussed the covers, and 
how the zigzags and spirals caused the patterns to appear 
to move. Though the designs on the covers weren't actual 
pictures of machines, we thought of machinery when look- 
ing at them. 

We cut from newspaper various shapes to represent 
parts of engines and the tools used to assemble them, and 
tried to give our own ideas of moving machinery. (The 
covers that had inspired us were put out of sight.) 

After each child cut gears, bolts, tools, washers, nuts, 
or springs, he consulted our “Anti-Monotony Chart" to be 
sure he had used designs of different shapes and different 
sizes. These same designs were cut from colored construc- 
tion paper. Colors were chosen by each one after checking 
the chart again to be sure he had different colors, varied 
lights and darks, and variations of brilliance or intensity. 
Colored pieces were mounted on 12” x 18” black construc- 
tion paper. 

The girls, too, enjoyed this lesson, but for the boys espe- 
cially it had real appeal, and was a far cry from drawing 
their usual pencil-point planes complete with insignia, blast- 
ing away at each other, 
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HOLDING A CONVERSATION 
IS JUST ONE OF THE ESSENTIAL LANGUAGE SKILLS COVERED IN 





Language 


FOR DAILY USE 





NEW EDITION —READY JANUARY 1955 


Here is a rich and rewarding elementary language series for 
grades 2-8 that fits the needs of each individual pupil...a sound 
and purposeful program that works in the classroom—easy to 
learn and easy to teach. 


THE AUTHORS 


Mitprep A. Dawson 
Jonnie MASHBURN MILLER 
MariAN ZOLLINGER 
KATHERINE CONNELL 
Mary C, FoLey 


@ Written by authors that know children and know classroom 
teaching—in both practice and theory. 


® A workable, teachable program that provides for steady 
growth. 


& Offering full and systematic coverage of skills that include 
speaking, writing, reading, observing, organizing, and listening 





—through realistic techniques that hold pupils’ interest. 


@ Filled with fascinating colored illustrations showing scenes 
from children’s favorite literature and real-life language 
situations. 


@ Stimulating, purposeful, and psychologically sound—develop- 
ing and maintaining skills in a carefully paced program of 
learning, practice, review, and testing. 


® Exciting full-color covers and a soil-proof binding that wipes 
fresh and clean at the touch of a damp cloth. 


ASK NOW FOR YOUR SET OF 
COMPLIMENTARY INFORMATION MATERIAL 


World Book Company 
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Pupils Make 
Their Own 


Classroom Curtains 


VIRGINIA VANDERSALL 


MAKING curtains for a classroom can be inexpensive, 
simple, and lots of fun. Tempera paint, fabric paint, 
pieces of cloth appliqued to the material, or crayon may 
be used. My pupils found the latter to be very exciting. 
We used unbleached muslin for the base material. We out- 
lined 9” x 12” blocks with a wide black crayon. Each 
boy and girl drew a picture or design with crayon in one 
of the alternate blocks, producing a checkerboard effect. 
Our theme (taken from the reading book, Singing Wheels) 
was to use the characteristic objects of pioneer days, 
such as spinning wheels, churns, ox yokes, powder horns, 
and axes. Laying the picture side face down on paper, 
the wax was pressed from the cloth with a hot iron, mak- 
ing the colors permanent. The total effect is gay, col- 
orful, interesting, and unique. Every child in the room 
made a contribution which he will point to with pride 
all through the year. Making something to add to the room 
furnishings was a new experience for this group. 
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in Our 
Halls 


BETSY SHUMWAY 


Art Consultant, Elementary School, Dansville, New York 


TODAY'S new school buildings, planned for 
function and for beauty, give increased op- 
portunities for learning and teaching. The 
conspicuous display areas throughout the 
building may become a problem if plans are 
not made to use them as part of visual edu- 
cation equipment. 

Do not overlook any display areas such 
as bulletin boards, glass show cases, and 
shelves. They are a valuable means of tell- 
ing the school, the parents, and the public 
what the children are doing; and should be 
planned with all the art and skill at hand. 

Hundreds of children will see these dis- 
plays every day, and their taste and power 
of discrimination may be developed by see- 
ing and helping to arrange their own work 
in the best form for exhibit. 

Think of the display areas as you would 
commercial advertising space—an attractive 
arrangement with a message that can be eas- 
ily grasped. Get display ideas from adver- 
tisements, store windows, and magazines. 

Start a file of display material and try 
to keep it up-to-date, saving only things 
that can be used again. The type of prop- 
erties to be saved depends on what is 
displayed and the area of the exhibit. 

Collages achieve a three-dimensional effect 
which appeals to the sight and also to the 
enjoyment of touching things. In a display, 
collage may be utilized to create interest 
with the use of string, wire, leather or other 
scraps, fabrics, and paper sculpture. 

In putting up a display on tackboard, pins 
will show less than thumbtacks. 

Vary the subject matter for interest. A 
science, music, or even arithmetic display 
can be as creative as art work. Humor will 
be enjoyed by the people who pass by and it 
can be used whenever it is appropriate with 
the message. Avoid the bizarre, and even 
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humor loses its impact if used every time. 
Displays should be uncrowded, simple, strik- 
ing—and each should project a single idea. 

Color should attract, but not distract 
attention from the children's work being 
shown. Actually any colors may be combined 
in one exhibit if used in suitable value and 
intensity. 

Make the message as brief and as well- 
spaced as possible. Never use hackneyed 
phrases, but it is not necessary to have an 
“out of this world’ caption. “Have you 
tried this?" brings the spectator into the 
picture. Cut-paper lettering is easy and fast 
to do and can be spaced effectively as an 
integral part of the display. 

In general, the exhibit should be light 
against a dark background, or vice versa. 
It can be colorful against a neutral back- 
ground or the other way around. Displays 
left in the same place for more than one week 
do not encourage people to look at the ex- 
hibit area. 

Colored paper mounts add much to the ef- 
fect and an open-type stapler can be used 
to attach the mounts to a display board. 

The best way to interest the pupils is to 
have them participate in planning the dis- 
play. It is a good way to be sure that the 
exhibit has appeal for that special age group. 

Shelf displays present new 
interest if colorful boxes are 
used as shelves. The display 
may include three-dimensional 
art objects such as papier- 
mache, clay, cut paper, soap 
sculpture, and stabiles. 

(Stabiles are those stable 
mobiles so easily constructed 
out of soap pieces and col- 
ored toothpicks. The prin- 
ciple of balance underlies 
this lesson much as with mo- 
biles but, instead of being 
suspended in air, they stand 
on your shelves and the move- 
ment is more limited.) 

A ceiling strip for tack- 
ing allows objects to hang. 
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Consider these problems when a large dis- 


play faces you. It may be too large for you to 
attempt to cover the whole surface, yet it 
provides ample area for showing things to 
be viewed at a distance. It is probably well 
lighted and has removable glass shelves. 

Take advantage of this opportunity to 
place shelves at a proper level for presenting 
three-dimensional material. Or if a large, 
flat background space is needed, remove 
shelves entirely. 

Usually three sheets of colored construc- 
tion paper 24” x 36” in conirasting or har- 
monizing colors will help to hold the objects 
together as a group. 

Displays of good design and craftsman- 
ship in jewelry, glassware, fabrics, furniture, 
china, and so on, aid in the development of 
good taste. 

A record of the subjects displayed is good 
to keep for reference. 

Any creative attempt, even if it is crude, 
may become attractive when it is properly 
displayed. Do not discourage some pupils 
by seeming to prefer to show the work of 
talented children only. 

These suggestions are for ail types of 
school displays. They help to show that art 
is a way of working and a mode of living 


within anyone's scope. 
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Belgium, 


Netherlands, 
Luxembourg 


MARIAN F. OWEN 


B* way of introduction, can any pupil in 


your class name the Benelux countries? 


Have they ever heard that term? It was 
coined in 1947 when Belgium, The Nether- 
lands, and Luxembourg (Be—ne—lux) formed 
an economic union Che plan represents a 
willingness on the part of government officials 
and industrial leaders to sit together and dis- 
cuss problems relating to markets, raw mate- 
rials, and their distribution 


BELGIUM 
J UST as the traveler can use one ofl several 
I 


orms of transportation to reach his des- 
tination, so there are more ways than one to 
study a country. Vary your formula for social 
studies to get good results. 
@ One good step in the mght direction 
would be to find what features make a coun- 


try stand out from its neighbors. Climate? 


‘Topography? Resources? 

Belgium, a country with a 40-mile coast 
line, is comprised of 9 provinces. To become 
familiar with their names and location, list 
them on the chalk board, and find them on a 
map. Besides Limburg and Brabant (the 
same names as two Netherlands provinces), 
there are East and West Flanders, Antwerp, 


Hainault, Namur, Liége, 


the official language through- 
out the country, but in 1912, 
Flemish was permitted in the 
Flanders schools. By 1921 it was 
approved for local governments, 
and in 1930 it became the ac- 
cepted language at the Uni- 
versity of Ghent. (Would two 
languages in a country pose any problems?) 

Some children have difficulty spelling a 
word correctly one way in English, but many 
names in Belgium may be correctly spelled 
two ways depending on whether they are be- 
ing used by a Fleming or a Walloon, i.e., 
Antwerp (Anvers Brussels (Bruxelles), 
Scheldt (Schelde). 

@ As an introduction to famous painters, 
combining The Netherlands and Belgium, 
display Johannes Vermeer’s “Young Woman 
with a Water Jug,’ which appeared on 
page 25 of the October 1954 issue of THE 
INstTRucTOR. On page 24 of that issue, 
Harriet Garrels helps you teach appreciation 
for this painting, and tells about the artist. 

Now, how about displaying art masterpieces 
from your set of “Owen Full-Color Miniature 
Prints’? ‘To prevent boring or confusing your 
pupils with quantity pick out 2 Van Dycks 

Baby Stuart and Children of Charles I); 2 
Rembrandts (Portrait of 





and Luxembourg (not to 
be confused’ with the coun- 
try of Luxembourg 

Only 170 miles wide, 
Jelaium = compares with 
As might 





Maryland in size 


Topics and Tips 
for TEACHING 


the Artist, and Syndics of 
the Cloth Guild); 2 by 
Vermeer (A Girl Read- 
ing a Letter and The Lace 
Maker); 2 by Hals (The 
Jester and The Laughing 








be expected, the.land in 

the north is low (about 10 feet above sea lev- 
el), but it rises to elevations of 2,000 feet as it 
approaches the Ardennes in the east. 

Off and on in their early history, Belgium 
and The Netherlands had the same rulers, but 
todays Belgium began as a monarchy about 
183 What is a “monarchy’?) At that time 
1 Prince Leopold ascended the throne as King 
Leopold I. The country enjoyed peace for 83 
years until World War I. The present King 
Baudouin | succeeded his father, King 
Leopold II1, who abdicated in July 1951. 

@ During your morning quiz program, 
you can stump the experts with this question: 
What language is spoken in Belgium? The an- 
swer-—it depends where you live. A language 
line crosses the country from east to west. 
North of the line 


Flemish is the language and below it French 


roughly south of Brussels. 


Northerners are the Flemings or 
Flemish, and the French-speaking Belgians 
are the Walloons. For many years French was 


18 spt vke mn. 


Cavalier). Or, use only 
one of each, if you feel that your class would 
so benefit. For discussion bait ask, ““What 
characterizes the work of each artist?” Do 
your pupils mention the round-faced, well fed, 
and well dressed look of Van Dyck’s subjects, 
the regal appearance of Rembrandt and the 
men of the cloth guild, the peacefulness and 
“hush” quality of Vermeer, and the gaiety of 
Hals’s work? Would your pupils be in favor 
of seeing their parents dressed like the people 
in the pictures? (Why do they feel so?) 

If there’s a museum available, arrange for 
a field trip so your pupils can see “the real 
thing” or good reproductions. Or, for a lan- 
guage experience, let them write about their 
favorite among the miniatures. Steer them 
away from a finished product reading like 
this: “There are two men in the picture. 
They are laughing. They have queer-looking 
hats on their heads.”” What you're after is 
emotional reaction. How do they feel after 
viewing the pictures? Happy? Gay? Seri- 
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Diesel or electricity, are replacing windmills. 




















Modern pumping stations, like the Lely near Enkjuizen, powered by 


Ewing Calloway 


ous? Depressed? Why do they like or dis- 
like a particular picture? 

@ Have any of your pupils seen their fa- 
thers using a road map when taking a family 
trip? Relative to Continued on page 82) 


THE NETHERLANDS 


OES your classroom become a clutter of 
D tulips, windmills, and wooden-shoe rep- 
licas at the mere mention of Holland? If 
you're featuring these old stand-bys, do you 
think it is fair to either your pupils or the peo- 
ple of Holland? 

Would you like it if American women were 
expected to wear linsey-woolsey and sunbon- 
nets just to satisfy an outsider’s mental picture 
of us? Surely, you’d think people ought to 
know better. So, it’s time to be realistic 
about Holland; the majority of the Dutch are 
tired of being quaint! 


Let's Begin 


To appreciate Holland you'll need a map 
showing important areas without too much 
detail. (See “Made to Order,” page 95, for 
a map and other teaching materials specific 
to The Netherlands. ) 

Names are sometimes confusing, and this 
may be true when children make the ac- 
quaintance of Holland. Speaking correctly 
and officially, it is The Netherlands. Neder- 
land (lowlands) formerly applied to Holland, 
Belgium, and northern France. Holland, 
properly applied, means North and South 
Holland, which are only 2 of the 11 provinces 
comprising The Netherlands. It is believed 
that “Holtland’”’ (wooded) was the original 
name. 

Don’t forget there’s more to Holland than 
the western coastal provinces. Except for 
North Brabant which is actually south of 
Utrecht, Limburg in the southeastern tip, and 
Groningen in the northeast, all the others 

Utrecht, Gelderland, Overijssel, Drente, and 
Friesland ) might be said to border Ijssel Lake. 

Maybe in your school days it was the salty 
Zuider Zee—pronounced zay. Since the com- 
pletion of the 20-mile Afsluit Dike, in 1932, 
the Zuider sea has become a fresh-water lake 
marked Ijsselmeer or Ijsel Meer on maps. 


—— 
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@ Take a poll. What are your pupils’ 
favorite spring flowers? How many are grown 
from bulbs? 

The most concentrated bulb-growing area 
in Holland is on 16,000 acres between Leyden 
and Haarlem. The first bulbs may have come 
from Persia. The mild moist climate along 
the natural sand dunes, and the soil at the 
edge of the polders, combine to produce fine 
bulbs. 

At the famous flower market at Aalsmeer, 
the buyers sit in seats equipped with an elec- 
trical signaling device. Pressing the button, 
the buyer signals his purchase, and the price 
he'll pay. This is registered on a huge dial at 
the front of the room. Samples of flowers 
are displayed by the boatload—passing in 
review across the waterway at the front of 
the room. 

@ Do your pupils live in single family 
dwellings or apartment houses? Have them 
consider the reasons certain types of housing 
may be characteristic of an area. This should 
encompass type, size, materials, and design 
if you really go places with the idea! Don't 
forget factors influencing size. 

In Holland, where man’s two primary 
needs, food and shelter, have competed for 
the acres behind the dikes, people have fa- 
vored multiple dwellings, or apartment-type 
houses, especially in the cities. 

Did you know that many old dwellings 
were built with the top gable tilting slightly 
forward, and that a beam projected from it? 
(Can your pupils think of any reasons for 
such construction?) In case you need a cue 
the tilt and the beam went hand in hand. 
Narrow stairways made it impossible to get 
furniture, fuel, and other bulky necessities to 
upper floors, so ropes were fastened to the 
projection for hoisting goods. By tilting the 
upper part, goods were raised without dam- 
aging windows or masonry. 

Of course, this was done before elevators, 
when ropes and block and tackle were the 
only methods of “going up” with freight. 

Even in villages, Dutch families seldom live 
alone in houses, and the farmers’ houses are 
as small as possible, and built up instead of 
“ranch style.” 

@ Why not have a “let’s pretend” period? 
Ask for volunteers—boys and girls—to pretend 
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they are visitors to your community. What 
do they like about it—or dislike? 

Was there any mention of papers, dirt, and 
other debris in the streets? Did you ever see 
a wisp of paper in any picture of Holland? 
Surely, amateur and professional photogra- 
phers don’t say to the governing fathers, “I’m 
taking pictures tomorrow, so let’s have every- 
thing spic and span.” Dutch people are nat- 
uraily that way! 

@ For a lesson in practical arithmetic, 
find out how much it costs to keep your com- 
munity clean for a year. Contact the mayor 
or street commissioner if necessary. How 
many people in your community? By this time 
you ll have the ingredients for a long divi- 
sion problem. (The figures will probably be 
so large that teacher 








tionary for help here. What description of the 
word would fit Luxembourg after a way was 
found to use the ore of its mines?) 

Southward, the land is more roiling, and 
the people call it the Good Land or Good 
Earth. The iron mines are in the extreme 
southern part of the country. 

@ Luxembourg is like a storybook coun- 
try. In the Middle Ages, knights and barons 
built castles in its rugged hills. Sometimes the 
country is called the land of haunted castles, 
and none in the north are less than 400 years 
old. Most castles today are in ruins. 

For some imaginative writing, let “those 
who will” describe life in a castle. Why did 
the knight live there? How did he protect it? 
Were castles warm and comfortable? 

One of the castles 





will have to assist in 
solving the problem, 
but use the per per- 
son cost to show its 
relation to the child 
in pairs of shoes, for 
instance. ) 

With some stimula- 
tion from dramatic 





In March 


Ah, springtime and Paris! Yes, that's 
the inspiration for our next teaching 
topics. While we're at it, we plan to 
do all of France and Switzerland, plus 
Spain and Portugal. Interested? 


belonged to relatives 
of President Franktin 
Delano Roosevelt, on 
his mother’s side of 
the family. Philip de 
Lannoi( Delano) lived 
in Clervaux (in the 
north central part) 
in the 17th century. 








presentations and col- 
orful art projects, you could initiate a “Clean 
Community Program” which would benefit 
children and adults. 

@ Does the topic of conservation bog 
down in your classroom? You might spear- 
head such a study by (Continued on page 82) 


LUXEMBOURG 


OULD you like to live in a country that is 
W only 62 miles from north to south and 
37 miles from east to west—at its widest part? 
If you’re nodding your head, then you would 
like Luxembourg, a country so small that the 
name on the map is almost larger than the 
space needed to write it. It wasn’t always so 
small; once, it was four times larger. In early 
history, it was called Liitzelburg. 

@ Take a road map showing your state, 
and mark off the size of Luxembourg, shaping 
the area as nearly like the outline of the coun- 
try as possible. Here’s a chance for you to 
show your pupils how to figure distance on a 
map by using the scale indicated. The mile- 
age of some near-by town may be 
known without resorting to arithmetic, 
but the practice will be valuable, and 
the known distance between the two 
points will check the pupils’ accuracy. 
The problem may involve multiplica- 
tion and fractions. 

Because of nearness to neighbors 
who speak different languages, most 
Europeans can speak more than one, 
and in Luxembourg three are used. The 
everyday language of all classes is a 
mixture of German, Flemish, and 
French. The official language of the 
government is French, and English is 
spoken by a large part of the 300,000 
people. 

@ What is Luxembourg like? The 
northern part (the E’sleck or highland 
is the most rugged and wooded. Even 
today a few straw-thatched houses re- 
main to show the type of home com- 
mon before 1870. After that date the 
effects of the Industrial Revolution 
were felt. (What is a revolution? You'd 
better have your pupils consult the dic- 
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In 1621, he sailed 
from Leyden, Holland, for Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts. (Do your pupils know what years 
are included in the 17th century, or the 20th, 
in which we live?) 

‘Towns in the E’sleck are small and neat 
and even the largest do not have more than 
5,000 people. Wherever men live, they learn 
to use the land and its resources, and in this 
section of Luxembourg the slopes are covered 
with low-growing oaks which are useful in the 
tanning industry. (What material is tanned? ) 
The business has flourished for years, and 
even now the country provides 50 per cent 
of the tanned leather available for the Benelux 
countries. Esch on Sure, Vianden, and Wiltz 
are tanning centers. 

@ Why do people settle more thickly in 
river valleys? How many reasons can your 
class give? In Luxembourg, there are sever- 
al such valleys of unusual beauty thriving 
agriculturally or industrially. ‘These are the 
Alzette, Attert, Sure, Mamer, and Moselle. 
The Sure Valley is the fruit-growing section, 
and the Moselle’s near-by slopes are famous 
for grapes. 

The Moselle country enjoys a mild climate 
with dry winds, and perhaps this partially 
accounts for the jolly inhabitants which the 
visitor always remembers. Generally speak- 
ing, Luxembourg’s climate is not as mild as 
Belgium’s, and there are greater extremes in 
weather. 

@ For some natural science thinking ask 
~—why is fruit grown most successfully near 
bodies of water? Those who live in a fruit 
belt will either know the answer or can get 
it from Dad who's in the business. If ‘your 
group seems indifferent, you could close the 
subject by explaining the tempering effect of 
water on climate. Such areas remain cold 
longer in the spring so the fruit buds don’t 
emerge too early and get nipped by Jack 
Frost, and the warmth of the water retained 
from summer days prevents early frost dam- 
age at harvesttime. 

@ Near Luxembourg’s southern border is 
the land of iron ore, from Dudelange in the 
southeast to Rodange in the southwest corner. 
It’s not high-grade ore, but it can be success- 
fully processed by Continued on page 92) 
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The extent of the modern Cockerill shipyards at Beside this neat Dutch brick and tile-roofed farm- 
intwerp reflects the city’s commercial importance. house is a haystack with its own thatched roof. 


Looking down on the market at 
ilkmaar, one sees the porters 
carrying cheese to be loaded on 
the canal barges tied alongside. 
Notice the drawbridge, and the 
spic-and-span appearance of the 
houses and streets opposite. 


















irched bridges span old canals flowing be 
side vine-covered masonry homes in Bruges 
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On the farm, the Belgian man takes Completing the Afsluit Dike was the first 


time to read the newspaper to keep major step in reclaiming the Zuider Zee 
informed on local and national news. 





m bot Con ole Luxembourg Consulate 





Ancient walls around Luxembourg are visible from the modern viaduct. 
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W woded hills. winding roads, and castle ruins as seen from Esch on Sure 
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The Pork-Butcher’s Wife 


painted by PIERANGELA D’ANIELLO 


HARRIET GARRELS 


Specialist in Art, Elementary Schools, 
Washington, D.C. 


T7 HEN little Pierangela bought some pork 
W sausage at the pork-butcher’s shop, she 
was waited on by his wife, a black-haired 
woman with big green eyes. 

Later in the happy atmosphere of art class 
where Pierangela was free to paint anything 
which interested her, she remembered the 
pork-butcher’s wife and painted this vivid 
spontaneous portrait. 

The eleven-year-old artist chose her sub- 
ject, its size and colors. How well she chose! 
How well she fitted the space! 

On paper about 13” x 18” she brushed in 
freely a typical Signora in a brightly deco- 
rated butcher's apron. Perhaps the little artist 
combined imagination with memory when she 
scattered the gay spots of red, blue, green, 
and purple on the apron. 

Girls will notice the trimming of red like a 
ribbon weaving in and out of the blue. Ev- 
eryone will notice how the little girl outlined 
the edges of the apron. Close inspection re- 
veals no pencil drawing, but vigorous confi- 
dent brush strokes of green and purple. With 
joyous abandon, Pierangela even painted one 
shoulder strap red. ‘This rich unrealistic 
choice of colers adds life to the painting. 

They are beautiful colors selected and com- 
bined in an original way. Soft green eyes and 
shrimp pink skin with little dashes of coral 
are set off by the velvety black above and be- 
low. Dark colors provide accent. 

If Pierangela were here, she might tell us 
whether the pork-butcher’s wife had wrinkles 
or freckles or rough-looking skin. That is 
something she knew and tried to express. 

Adults sometimes have difficulty interpret- 
ing children’s creations. We say to the child 
artist, “Tell me about your painting.” 

We do know that without the dashes of 
deeper color the complexion would be smooth 
like a baby’s. In this whole painting there 
are no smooth areas. 

Pierangela has an unusually strong feeling 
for varying qualities of surfaces. Notice the 
rough-textured waist, or is it a sweater? 

See the light and dark values of violet in 
the patterned skirt and pockets. Notice the 
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blue dots around the sausages. Apparently 
they are purely decorative. 

The pattern of green in the background, 
however, suggests vines or foliage beyond a 
strong wooden structure indicated by the 
thick brush strokes. 

Perhaps the pork-butcher had a stall in an 
outdoor market. Maybe his wife put her 
hands in her pockets because she was cold. 
Or possibly she is holding her money. 

Though none of us have ever seen this 
pork-butcher’s wife in Milan, she represents a 
type we know. Despite her gay clothes and 
the bit of ribbon at her throat, she seems like 
a hard-working, self-reliant woman. Her 
sharp nose, direct gaze, small mouth, and 
broad flat head express such a personality. 

Pierangela has selected details which give 
vitality and intensity to the portrait. 


Pierangela and The School 


IERANGELA D’ANIELLO is a young girl who 
lives in Milan, Italy. As a little girl in 
elementary school, she was taught drawing in 
the old-fashioned way of copying pictures and 
plaster casts or models, She was never per- 
mitted to create an original picture. 

She painted “The Pork-Butcher’s Wife” 
while attending the Alfredo Panzini School, a 
state secondary school, corresponding in age 
level to our junior high schools. The school 
is oiten referred to as the Mazzon 
School because Galliano Mazzon, 
the teacher, has been so successful 
with his art classes. 

Not until Picrangela began he: 
two-hour weekly art class with him 
had she been permitted to select her 
own subjects or colors. A fellow pu- 
pil wrote, “It is the first time in the 
schools that an adult allows the chil- 
dren to paint as children.” 

In an article by Professor Mazzon 
in the UNESCO symposium, Edu- 
cation and Art,* he explains that 
the school teaches art along with lit- 
erary and scientific subjects as part 
of the pupils’ general education, The 
children are not exceptional in any 
way, and since the war the school 
does not even have an art room, but 
the method of teaching enables them 
to achieve outstanding results. 

* Artext Prints, Inc., Westport, Conn.; 
$5.50; 24 full-color reproductions of child 
art, including “The Pork-Butcher’s Wife.” 
Also available from Artext Prints, Inc., 26 


post-card color reproductions of work by 
children in the Mazzon School, $2.50. 





Thirty years ago Professor Cizek of Vienna 
had similar ideas. “I don’t do anything. I 
take off the lid while other art masters clap 
the lid on.” 

Proiessor Mazzon is an artist and an en 
thusiastic teacher who is not endeavoring to 
train pupils to become artists 
develop in them good taste, to help them 
make their homes beautiful and to appreciate 
modern art as well as that of the past. He is 


He hopes to 


convinced that every boy or girl has some 
thing to express. He excels in knowing “how 
to call it forth.” He first sets his pupils at 
ease by treating them as friends. 

Through discussion of their lives and expe- 
riences he aids the children in their choice of 
subject matter. He praises imaginative orig- 
inal pictures even if the sun is purple or blue, 
or people have green faces. Naturally the 
children gain confidence. 

The young artists use large sheets of paper, 
which allow free arm movement. Free bodily 
movement is possible because they paint at 
benches, easels, or on the floor. 

Free choice of colors is encouraged. Joyous 
color combinations are the result. Professor 
Mazzon’s “little girl painters” (as they are 
called by the Italian Readers Digest) are all 
fine colorists. 

Somehow the little girls have become espe 
cially famous. 
by Professor Mazzon’s pupils have aroused 
much enthusiasm in Europe. ‘The first ones, 
held in 1950 in Milan and Rome, have been 
followed by exhibitions in Venice in 1951, 
and in Paris (Art Gallery La Hune) and 
Toulouse in 1952. In 1953, there was an ex- 
hibition at the Modern Art Gallery in Rome. 

In Paris the paintings were shown on 'T'\ 
and also were written up in the weekly publi- 
cation Les Arts, which said, ““We are on the 
threshold of a new, very great painting.’ 


Exhibitions of the paintings 


Even the famous Picasso was among the dis- 
tinguished visitors who expressed admiration 

Signora Giulia Mazzon is as enthusiastic as 
her Venetian husband and delights in deco 
rating the walls of the Mazzon home with th 
children’s paintings. If some are purchased 
by admirers and must be taken down, other 
soon fill the empty spaces. 


alliano Ma 


Publifoto, Milan, Courtesy 
































ARITHMETIC and Slow Learners 


The GAME of 
FRACTIONS 


Brenda Lansdown 


Department of Education 
Br kiyn College Brooklyn New York 


fyV\HE most exciting, and therefore probably 
| the most enduring, learning takes place 
when we make discoveries for ourselves 
When the discovery is part of a game, whi 
an say how fast and deep is the learning 
even for the so-called slow learner? Fractions 
the bugbear of many an educational pro 


vram, Can De a Gale 


Making and Plaving the Game 


The Pie § 
Cut out six circles of bright-colored con- 
truction paper having the same radius ( three 
cs i onvenient One colored circle is 
left whole, another is cut into halves, twe 
more circl ur ut into fourths We avoid 
avul quarters because at first the child 
LMINKS Ol » cents Lhe last twe circles are 


From a piece of stufl cardboard (two sheets 
of oak 1 nented together serve well) cut 
another circle, this time with a 2” radius 
Step a id the circumference with the com- 
p marking the six points, which divide it 
exactly Join the points with straight lines 
and cut out the hexagon. Mark the symbols 

and , in the six sections 
(his hexagon has to be pierced in the center 


with a spinner—a real one from a child's 
ame or a whittled stick 
The Playing Board 

On a large sheet of show card, with India 
ink, trace six circles having the same diameter 


as the pie pieces 


The Rules 

Two children play opposite each other, 
each owning three circles on the board. Each 
child spins in turn and takes up the fractional 
part indicated and places it on one of his cir- 
cles. The child with all three circles filled 
first is the winner. 
Variations 

T he pie pieces can be 7 a iy. lo if pre- 
ferred. A new spinner 1s needed, of course. 

More circles can be added to the playing 
board and more children can play at once. 

lhe children will make up interesting rules 
to suit the problems of the game. One way is 
to use only the smaller pie piec es , , iy, 
and »~—and the child has to take an equiva- 
lent number of pieces to make the % or | 
marked on the spinner. In each game one 
ses a spinner marked appropriately 


Classroom Lessons 


Introducing Fraction Pies 

Each child is given a whole circle of con 
struction paper. Then colored circles are 
handed out. Each child is told to fold his 
colored circle in half and cut along the crease 
\ third circle (same diameter of course) is 
then given each child, who is instructed to 
fold it in half and in half again and then to 
cut. Without any more word from the teach- 
er, the children begin saying, ““Two of my 
halves fit over the whole,” or “I can make 
a whole with a half and two fourths.” 

Just to vary the idea the teacher can ask, 
“What happens if I want to take a fourth 
away from this whole?” Soon the idea of 


exchanging a whole for four fourths comes in 


and this can be worked with one child as 
banker. 

On another day, when the eighths are in- 
troduced, the learning goes on rapidly. When 
the children learn to write the symbols, they 
are ready to play the fraction pie game. 
Developing Algorisms from Experiences 

The discoveries which the children make in 
exchanging smaller for larger pie parts can be 
recorded with the usual algorisms: 

i+ Ais % l “is % 

Che children are greatly excited to discov- 
er how many of the other fractions can be 


changed to twelfths. Continued on page 90) 


Sister Mary Christella 


Teacher 





St. John's Schoc 


Goshen, Indiana 
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EDITORIAL NOTE: Here is a project 
which was developed by a group of children 
who were working at normal grade level. We 
believe it will also appeal to slow learners, 
many of whom are more capable ir the crafts 
than in abstract areas of learning. 


ART IN THE 
ARITHMETIC CLASS 


Jean O. Mitchell 


Instructor of School Art, Elementary Department, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 


TJ HEN a seventh-grade arithmetic class 
W put up an exhibition of art work in 
the school foyer both children and teachers 
of all grades showed great interest. 

What were those twelve-inch square sur- 
face patterns with a third-dimensional ap- 
pearance that looked like professional wall 
plaques? On close examination, they were 
found to be the papier-maché trays used in 
large egg crates. ‘The seventh-grade teacher 
had rescued a large supply of these dividers 
just as they were about to be thrown away 
at a supermarket. Her sense of mathemat- 
ical order helped her visualize how they 
could be used as a basis for rhythmical color 
repeats. Her children enthusiastically worked 
out colorful designs, using tempera paints. 

Later the panels were used as wall decora- 
tions between the windows of the cafeteria. 
Everyone enjoyed their chic appearance. 


Se 
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ICKIE DIESEL was a fine, big engine, the 

fastest engine on the railroad tracks. To 
the north, to the south, to the east, to the 
west, wherever he went he was always on 
time. He was proud of his speed and he 
turned up his nose at everyone and everything 
slower than himself. 

Dickie did not have a friend in the world. 
But he did not care. He was too proud. Why 
should a dashing young engine like himself 
need friends? 

Of all the poky fellows that Dickey knew, 
the slowest was Hector, the horse. Hector 
lived in a pasture by the tracks. He had sweet 
grass to eat and a stream where he could 
drink, but he did not have anyone to talk to. 

Whenever Hector heard Dickie coming, he 
trotted over to say, “Hello.” 

“He wants to be friends,” thought the big, 
shiny engine, but he did not answer Hector 
at all. Why should he bother with a slowpoke 
like a horse? 

He would not even bother with the slower 
engines. Whenever he passed one, he jeered 
and he sneered and he said, 

“Chuckata chuck, chuckata chuck, chuckata chuck, 

Whee! 

Pokity poke, pokity poke, you're too slow for me.” 
So why should he waste his time on a horse? 
He laughed at the cars on the road beside 

the tracks. Whenever he passed one, he hoot- 

ed and honked, and he said, 


Crybaby Muffin 


MYRTLE GILLESPIE POTTER 


IMMY sat on his porch, his heart pounding 

like a bass drum. He could hardly wait. 

He had wanted a puppy for a long time, and 
today Daddy was bringing him one. 

Mrs. O'Reilly, the cat who lived next door 
and belonged to Aunt Mary, sat next to Tim 
and helped him wait. Every once in a while 
she rubbed her whiskers against his hand. 

Timmy petted her long sleek fur. “I hope 
your feelings won't be hurt just because I get 
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The Big, Proud Engine 


CATHERINE MARSHALL 


“Chuckata chuck, chuckata chuck, 
chuckata chuck, Whoo! 

Pokity poke, pokity poke, I’m too 
fast for you.” 


But Hector did not give up. 
Day after day when Dickie 
zoomed by he hopefully called 
out his cheerful, “Hello.” 

Still Dickie did not answer 
him at all. 

One morning when Dickie 
came streaking along, he saw 
Hector waiting by the railroad 
tracks. When the engine reached 
the pasture, the horse neighed 
and said pleadingly, “Please, 
be friends with me.” 

Dickie sped by without slow- 
ing up, but he called back to 
Hector, 

“Chuckata chuck, chuckata chuck, chuckata chuck, 
Whee! 
Pokity poke, pokity poke, you’re too slow for me.” 

“Too slow!” shouted Hector. “Well, Ill 
show you. ‘Tomorrow I'll give you a race.” 

This sounded very funny to Dickie. 

‘The next time Dickie came to the pasture, 
there stood Hector toeing the mark. Ready, 
set, go. Hector galloped as fast as he could 
and his mane and his tail blew in the wind. 
Dickie’s big wheels whirled clackety-clack and 
his motors throbbed as he whizzed along. 


a puppy, Mrs. O'Reilly,” he said. “I like 
when you snuggle on my lap and purr, but 
puppies are different. They run and jump 
and chase balls and wag their tails. You'll 
always be my friend, and if you come to my 
back door every night, I'll still give you a 
yummy bedtime tidbit. Be sure you come to- 
night because we'll have fish scraps.” 

Mrs. O'Reilly rubbed her whiskers against 
Tim again to show how well she understood. 

Just then a rumble sounded in the drive- 
way. It was Dad. He climbed out of his car, 
and into Timmy's eager arms he placed a 
little puff of fluff—a puppy. 

Timmy laughed. “He's soft and warm, and 
he has big brown eyes and silky hair.” 

“He’s a cocker spaniel,” said Daddy. 

Timmy laid his cheek against the fur. 
“He’s such a pretty color—orange brown like 
the color of a muffin when it comes out of the 
oven. Ill name him Muffin.” 

Tim and Muffin romped till dinnertime. 
Mrs. O'Reilly didn’t go near, but watched 
every little thing Muffin did. Muffin went 
up to her and sniffed and she sniffed back 
and rubbed her whiskers against his nose. 
Timmy was happy because he knew now they 
would be friends. 
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He called back to Hector, 
“Chuckata chuck, chuckata chuck, chuckata chuck, 
Whoo! 
Pokity poke, pokity poke, I’m too fast for you.” 


And he laughed and laughed and laughed. 

As he rushed out of sight he could hear the 
horse snort and say, “I will fix you.’ 

This did not worry Dickie at all. What 
could a poky horse do to him, the fastest en- 
gine on the railroad tracks? 

The very next time Dickie came by the pas- 


ture, Hector was not (Continued on page 95) 


That night Timmy fixed Muffin a soft box 
on the back porch and put him to bed. 

In the morning Tim noticed Mother and 
Dad looked awfully tired. 

“Muffin whined all night, Timmy,” said 
his father. “He's a regular crybaby.” 

Then Aunt Mary, who lived next door, and 
Mr. Johnson from the house on the other side 
of Tim’s, burst into the house. “That pup 
kept us awake all night,” said Aunt Mary. 

“I didn’t get a wink of sleep,” said Mr. 
Johnson. “Your dog is too young. He misses 
snuggling up to his mother’s heart at night. 
That’s why he cries.” 

“Can't you keep him quiet?” asked Aunt 
Mary. 

All day Timmy wondered how he could 
keep Muffin from crying. When he put him 
to bed that night, he wrapped a clock up in 
an old blanket and put it in Muffin’s bed. 

“Why on earth are you putting that clock 
there?”’ asked Daddy. 

Timmy explained. “Mr. Johnson said 
Muffin cries because he misses his mother, I 
thought if he snuggled up to this clock he 
might think it’s his mother’s heart beating 
and go to sleep.” 

Daddy laughed. “Well, it’s worth trying, 
Son. I hope it works.” 

Timmy was so tired from playing, he fell 
into a deep slumber. 

The next morning when he came down- 
stairs, Daddy looked cross and Mother had 
circles under her eyes. (Continued on page 91) 
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Words and Music by THOMASINA WEBER 


There he stands in the yard, With the sun shin-inghard. Oh, I nev-er met a more de- 






ter-mined snow man! Let the spring flow-ers come, Letthe bum - ble - bees hum, 





But they'll nev-er both-er my de-ter-mined snow man! For he told meto-day That he 


won't go a-way, But iI real-ly don’t think that he means it. For as 


pass-ing by, I saw a_ tear-drop in his eye, So good - by, my de-ter-mined snow man! 
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Janie and Her Lunch 


MILDRED BAIR LISSFELT 


gprs day Janie had trouble 
about her lunch. She would 
go to the cafeteria with the other 
boys and girls in her class. She 
would slide a tray along the coun- 
ter, and choose her lunch of soup, 
a sandwich, milk, and a dessert. 
And she always bought some ice 
cream. 

This was all right except for 
one thing. As soon as Janie 


OKEY JOE was riding along in 
P a slow jiggledy-jog, jiggledy- 
jog, sort of way with his hat 
pulled low over his sleepy eyes, 
when suddenly the cart stopped 
with a lurch. “Giddap, mule!” 
called Pokey Joe but the mule 
didn’t move. Pokey Joe pushed 
his hat up and looked around. 
“Well, | swan!” said Pokey Joe. 
“No wonder you won't go, mule! 
There’s a great ditch washed 
right across the road! High 
water in the river must have 
backed up somewhere along here 
and broken through the road 
ditch! What are we going to do 
now?” 

Pokey Joe settled back in his 
seat to do some thinking and the 
mule hung his head. And then 
they heard the buzzing motor of 
a car and looked up to see Mr. 
Fussenflurry driving toward them 
in his bright red car. Mr. 
Fussenflurry was driving fast and 
peering straight ahead so when 
he saw the ditch washed across 
the road, he had to step on the 
brake hard and his red car 
stopped with a loud screech. AIl- 
most before it stopped, Mr. 


reached the table and looked at 
the other trays, she wanted some- 
thing she didn’t have. 

“Oh, I forgot,” she would say. 
“IT wanted pudding today.” 

Then she would hurry back and 
exchange her ice cream for choc- 
olate, or coconut, or tapioca pud- 
ding. 

Now this was all right, too, ex- 
cept that the counter girls grew 
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Pokey Joe and Mr. Fussenflurry 


tired of it. There were too many 
boys and girls coming down the 
line. One day they spoke to Janie. 

“You are taking too much of 
our time,” they said. “You keep 
other boys and girls waiting. 
Please try to choose exactly what 
you want the first time you come 
to the counter.” 

“Oh, all right,” Janie said. 
“T'll choose what I want the very 
first time.” 

But still she bought ice cream. 
And still she changed her mind. 
But she didn’t go back to the 
counter. She just sat and looked 
at the other children’s trays and 
thought, “Why didn’t I get that 
or that—or that?” 

“Why aren’t you eating?’ Miss 
Jones asked one day. 

Janie sighed. “Oh,” she said, 
“it’s the same old thing. I always 
see something that looks better 
than what I bought.” 

“What is it this time?” her 
teacher asked. 

“It's that big apple Dickie 
has,” Janie said. “I didn’t see 
any apples on the counter.” 

“Of course, you didn't,” Dickie 
said. “I brought this apple from 
home.” 

“Oh,” Janie said. She began 
to eat her lunch, but she kept 






staring at the apple. It looked big 
and round and delicious. At last 
she said, “I'll trade you my ice 
cream for your apple.” 

“Good,” Dickie said. “I can 
have apples any old time. My 
father has a farm. 
ples. But I don't have much mon 


We grow ap- 


ey for ice cream.’ 

So they traded and both Janie 
and Dickie were happy. 

But the next day it was the 
same thing all over again. Only 
this time she wanted the ginger- 
bread on Billy's plate Again she 
offered to trade ice cream for it. 

“Good.” Billy said. ““My moth- 
er bakes lots of gingerbread. But 
she hardly ever gives me money 
for ice cream.” 

So they traded and Janie was 
happy. 

The next day it was Sally’s 
cookies. They were homemacd 

“My, those cookies look good, , 
Janie said. “I'll trade you my 
ice cream for them.” 

“Good.” Sally said. “I wanted 
ice cream today, but I lost my 
money.” 

This kind of trading went on 
day after day. Soon the children 
were offering to trade something 
for her ice cream before Janie 
had a chance to look around 

Then, afterward, she 








wasn t always happy. 
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had traded, she wished 


Continued on page 90 








SOLVEIG PAULSON RUSSELL 


Fussenflurry jumped out and 
strode over to the ditch. 

“Well!” he said, stamping 
about and biting at the ends of 
his fingers, “this is a nice how- 
do-you-do! Hi, there, Pokey Joe! 
How are we going to cross? I’ve 
simply got to get over to the vil- 
lage for a pound of butter. My 
wife’s baking a special cake for 
dinner tonight!” 

Pokey Joe smiled a wide slow 
smile. “I don't think that fancy 
red car can leap that hole any 
better than my mule and cart 
can,” he said. “But I've got more 
than butter to get on your side. 
My wife, Lizzie Bell, is waiting 
for me to come and bring her 
home from Farmer Fred’s place. 
She’s not going to be very pleased 
if I don’t get there soon.” 

Pokey Joe sat back and 
scratched his head and Mr. 
Fussenflurry hopped about and 
looked here and there. “If we 
had some planks we could make a 
bridge,” said Mr. Fussenflurry. 





“Yes, we could,” agreed Pokey 
Joe, “but there aren't § any 
planks.” 

“If we had some big rocks we 
could fill in part of the ditch and 
go across,” said Mr. Fussenflurry. 

“Yes, we could,” agreed Pokey 
Joe, “but there aren't any big 
rocks here. Just little bits of 
gravel that would hardly make a 
splash.” 

“If we had lots of time we 
could go get the road workers to 
come with their machines and fix 
this thing!” Mr. Fussenflurry 
said. 

“Yes, we could,” agreed Pokey 
Joe, “but that would take into 
the middle of next week and my 
wife, Lizzie Bell, would be plenty 
tired of waiting by then.” 

Mr. Fussenflurry began to pace 
back and forth in front of his 
bright red car, muttering about 
butter and ditches and _ time. 
Pokey: Joe closed his eyes and 
seemed to doze for a few minutes, 
then he (Continued on page 89) 
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RECKLESS DRIVING 


Whirr goes the red sled, 

Whiz down the hill, 

Bump, crash, bang, PLOP. 
Oh, what a spill! 


Pull 
Tug 
Climb 
Once more, and take off 
Like a jet plane, 
Whirr, whiz, crash, PLOP. 
No, not again! 


—KIM WORTHINGTON 
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WINTER GARDEN 


Though the flowers in my garden 
Have faded and died, 

There is color in my garden 

No gray sky can hide. 


Down beside the garden gate, 
Where roses used to grow, 

A cardinal’s coat of glowing red 
Is bright against the snow. 


See that lovely flash of blue? 
There’s a blue jay there. 

And saucy little sparrows 
Are seen ‘most everywhere. 


Just some seeds, some crumbs of 
bread, 
Is all I have to pay, 
To have these friendly little birds 
Come make my garden gay 
—-LAURA ARLON 


MY CANARY 


My canary, when it sings, 
Never flaps its yellow wings, 
But struts about the bright green cage 
Like a soprano on a stage. 
—LUCILE COLEMAN 


NIGHT SKY 


God used his big black china bowl 

To measure silver dust; 

The bow! was damp, and tiny specks 
Stuck to it, as they must. 

He turned it upside down to dry, 
And made this lovely star-bright sky! 
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—NAIDA DICKSON 


VERSE 


NUMBERS OF THINGS 


Twos 
Here are things that come in twos— 
Gloves and skates and socks and shoes; 


Cheeks and legs and ears and lips; 
Shoulders, nostrils, eyes, and hips; 


Wings and twins and knees and heels; 
Drumsticks, parents, and bicycle wheels. 


Threes 
A-B-C; do-re-mi 
Here are a number of groups of three. 


Stop, look, and listen; 
Morning, night, and noon; 
Hop, skip, and jump; 
Fork, knife, and spoon. 


Breakfast, lunch, and dinner; 
Come and stay and go; 
Work and rest and play; 
Ice and sleet and snow. 


Past, present, and future; 
Good, kind, and true; 

Eat, drink, and be merry; 
Red and white and blue. 


Fours 
Eenie, meenie, minie, mo— 
Here are groups of four I know: 


Fish and fowl] and man and beast; 
North and south and west and east; 


Summer, winter, spring, and fall; 
Walk and fly and swim and crawl; 


Earth and sun and air and water; 
Father, mother, son, and daughter; 


Root and stem and flower and leaf; 
Rich man, poor man, beggarman, thief. 
—ILO ORLEANS 






CAPTAIN KIDD’S TREASURE 


When Captain Kidd and his pirates bold 
Sailed the Seven Seas in their search of gold, 
They went full sail on their quest for prey, 
With the skull on their flag to prove right of way. 
Oh, Captain Kidd, I have been told, 
Buried his treasures and chests of gold, 
And although we despise this pirate’s acts, 
We all must face the honest facts: 
We'd like to discover the gold he hid— 
The fabulous treasure of Captain Kidd! 
—MABEL F. HILL 


CHIPMUNK 


Upon the snow the chipmunk prints 
With tiny hurrying feet 

A pattern of fine stitches, 
Very, very neat. 


He quickly runs this way, and that, 
And everywhere he goes, 
He busily embroiders 
In circles and in rows. 
—HELEN BAYLEY DAVIS 


IN THE MIRROR 


There’s a silly old copy-cat on the wall, 

And he’s just as tall as I am tall! 

And though I wink and blink my eyes, 

I never can catch him by surprise, 

For there in the mirror, as plain as can be 
He is winking and blinking right back at me! 


That silly old copy-cat wears all my clothes; 
The very same freckles are there on his nose. 
He plays with my toys, and he reads all my books, 
And the way that I look, is the way that he looks! 


But that silly old copy-cat, strange as can be, 
Never, oh never will talk back to me! 

I think he is teasing me, for when I shout— 
His mouth opens too, but nothing comes out. 


Oh, I’ll get that copy-cat, see if I do! 
When he isn’t looking, I'll jump and shout “Boo!” 
And he’l! have to copy that! 
(The silly old copy-cat!) 
—CLAIRE BOIKO 


DO YOU KNOW MRS. SNOW? 


Do you know the lady we call Mrs. Snow? 
She doesn’t cook and she doesn’t sew; 

She doesn’t mend and she doesn’t knit, 
And she doesn’t do housework, not one bit. 


One may visit her just as much as he wishes, 
But he never will find her washing the dishes. 
“I hate dishwashing; it bores me so, 

So I shan’t wash any,” says pert Mrs. Snow. 


She never gets busy with mop or with broom, 
Sweeping or mopping or dusting a room, 

She won’t even walk out to pay a call 

On the neighbors, or anybody at all! 


Some folks call her lazy Mrs. Snow, 
But I think she isn’t, and I should know, 
For I made her myself (and I worked quite hard!) ; 
She’s that big snow-lady in my back yard! 
-VIOLET M. HIGGINS 
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Chanticleer 
and the Fox 


KARL and DOROTHY NYREN 


F ALL the cocks in the land, Chanticleer 

was the finest. His voice was so beau- 
tiful that everyone stopped to listen when he 
crowed. And he was fine to look at. His 
feathers were like burnt gold, his bill black as 
jet, his legs azure blue. But Chanticleer prid- 
ed himself most on his wisdom. 

He knew just when the sun rose every 
morning and just when the seasons came. He 
was very proud, for he was the only one who 
knew these things and all the other animals in 
the barnyard looked up to him. He believed 
that there was nothing left for him to learn. 
That is always very dangerous. 

For Chanticleer would listen to no one. 
Well, almost no one. Pertelote was a pretty 


little black hen that he loved dearly and she 

was the only one to whom he would listen. 
One morning Pertelote was awakened by 

the most terrible groans. 


Chanticleer, on the 








STORIES FOR 
MIDDLE GRADES 








RANCIS dashed around the house that was 

his home every year while the circus was 
in winter quarters, and came to a sudden stop. 
His heart skipped a beat, and he was cold 
with fear. The wire was up again, the wire 
for him to practice on, the wire from which 
he'd fallen less than two months ago. 

“Francis!” His father’s voice was excited 
as always when he'd been walking the high 
wire. “Francis!” 

Francis’ dark eyes swept the empty yard, 
the yard next door where Tiny, the dwarf, 
and his little dog, Pinko, lived. If only there 
was somewhere to hide! If only he could 
disappear, fade away behind the crimson 
poinsettias along the fence. But it was too 
late; his father was already coming out the 
door, dressed in the skintight clothes he wore 
when he worked on the high wire. 
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Based on one of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales 


roost beside her, was twittering and flutter- 
ing his wings. She shook him awake and 
asked what was wrong. 

“Oh, I’ve had a terrible dream,” said he. 
“IT dreamed I was down in the barnyard and 
a strange animal was after me. It was like a 
dog, except that it was red and the end of its 
tail and the tips of its ears were black. It 
had a sharp little nose and eyes like fire! I 
think it was a fox!” 

“How silly of you,” said Pertelote. “The 
only thing wrong with you is that you ate too 
much before going to bed.” She moved away 
from him and put her bill up in the air. “T'll 
have nothing to do with a chicken-hearted 
cock,” she said. “I always thought you were 
brave, and here you are afraid of a dream!” 
Then she gave him some advice. “All you 
have to do is stay out of places where foxes 
can hide.” 

When he heard this, Chanticleer was 
ashamed of his fright. Besides, the sun was 
coming up, and in a moment he forgot all 
about the bad dream. He also forgot 
Pertelote’s good advice. 

Down he flew to the ground, followed by 
Pertelote and all the hens. In no time 
Chanticleer had found a grain of corn. Proud- 
ly he called the hens to eat it and so they 
passed the time happily, Chanticleer strutting 
about proudly, giving orders to the hens, and 
admiring his own shadow. 

Now, though Chanticleer and the hens 
didn’t know it, a fox had broken through the 






fence in the night and was hiding in a patch 
of weeds. Patiently the fox waited while 
Chanticleer roamed over the yard. 

At last the fox was rewarded. Finding 
nothing more to eat elsewhere, Chanticleer 
started to search through the patch of weeds. 
In a moment he was staring at the strange 
animal. It was red all over, except for the 
black tips on its tail and ears. Its nose was 
small and pointed and its eyes burned like 
fire. It was a fox! 

Chanticleer was so frightened he could not 
even crow. There was still time to run. He 
timidly began to step backwards. The friend- 
ly voice of the fox stopped him. 

“Don’t be afraid, Chanticleer,” said the 
fox. “I mean no harm. I hid here just so I 
could hear your beautiful voice and see your 
fine feathers.” Continued on page 94) 


High - Wire Boy 


ELIZABETH 


“There you are, Son,” his father said 
cheerily. “All ready for a workout?” 

“Today?” Francis asked haltingly. 

“Perfect day.” His father glanced at the 
deep blue sky. “Springlike. Soon we'll be 
rolling northward for the season. Time to get 
the rust out of your joints.” He grinned to 
show it was a joke. 

“But my arm,” Francis said. 

His father’s face darkened. “That arm is 
perfectly well. ‘The doctor says so. It’s time 
to get back on the wire. You must learn to 
take the bumps and go on or you'll never be 
a wire walker like me.” 

Francis dropped his eyes. He never could 
be a great wire walker like his father, and he 
knew it. He was too much afraid. Even 
with the wire strung near the ground, the 
swaying and pitching made his heart nearly 
stop beating. 

“Look at me, Francis,” his father said. 

Francis slowly lifted his eyes. His father’s 
dark eyes were hard to meet, the gaze so 
straight and steely. “A wire walker must 
learn to conquer fear. There is nothing to 
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be afraid of. The wire is strung low. You 
will be practicing barely off the ground. It 
would not be too high even for children, to 
say nothing of a boy as big as you. Now, hop 
into your suit.” 

Francis bit his lip. His father couldn’t 
understand how he felt, how scared he was, 
how everything seemed to whirl in a dizzy 
haze the moment he stepped out on the wire. 

“Yes, sir,” he said. 

He pulled his practice suit from the chest 
in his room, and bent to fumble with his 
shoes. He tried not to look at the framed 
photographs of his father that stood in a row 
on the shelf. “The Great Gregory,” they said 
in flowing script across the lower corner of 
each one. The Great Gregory! The greatest 
wire walker in a circus anywhere ! 

Francis knew he could never be another 
Great Gregory; he was too scared. He was 
awkward, too. He'd fallen and broken his 
arm when the wire had been scarcely two feet 
from the ground. 

He slipped out of the room and let the 
screen door close softly (Continued on page 84) 
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is the ice, 
two by two, 


cross our hands, 


skat - 
skate 
skat - 


Red their cheeks 


cute fig-ure eights, 


The very familiar strains of the "Skaters 
Waltz" can be identified by everyone, 
although the composer does not rank 
with the greatest. Waldteufel was born 
in Germany in 1837 and studied at the 
Paris Conservatory. He was pianist to 
Empress Eugenie of France and com- 
posed many other waltzes which were 
tremendously popular at the time. 


flash a- long, 
one by one, 













Words and arrangement by Elva S. Daniels 
Tune: "Skaters Waltz," by Emil Waldteufel 


join the throng. 
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{zon lived with her Tibetan father and 
J mother. She lived in a yak-hair tent on 
the outskirts of the tiny village of Pedi, beside 
the beautiful blue-green waters of Yamdrok 
Tso, or Lake of the Upland Pasture. Jizon’s 
long hair was black as raven feathers and het 
face was the color of strained honey. Jizon 
did much work around her home. She 
churned butter in a hollow cylindrical wood- 
en tube, four feet high, singing as she worked 
the plunger up and down. She roamed the 
fields and banks of Yamdrok Tso and gath- 
ered fuel for the fire. Ten-year-old Jizon had 
few advantages. She went to school in Pedi, 
which was fortunate because not many girls 
had the chance to go to school. After read- 
ing and studying about the great god-king, 
the Dalai Lama, she got a strange desire that 
she wanted to visit him. 

“The god-king!” her mother spoke in ex- 
citement when Jizon mentioned it to her. 
“Daughter Jizon, it is impossible—impossible. 
The great god-king receiving people like us!” 

When Father came in from the fields in the 
evening, her mother told him about Jizon’s 
foolish desire to see the god-king. 

“That’s not so foolish, daughter Jizon,” her 
father replied, sipping his bitter yak-buttered 
tea, “a lot of Tibetans visit their god-king. 
But, daughter Jizon, we have never been to 
Lhasa. That’s where the great god-king lives, 
in a gold-roofed palace called the Potala.” 

That night Jizon lay awake for a long time 
listening to the wind blowing fiercely from 
Yamdrok Tso and beating around the tent. 
Just before going to sleep, she decided she 
would write the god-king a letter, telling him 
about herself and how much she wanted to 
meet him. He might be able to do something. 

Early the next morning while Father was 
in the field and Mother was tending the yaks, 
she wrote a letter to the god-king. She waited 





beside the road for the mail carrier. Finally, 
he came racing along the road, spear glisten- 
ing in the pale sun. She handed the letter to 
him. He stuck out his tongue in greeting and 
was on his way withcut pause. 

Jizon still churned butter and gathered fuel. 
Days passed into weeks, weeks into months, 
but no answer came from the god-king. 

One day while she was churning butter in 
front of her tent she heard a great cheering 
noise far to the east. For a minute she 
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thought it was bar-headed geese headed for 
Yamdrok ‘Tso. She hurried across the road 
and up a little hill and gazed out over the 
expanse of blue-green water, The wind was 
still with no sign of a bird on the lake. But 
still the noise continued. Jizon ran back to 
the tent. Father had stopped plowing and 
was leaning against his yak. Mother, having 
heard, ran to the door of the tent, demanding 
the cause for the noise. ‘ihen Jizon saw hun- 
dreds of people coming around the bend in 
the road to the east. 

“Some great evil has come to our people,” 
Jizon cried. “What could it be, my mother? 

“I don't know, daughter Jizon, but let's 
find out,” her mother said. 

Arm in arm Jizon and mother walked down 
to the roadside. ‘The crowd came along the 
road chanting strange sounds. Many passed 
without noticing them. Finally, they were able 
to draw a red-robed monk from the crowd. 

“My brother,” mother spoke, 
“where are all these people going, pray tell 
me?” 


Jizon’s 


“Haven't you heard?” The young monk 
looked offended. “It’s time for the yearly 
summer-dance festival. All of us are from the 
village of Kyichu. Some of us couldn’t make 
it last year so we're going to see the great 
god-king now.” 

That night Jizon read to her father and 
mother from her schoolbook: “All good and 
faithful followers of ‘Tibet’s god-king, the 
Dalai Lama, try to make at least one pilgrim- 
age to Lhasa each year during one of the 
many festive periods.” 

Jizon closed her book Cor n page 90) 


WE, THE PEOPLE 


Nan Gilbert 


TS notice on the bulletin board, in Greg’s 

bold black print, read, “Student Council 
Meeting, Wednesday morning 9 a.m., mpor- 
tant!” Jeff, reading it on his way down the 
hall to catch the bus home, felt small and shy 
and tongue-tied at the prospect. Why the 7-2 
section at Edison Junior High had ever elect- 
ed him to Student Council was a mystery to 
him. He’d sat dumb as a post through every 
meeting this year. 

Of course, so had most of the others. Jeff 
figured they were pretty lucky to have an ex- 
perienced student councilor like Greg Abbot 
for president, or they'd be just like a bunch 
of milling, pushing sheep. Greg, a_ninth- 
grader with the smooth, breezy assurance that 
Jeff admired hugely, ran everything with such 
efficiency that nobody else needed to talk. 

Still, it was no fun being a sheep or a dumb 
post, either, and Jeff would be good and glad 
when this school year was over and he was 
out of Student Council. 

Though it wasn’t yet four o’clock 
when he got home, Jeff found his 








UPPER-GRADE STORIES 


father already there. Like Jeff, 
Mr. Morrison was small-boned and 
fair, with a quick shy smile and very 
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few words. But today he wasn’t smiling. He 
gave Jeff a vague, hurried nod, picked up 
some papers and the pencils he'd been sharp- 
ening, and went right out. 

“What's the matter with Pop?” Jeff asked. 
“How come he closed the shop so early?” 

“It’s that City Council meeting last night.” 
Mrs. Morrison frowned. “You know how 
your father is about meetings—all he has to 
hear is that they're open to the public, and 
he’s right there. About the only public that 
is there, too! I’d feel foolish as a chicken in 
a duck pond!” 

Yes, Jeff knew how Pop was about town 
meetings, and he’d wondered how a man so 
shy could get up his nerve to attend. Pi p had 
tried to explain it once. 

“It’s like voting,” he'd said. Pop would go 
out in a forty-degrees-below-zero blizzard to 
vote for Jocal dogcatcher! “It’s one of the 
rights given us in the Constitution—vovern- 
ment of the people. Only how can you have 
government of the people, il people don't 


show interest in who's elected or what thes 
do after they're elected? You keep your right 
strong by using them, way I see it,” he'd 


finished earnestly. Continued on { 

















Devices V 











I. Do Plants Need Sun? 


Your class can do these two experi- 
ments to test plants' need for sun. 
Have two plants alike in kind and size. 
Place one in a window, the other in a 
dark closet. Give each the same amount 
of water. Compare the two after one 
week and then after two weeks. Suggest 
that someone plant a bean seed in a 
flowerpot. When the plant is about 3” 
high, put a cone of black paper, with a 
hole about 1” in diameter on one side, 
over the plant. Do not move it fora 
week. Then lift off the cone and see 
what has happened to the seedling. 





lll. Do Plants Need Air ? 


The fact that air is neces- 
sary to growing plants is less 
obvious to children than the 

















for sun, water, and good — ;, D> 

soil. This experiment will ( \ = 
prove that air is as important : = 
to plants as it is to animals. : 

lace a healthy plant ina 

light warm place. Cover the 
dirt around the plant stem 

with brown paper fastened 

tightly and put a glass jar 

over the plant. Sontinue to | 

water it each day. In a day 

or so the leaves will begin to 


droop because they have used 
up all the oxygen inside the 
jar. ‘hnildren may wonder 
about the condensation inside 
the jar. This is moisture 
given off by the leaves. 


V. How Do Plants Get Moisture ? 


Many children think that a plant gets moisture from rain 
falling on the leaves. Have them reach a new conclusion by 
putting a celery stalk in red ink or colored water. The next 


day they will see red streaks up the stem and into the 


leaves. Attacking the problem from another angle, have the 
class cover the soil around a plant with heavy paper or foil 
so no moisture can get to it. Then, every day, wet the 
leaves, making sure no water gets into the soil. The plant 


will wilt and eventually die from lack of water. 
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Teaching / SOME EXPERIMENTS with PLANTS 


Il. Do Plants Need Water ? 


These experiments will prove 
to your group that plants need 
water. Again have two plants 
as alike as possible. Put 
both in a light warm place. 
Now, have someone water the 
same plant every day for two 
weeks. Do not water the other 
plant. What happens? You 
might have three plants, giv- 
ing the third one more water 
than necessary to illustrate 
how too much water will rot 
plants. For the second ex- 
periment, put some dirt ina 
long glass dish or terrarium. 
Plant bean seeds in one end 
next to the glass. Water the 
seeds until the plants begin to 
grow well. Then water only 
the other end of the pan where 
there are no seeds. You will 
notice that the roots will 
grow toward the water. 


IV. Do Plants Need Room? 


To show children that plants grow 


best where they have plenty of room. 


bring into class two flowerpots of 
dirt. In one, plant a small hand- 
ful of seeds, preferably grass or 
grain seeds. In the other sprinkle 
only a few seeds. Give both the 
same amount of water and keep both 
in the same warm, light place. 
After about two weeks, the children 
can easily tell which plants will 
be the larger and stronger. This 
will be a valuable learning for 
them to remember when they help 
plant the family garden in the 
spring. 
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2 Pierce the cardboard tube at each end, 
ly” from edge; insert screws in holes. Sand- 
paper enamel from end of wire; wrap end 
around screw; wrap wire around length of 
tube, pushing coils tight together. At oppo- 
site end of tube, cut off wire, scrape end, 
and wrap it around the screw. 3 With 
sandpaper, remove enamel from the wire ail 
along the top of the coil, until wire shines 
brightly. 4 Cut two pieces of tin \%” x 
34%” and one piece 4” x 414”. Sandpaper 
cut edges smooth, and punch a hole at each 
end of each piece. Bend one end of the 
longest strip in a double angle as shown. 
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Children Enjoy Making a 


CRYSTAL | 
RADIO SET | 


HARRY J. MILLER 











1 The materials needed are shown above: An 8” x 9” cardboard, a 
simple headphone, a quarter-pound spool of #22 enameled magnet 
wire, a cardboard tube from a roll of bathroom tissue, a small coil of 
bell wire, three Fahnestock brass clips, five small brass screws with 
nuts, three strips of tin, a galena crystal, a fiber spigot washer. 


A CRYSTAL RADIO SET requires no bat- 
teries, tubes, or electricity. The ground 
wire is bared and wrapped around a water- 
pipe or radiator pipe, cleaned to show 
shiny metal. The antenna wire may be con- 
nected to a rooftop aerial, or it will bring 
in local broadcasts if it is hung out a win- 


dow, suspended so it doesn’t quite touch 
the ground. 

Operate the set by listening to the head- 
phone and revolving the crystal until a pro- 
gram is heard. Adjust the tuning and vol- 
ume by pivoting the strip of tin, sliding it 
back and forth along the top of the coil. 





Pr ioe As ae 


% With brass screws, mount the coil, the tin strips, and the clips on the cardboard, following 
the diagram shown in the top photograph. Mount washer under the bent piece of tin. Attach 
the wires from the earphone to the brass clips. Insert the galena crystal between the loose ends 
of the two shorter pieces of tin. A short wire (not shown in diagram) joins the serew holding 
the washer and the nearer one of the pair of clips. The ground wire (a length of bell wire) 
is fastened to the other clip. The antenna (more bell wire) is attached to the clip at the end 


of the coil nearest the crystal. Make all connections tight, with wire ends bered. 
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3 Arithmetic Problems 


Foster E. Grossnickle 
Wants to Discuss with You 


What Form for a One-Place Divisor? 


Please comment on the values of long and 
short division when dealing with a one-piace 
divisor. My supervisor condemns the long- 
division form, but her children work faster and 
more accurately when they use it. 


learning which 


finality as 


form ol 


issues in 


, eee are lew 
with 


answered such 
short 


a one-place number. The writer 


Caqgtl he 
the problem of the long or 
divisi n by 
has published the results of three inde pe ndent 
investigations which prove the superiority ol 
the long form. 


hres 


uating the form used. 


elements should be considered in eval 
They are speed, accu 
(one 


of the experiments proves that for the divi 


racy, and ease of learning the process 


sors 6-9, the long form is greatly superior t 


the short form in both speed and accuracy. 
For the divisors ), the long form is superi- 
or to the short form for accuracy, but not 
for time. Thus, we may conclude that it takes 


a pupil less time to get an example wrong by 
using the short form than by the long form 
The third clement is the factor 

! The long 


learning the 
same framework as division with a two-plac¢ 


of ease ol 
process form uses the 
There is no demarcation between the 


ision when the long form is 


divisor. 
two types of diy 
used, just as there is no differentiation in 
the framework for multiplication by either 
a one-place or a two-place number. The pu- 
pil learns a fixed pattern for division just as 
he learns a fixed pattern for multiplication. 

There may be some pupils in class who dem- 
ability to work with 
pupils may use the short 
form of They 


should use this method as it offers a 


onstrate high unseen 


numbers. ‘Thess 


division successfully. 


Calculating machines have replaced 
hand computers in most places ol 
Cherefore, pupils are cor- 
rect in stating that the computation- 
f arithmetic is seldom used in most 
business firms. But, this does not mean that 
arithmetic no longer functions in our lives. 
The introduction of machines to do the com- 
business 


business. 


al phase 


putational phase of arithmetic in 
means that there must be a greater emphasis 
placed on the meaning and understanding of 
the subject than before. The customer in the 
supermarket need not worry about the addition 
involved in finding the total cost of the arti- 
cles in his cart. However, he should have 
an approximate idea of the cost of the items, 
and then he must be able to decide whether he 
can afford to purchase all of the items he 
has selected. He must use quantitative judg- 
ment to find out if he is living within his 
budget. In this way, he uses numbers at a 
much higher level of thinking than is demand- 
ed in mechanical computation. 

The use of machines for computational work 
in industry means that there must be a shift 
in the emphasis of the subject. Formerly, the 
goal in the teaching of arithmetic was to de- 
velop skill in computation so that the pupil 
could succeed in business if he had to deal 
with accounts without the use of machines. 
Now he must be taught the understanding of 
the processes, their uses, and how to approxi- 
mate an answer. He should be able to esti- 
mate what a sensible answer to a problem or 
example should be. 

Therefore, the use of calculating machines 
in commercial enterprises should be effective 
in directing the schools to change the emphasis 





means of enrichment of the curricu- 
lum for them. But for the class as a 
whole, instruction is given in the use 
of only the long form. 


Have Machines Killed 
the Need for Arithmetic? 


In one community where most parents 
work in large industrial plants and 


where big computing machines do the " of Mathemasice, State Tenshere College, Jereey City, HJ. 
** aries ie."* ; Art—-JESSIE TODD 
aritimetic,” | often hear my pupils Instr in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 
say that they don't need to know how Audio-Visual Aids--r. DEAN McCLUSKY 
to add, subtract, multiply, or divide— Professor of Education, University of California, Los Angeles 


machines do it! How can | help my 
sixth-graders realize that arithmetic 
is necessary? 


I ris true that much of the compu 


tational phase of arithmetic is now 


done by machines. ‘The gasoline pump Coenen 


is metered to show both the value and 
the quantity of the gasoline pumped 
The value of the purchases made at 





a supermarket is found by a machine 


YOUR COUNSELORS 


The following nine specialists will answer 
specific questions without charge. Ad- 

, ac 
dress the proper counselor, in care of THE 
INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dans- 
ville, N.Y.. and enclose a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 


Arithmetic— FOSTER FE. GROSSNICKLE 


Child Development—PavL L. Hit 
Superintendent of Schools, in charge of Psychological and 


s, Clifton, NJ 


Special Service 


LOUISE OAKLEY 
Jackson, Tenn 


Language 


of Education, Union University, 


Music 


Idyllwild School of Music 
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COUNSELOR 
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FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, 
State Teachers College, 
lersey City, New Jersey 


on arithmetic from the computational phase 
of the subject to the more intellectual phase of 
understanding the number system and the 
meaning of the processes. This does not mean 
that the computational phase of arithmetic is 
to be neglected. A pupil sees almost no mean- 
ing in a process unless he can use it. 


Most All Pupils Use 
Manipulative Materials 


| have a second-grader who seems unable to 
manipulate bundles of sticks or other counters, 
et he memorized the arithmetic facts. Shall | 
orce him to learn the method used by the 
others? 


ie important issues are involved in this 
question. First, what are the function 
and proper use of manipulative materials? 
Second, when does a pupil know a basic fact 
in arithmetic? 

The function of objective materials, such 
as a bundle of sticks, is to enable a pupil 
to discover a relationship between two quanti- 
ties which he might not be able to discover 
by use of symbols. Thus, two bundles of 10 
sticks each should enable a pupil to discover 
the meaning of the 2 in 23 more easily than 
he could discover its value by dealing with 
that number. 

If a pupil uses materials in a class without 
realizing the need of them, he manipulates 
them. This practice cannot be condemned too 
harshly. Materials are to be used to help 
make number work less abstract than is done 
with symbols, but these materials are not to 
be used solely for creating an activity. 

The teacher should understand that a pupil 
does not know arithmetic when he must use 
objective materials. Number is abstract. The 
fact, 2 + 3 5, is an abstraction. Before 
most pupils will understand the symbolism of 
the fact, they must have many experiences with 
concrete objects. The teacher should encourage 
the pupils to demonstrate the meaning of a 
fact without visual aids. Therefore, if a pupil 
understands a basic fact, he should not be 
dealing with materials which are essential for 
learning at a low level of abstraction. 

Finally, it is necessary to understand the 
meaning of learning a basic fact in arithmetic, 
such as 3 + 4 7. A pupil may give as 
the answer of the grouping, 3 + 4, and not 
understand the meaning of any of the numbers. 
If he understands a fact, he has a rich back- 
ground about the numbers and he can find 
the sum in a variety of ways. 


NEXT MONTH: Hannah M. Lindahl 


will discuss problems in social studies. 




















PLAY READING 


Elementary Style 


IRMA DOVEY 


Principal, Jackson Elementary School, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


ne ern 


T WOULD be easy to tell of the virtues of 
I creative dramatics in freeing the imagina- 
tion and developing ability in self-expression ; 
it is hard to keep from straying into a discus- 
sion of role-playing as a therapeutic measure 
in treating behavior difficulties. But let us 
concern ourselves now with the oral reading 
of plays. 

It would be unfortunate to spoil the glam- 
our of dramatization with a word like moti- 
vate, but you do need motivation for oral 
You need many repetitions. You 

want—I shudder to mention it—drill on vo- 
cabulary. And here, in this tailored-to-fit 

medium, you have the answer to all three. 
Have you been shocked, as I have been, to 
hear a teacher say, ““We just haven't had time 
to dramatize with this group, because they're 
j so poor in reading”? Maybe the fun of play- 
ing the story would have changed the chil- 
dren’s attitude. The necessary rehearsing 
({ might have given them the drill they needed. 
y Reading in parts would have clarified miscon- 
ceptions about stories. The children would 
have been better readers if they had “taken 

time” to dramatize. 

Actually, no more time is required for this 
form of reading than for reading paragraphs 
in turn. It takes but a few minutes to choose 
a cast or to accept volunteers. Letting the 
children choose seems democratic, yet there is 
more value in having the teacher choose the 
readers. In addition to thrusting timid Joe 
into the big fierce Troll’s part, she can see 
that George—who reads on a lower level than 
the others--reads the part which has the easy 
words. This will take thought and planning, 
but after a few trials she will choose charac- 
ters so as to adjust the difficulty of the mate- 
rial to the ability of the reader. Increased 
ability comes through much reading of easy 
material. 

Three is a magic number in the old folk 
tales and three is a magic number in choosing 
stories for dramatization. ““The Three Bears,” 
“The Three Little Pigs,’ “The Three Billy 
Goats Gruff’ —no stories are better than these 
for beginning play-reading. ‘They may be 
used in the lower grades or for an older group 
to read to the younger children. You know 
your group, and will know whether to begin 
with something familiar or something new. 

Other fairy and folk tales are excellent. 
You have tried “Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs,” “Cinderella,” ‘“Rumpelstiltskin,” 
and “Jack and the Beanstalk,” perhaps. But 
have you used “Cinder Lad,” “The Princess 


reading. 








MAKE 1955 A BETTER YEAR! 








Creative Dramatics 
MOTIVATES READING 


Who Would Not Laugh,” or “Aladdin”? 
How about playing “The Fisherman and 
His Wife,” or “The Lad Who Went to 
the North Wind’? Columbus often rates 
a dramatization, but other explorers also 
had exciting adventures that can make 
history come to life. 
Recently I saw a play of “Boots and 
His Brothers” in which the King was en- 
throned on a chair on a table, wearing the 
teacher's sweater of regal purple and a 
crown made of yellow paper. This brings us 
to the question of properties. Do we need 
them? Do they stimulate imagination or stifle 
it? Let’s leave the answer to the children, 
using as many properties as they demand. 






RUTH BIRDSALL 
Department Coordinator 


The quick crown or rolledAup dunce cap 
for the dwarfs, the cap that provides Br’er Fox 
with red ears or Br’er Rabbit with white, may 
serve your purpose. You may want to say oc- 
casionally, “Let's just imagine it, shall we?” 
Or, “You can see the pile of gold over there, 
can’t you?” The child will see it. He will 
not be like the Emperor pretending to see the 
clothes; he will really see gold with that won- 
derful gift of “Let’s pretend” which belongs 
to every child. 

Shall the reader put in the “he said’s” and 
“she said’s”? That too, is a matter of per- 
sonal choice. The first-graders often have a 
pupil who is the Book before they learn the 
term Narrator or even 92) 


Continued on pag 


OF COURSE RADIO SCRIPTS 


ARE READ ! 


N A sixth-year class, at School 162, Brooklyn, New York, 

we found the tape recorder a helpful medium for “our 
Pupils’ interests were recognized and 
utilized in planning the sections of our paper. 

Some of these pupils were the kind who were usually forced 
into secondary roles in committee research and reports. Now 
they saw an opportunity to assume major roles as radio report- 
ers on topics of special interest to them, such as sports, movies, 
radio and television, and school news. Other pupils made 
use of personal skills and achievements, such as singing, 


newspaper of the air.” 


IRVING ROSENBLUM 








playing the piano, writing simple verse, reviewing books, and 


reporting current events. 


As a sample of one issue of a class newspaper of the air, the following script 


is offered. 


Musical introduction: school song or “Stars and Stripes Forever.” ) 
ANNOUNCER—This is Station WMSS, Miller Street School, bringing you the 
news of the week. We will hear first the weather report for the day given by our 


weather reporter, Agnes. 


by, 







| 


Kea 








The teacher introduces the lesson thus: 
to act out today is ‘In the Shoe Store.’ 
it is divided into three parts. 
you will act it. 
the story are put on the blackboard. ) 

“Why do we read silently?” 

“How do we read silently?” 
or fingers. ) 

“What will your acting show?” 


pupils at School 52, Buffalo, New York. 
progress is made in silent reading when this activ- 
ity is carried on. 

“The name of the story we are going 
This story has three people in it, so 
You will read your part silently and think how 
Here are some words you will need to know.” 


Continued on page 91 


AND YOU CAN READ AND 
THEN ACT 


FIND that read-and-do lessons calling for play 
acting are very popular with my second-grade 


CLARICE M. O'CONNOR 


Marked 


Phrases from 


We can read faster. We do not disturb others. ) 
We read with our eyes. 


We do not use our lips 


(That we have read correctly. ) 


“While some children are acting, what will the rest of you be thinking?” 
(What the actors are doing well. 
done better. ) 


What they leave out. 
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What they could have 
(Continued on page 84 
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FATHER TIME 
and His 
NEW GRANDSON 


This play can be given by three boys 
FATHER TIME, NEW YEAR, JANUARY—and 
three girls—ralTH, HOPE, CHARITY 
having their names on sashes worn di- 
agonally. Any number of other chil- 
dren may assist by giving biographical 
skttches of famous persons and ac- 
counts of historical events. Encyclope- 
dias are good sources of reference. 


Father Time is seated at his 
desk twirling a world globe. 

FATHER TIME—It’s nearly time 
for the Old Year to be leaving. 

He cocks his head and listens.) 
I hear his feet dragging past this 
minute, Now he’s going down the 
stairs into the Valley of Past Years 

Clock strikes twelve. On the 
last stroke New Year enters.) 

NEW YEAR—Hi, Grandpop! 

FATHER TIME—Hi, yourself, 1955! 

NEW YEAR (flexing his arm mus- 
cles) —When do I start work? 

FATHER TIME—Right now! Come! 
Look at this Calendar of Years. It 
will give you some idea of what 
your work will be. (Opens book on 
desk.) 

NEW YEAR—My, what a big 
book! What is in it? 

FATHER TIME—Important facts 
about what has happened in years 
past. It will be up to you to add 
the facts of 1955 to this book. 

NEW YEAR—Oh, I hope it will be 
a good page. But if this book holds 
the records of the years, where are 
the records of the months? 

FATHER TIME—Oh, each of my 
sons keeps a book of his own. Just 
a minute and I'll send for January 

He speaks into an intercommuni- 
cation device as though to a secre- 
tary.) Send my son January to me, 
please. Thank you. (To New Year.) 
Have you thought what you'd like 
to ask him? 

NEW YEAR—Oh, yes! 

JANUARY (enters)—You sent for 
me, Father. 

FATHER TIME—Yes, Son. Here is 
the New Year 1955. He wants to 
ask you a question. 

JANUARY—Fine! And a very 
hearty welcome to you, New Year. 

NEW YEAR—Thank you, January. 
I want to know why New Year’s 
Day is celebrated on January first. 

JANUARY—Well, the fact is, this 
special day hasn’t always been cel- 
ebrated on January first. Once the 
date was March 25. But that was 
long ago in Christian countries of 
the Middle Ages. On October 15, 
1582, Pope Gregory XIII changed 


the date to January the first 


New Year thanks January and 
asks why bells are rung for the 
New Year.) 

jyanuaRy—There’s nothing new 
about the custom of ringing church 
bells. It is done whenever a group 
of people are happy about some- 
thing. People are usually happy to 
think that a new year is coming and 
so they ring bells in welcome. 

FATHER TIME—I’m sure New 
Year would like to know about 
famous persons who were born in 
January. Why not start with Paul 
Revere? 

JANUARY—A good idea, since he 
was born on January 1. 

January gives some facts about 
Paul Revere. If desired, he gives 
a few facts about others born in 
January—Betsy Ross—1, 1752; Louts 
Braille-4, 1809; Jacob Grnmm-4, 
1785; Joan of Arc-6, 1412; Millard 
Fillmore, 13th President-7, 1800; 
Hamilton-11, 1757; 
Benjamin Franklin—17, 1706; 
Robert E. Lee—19, 1807; Douglas 
MacArthur-26, 1880; Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart-27, 1756; 
William McKinley, 25th President 


A March 


Eighteen children each carry a 
large representation of a dime. 
They march onto the stage, form a 
circle, facing out, and revolve so 
that the speaker is at the center 
front. 

Ist pime—Scientists are working 
to find the cause and cure for 
polio. I want my dime to go to 
research which will help find the 
cause and cure for this disease. 

2np pime—Gamma globulin is 
made from blood and has been 
used to help prevent the disease. 
This costs money. My dime goes 
for gamma globulin. 

3xp pimME—My dime will go for 
ambulance service to take to the 
hospital a child who has polio. 

tru pime—Hospital costs are 
high. My dime will help to pay 
for a room and food and hospital 
care for some boy or girl. 

StH pIME—Medicines are need- 
ed to help people recover from po- 
lio. These are costly. My dime I 
will give toward medicine. 

6TH pime—In a certain kind of 
polio the lungs are partly para- 
lyzed. An iron lung breathes for 


Alexander 
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29, 1843; Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
31st President-30, 1882; and Franz 
Schubert-31, 1797.) 

(This may be interpreted by in- 
troducing helpers, each of whom 
gives one biographical sketch.) 

FATHER TIME—New Year will al- 
so want to know some famous hap- 
penings that took place in your 
month, Son. 

jaANuarRy—Certainly, Father. Ill 
begin with a New Year event. 
On January first Abraham Lincoln, 
as President of the United States, 
officially freed the slaves. 

(Other January happenings: 
First Homestead Granted—1, 1863; 
States admitted to the Union— 
Utah-4, 1896; Neu Mexico—6, 
1912; Michigan—20, 1837; Kansas 
29, 1861; gold discovered in Cali- 
fornia—24, 1848.) 

NEW YEAR—I understand that 
each month has its own special 
events. What are yours, January? 

yaNuarRy—One of the big events 
of the month of January is the 
March of Dimes, which is a drive 
for funds to help in the care of 
persons who have had polio. Some 
of the money is also used in search- 
ing for a cure for polio. [This 
may be elaborated as desired. See 
skit on this page.| 

(Other annual January events: 
Stephen Foster Memorial Day, 13; 


of Dimes 


them until their lungs recover. [ll 
put my dime into an iron lung. 

7TH DIME—Many times opera- 
tions are needed to correct results 
of polio. I'd like my dime to help 
pay for someone’s operation. 

8rH pime—After an operation, 
many times new blood is needed to 
give the patient strength to recover. 
I'll give my dime toward a blood 
transfusion. 

9ru pime—The skilled doctors 
who attend polio victims must be 
paid. Ill be glad to have my dime 
go toward a doctor’s bill. 

10rn pime—It takes hours and 
hours of fine nursing care to help 
make polio children well. Nurses, 
too, must be paid. I'd like to help 
pay a nurse. 

llru pime—Casts are used by 
some doctors to help the patient’s 
bones and muscles come back to 
health. I vote my dime for casts. 

12TH pvime—If resalts of polio 
are severe, some must walk with 
crutches for a while. A new pair 
of crutches will get my dime. 

\3rH pime—It has been found 
that exercises under warm water, 


National Thrift Week, January 17- 
23.) 

FATHER TIME—Of course, New 
Year, there is always the exciting 
thought that some great event may 
take place in your year. 

january—Or some famous per- 
son will be born. 

NEW YEAR—My, | certainly have 
a lot to look iorward to! I wish my 
three friends were here. 

FATHER TIME—What friends? 

NEW YEAR—I don’t know their 
names but I met them on my way 
here and they promised to help me. 

FATHER TIME—I’ll see if they 
are waiting. (Speaks into com- 
munications device.) Are New 
Year’s friends waiting? (Pause.) 
Good! Ask them to come in. 

(Enter the three Friends.) 

FAITH—I am Faith—faith in peo- 
ple, faith in the future. 

nope—I am Hope—hope for in- 
ternational peace and understand- 
ing. 

cuHariry—I am Charity—charity 
for the unfortunate everywhere, 
charity for those who have wrong 
ideas. 

(New Year steps up and joins 
Friends. All join hands.) 

FATHER TIME—Welcome, Faith, 
Hope, and Charity. The New Year 
greatly needs you—and so does the 
whole world. 


GRACE MILLER and 
SHIRLEY LIVINGSTON 


including swimming, help weak 
muscles to be strong again. This 
must be done for a long time and 
it, too, costs a great deal of money. 
Every dime helps. 

l4ru pime—Massage is necessary 
to bring muscles back to health. 
Trained people must be paid. I'll 
send a dime to further this work. 

15TH pDIME—Many polio victims 
need braces to support weakened 
muscles. A person with polio would 
be glad to see the dimes coming for 
some badly needed braces. 

16TH pime—Many persons must 
learn to walk again after having 
polio. It sometimes takes months 
and years of effort on the part of 
patient and nurse. I’m happy to 
help pay for this nursing service. 

17TH pime—Special shoes may 
have to be worn by polio patients. 
I, who can run, am glad to give 
my dime for special shoes. 

18TH Dime (holds up big replica 
of ten-cent piece)—This is your 
dime. Will you give it to the 
March of Dimes? 

(Someone leads audience in an 
enthusiastic “yes!” Dimes exit.) 





















































KING MIDAS 






COLDEN MAN 


SETTING 


A room in the palace of King 
Midas. French doors, center back, 
open onto a_ garden. 
left and right give access to other 


rooms in the palace, 


(King Midas is sitting at a table, 
counting his gold.) 

KING MIDAS—Seven hundred and 
seventy-three, seven hundred and 
seventy-four. Not enough! Not 
enough! 

QUEEN GERTRUDE (enters)—Oh, 
Midas, stop that counting! Some- 
times I think you never will have 
enough gold to satisfy you—never. 

KING MIDAS—Quiet, woman, you 
disrupt my count. Now I have to 
start all over again—one, two— 

QUEEN GERTRUDE—Well, I’m not 
going to stay inside on a beautiful 
day like this. Why don’t you come 
outside, Midas, and enjoy the gold- 
en sunshine? 

KING MIDAS (goes on counting) — 
Eight, nine, ten. Real gold is my 
sunshine. Now I’ve lost track again. 
Really, Gertrude! 

QUEEN GERTRUDE—Oh, you are 
impossible, Midas, impossible! (£x- 
its through French doors into the 
garden.) 

KING mMIpAsS—Now, where was I— 
one, two, three— 

MARIGOLD (enters from the gar- 
den, a bunch of yellow flowers in 
her hand)—Father! Father! 

KING MIDAS—Seven, eight, nine 
(Does not look up.) 

MARIGOLD (coming down to ta- 
ble )—Father. 

KING MIDAS (still paying no at- 
tention)—Not now, my dear, not 
now. Father’s busy. Fifteen, six- 
teen, seventeen. 

MARIGOLD—But I have something 
for you. 

KING MIDAS—Eh, what? 
do you have? 

MARIGOLD—These, Father. (Of- 
fers him the bouquet.) 

KING MIDAS—Flowers? 

MAR!IGOLD— They are buttercups 
beautiful, golden buttercups. I 
picked them in the garden espe- 
cially for you. 

KING MIDAS (exasperated )—Mer- 
ciful heavens! Is a man to have no 


What 


(CHARACTERS 





QUEEN GeRTRUDE—His wife. 
MARIGOLD—Their daughter. 


SERVANT 

peace? (Takes flowers 
and throws them in a 
wastebasket beside the 
table.) Here I am try- 
ing to count my gold 
and you bother me 
by bringing me silly 
buttercups. You’re wasting my 
time and yours. If they were gold, 
they’d be worth something. (Gets 
up from table and strides angrily 
over to a chest of drawers by the 
doorway across the room, removes 
another sack of gold.) 

MARIGOLD (starts to cry)—Oh, 
Father! 

KING MIDAS (sitting at the table 
again)—And stop that crying, 
Marigold. Now run along and 
play; I’m busy. (Starts counting.) 

(Marigold exits into garden.) 

(Golden Man enters silently 
and stands in the doorway near 
Midas.) 

GOLDEN MAN (shakes his head 
and sighs)—Midas, Midas. 

KING MIpAS—Eh, what’s that? 
(Sees Golden Man.) Who are 
you? 

GOLDEN MAN—A friend. 

KING MipaAs—Friend? I have no 
friends—only enemies who try to 
steal my gold. 

GOLDEN MAN—Poor Midas! 

KING mMipas—What is that? 
What do you want with me? 

GOLDEN MAN (moves about the 
room, stops to look out at the gar- 
den, comes back toward Midas)— 
You drive your wife from the 
room and you make your daughter 
cry. What’s wrong, Midas? 

KING mipas—It’s the gold. It 
just isn’t enough. 

GOLDEN MAN—Oh, come now, 
Midas, you have more gold than 
anyone in the country. 

KING Mipas—Yes, but it’s not 
enough, I tell you, it’s not enough. 
Think of all the gold there must 
be in the world—in the whole 
world. (He stands up and walks 
away from the table, and turns to 
face Golden Man.) I shall never 
be happy until I have more gold 
and more and more! 

GOLDEN MAN—You sound almost 
as though you wished everything 
you touched would turn to gold. 


Entrances 


MAKE 1955 A BETTER YEAR! 





THE Golden Touch 






An Adaptation of the Midas 
Story by Hawthorne 


MARJORIE MONTE BELL 


KING MIDAS (rubbing his hands 
together at the thought)—Yes, yes! 
Ido! Ido! I wish that every sin- 
gle thing I touch would turn into 
gold. 

GOLDEN MAN--All right, Midas. 

KING MipaAs—What’s that? 

GOLDEN MAN—I said, all right. 
You will get your wish. You shall 
have the golden touch. But I must 
warn you; you may not be happy 
with it. 

KING MipAs—Not be happy? Oh, 
don’t be ridiculous, fellow! To have 
everything I touch turn to gold— 
why, I’d be the happiest man in 
the world. (Golden Man turns to 
go.) But wait, are you sure? Can 
you really give me the power to 
turn everything into gold? 

GOLDEN MAN—You already have 
it. Farewell, Midas, farewell. (Ex- 
its through doorway.) 

KING MIDAS (staring down at his 
hands)—It can’t be! It can’t be! 
Here—let me see. (Touches the 
cloth atop the chest of drawers.) 
Gold, pure gold! It works! It 
works! Hurrah! Hurrah! Now 
I'll go to the garden and I'll turn 
the whole thing into golden flow- 
ers. Won’t my daughter be sur- 
prised! (Exits.) 

QUEEN GERTRUDE (enters)—It’s 
time for dinner, Midas. Are you 
through counting your gold? 

MARIGOLD (running in)—Mother, 
oh, Mother! (She is crying.) 

QUEEN GERTRUDE—What is it, 
dear? What’s the matter? 

MARIGOLD—It’s Father; he’s run- 
ning all over the garden; he’s 
ruining my lovely flowers. Mother, 
he’s turning them into gold! 

QUEEN GERTRUDE—He’s what? 

MARIGOLD—He’s turning them in- 
to that hard, scratchy gold. Oh, 
Mother! They’ve lost their lovely 
fragrance; they’re cold and ugly. 
I hate them this way! I hate them! 


- 
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I hate them! 
ever.) 

QUEEN GERTRUDE—Sh-h, s-h-h 
there, there; it is wrong to hate 
anything, Marigold. We will see- 

KING MIDAS (enters, mopping 
his brow, tired and warm from all 
his exertion)—Oh, there you are, 
Gertrude! Has Marigold told you 
the wonderful news? 

QUEEN GERTRUDE—She has told 
me that you have broken her heart 
by spoiling her garden. What is 
this, Midas? What have you done? 

KING MIDAS—The golden touch, 
Gertrude, the wonderful golden 
touch! I have the power to turn 
anything I touch into pure gold. 

QUEEN GERTRUDE—Mercy on us 
all! Have you lost your mind? 
What mischief is this? 

KING MIDAS—It’s no mischief, 
Gertrude. (Reaches into his pock- 
et.) Here, I'll show you. Let me 
put on my spectacles so ! can see 
better and I'll give you a demon- 
stration of my new power. (Takes 
out a pair of glasses that have been 
painted completely, lens and all, 
with gilt paint, and puts them on.) 
Thunderation! What’s the matter 
with these things? I can’t see. 
(Gropes around.) Have I gone 
blind? Has the touch robbed me 
of my power to see? 

MARIGOLD—Father, your  spec- 
tacles! They’re solid gold—the 
glass too. (Continued on page 90 


(Cries harder than 
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Benjamin Franklin at Home 





BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
penoraAH—tHis wife. 


Here is a play to use in a variety of ways—as a spring- 
board to a study of the adult Franklin or as a supplement 


CHARACTERS SETTING 


y dy MARY NYGAARD PETERSON 


nimaM—A neighbor boy. Place.—Home of the Franklins, Philadelphia. 
sepipiaAn—A student. Time.—Early morning, January, about the year 1746. 
Notes to tHe TEACHER 


This play is one of conversation, rather than action. As 
such it is better for classroom than auditorium use, but if 


to such a study. Invite four pupils who like plays to read _ it is given for a large audience the children will need help 


this with you outside of class (to get the “feel” of it) and 
then present it as a play reading for the rest of the group. 


in “speaking out.” They must not be allowed to talk as they 
would to one another in a living rodm. Left to themselves 


If four other children want a chance to read it another day, children usually raise the pitch of their voices to make 


let them: the class will absorb more 
Try it for an assembly or a P.T.A. 
with a play about Franklin's boyhood 


breakfast 
She tak a china cereal bowl, ad- 
mires it, places it on the table, take 
ii up again to admire, returns ut 
iis } ice, chuck és to herself, ther 
f ace a ‘ c j } ' y be ide if She 
rt [ f the a y t cal 
Frank ? returns f[avle t ad 
? ind str Aten thir again 
DEBORAH es to door and call 
off stage Mr. Franklin It is 


tume for your breaklast 


There ts a short wait while 
Mrs. Franklin watches for her hus- 
band and again checks the table 
Ah, good 


BEN [AMIN énterine 


morning, my dear I hope I 
haven't kept you waiting As he 
valks toward the table, he looks at 
his wrfe i am always so pleased 


ut the way you look in the morn- 
ing. I think I shall have to write 
a piece about it for the Gazett 

DEBORAH ased, although self 
cor 7 Pooh! Save your piec- 
es for someone else I do not rel- 
l h havin: ny name in the papers 

BENJAMIN—Don’t be alarmed, 
my dear it would be a general 
piece—advice to brides, perhaps 

DL BORAH I’m Sure you know a 

it deal about new brides. What 
idvice would you give them? 

BEN JAMIN eaning on the back 

his chair) —Well, I should tell 
them always to look neat for their 
husbands at breakfast time, for 
early impressions are likely to last 
all day. It amazes me how many 
of our young women come to the 
breakfast table with their hair all 
in wisps and their petticoats drag- 
ging. Quite disgusting! 

DEBORAH (feasing And it quite 


surprises me how you know so 


at a second reading. themselves heard. Encourage them to lower the pitch, to 
slow the pace, and to “push” the phrases in each speech as 
though to make them bound against the walls. 


meeting. Combine it 
for a longer program 


DEBORAH—Is that so strange? It 
is hardly seven o’clock yet. Not 


much about how young women 
look at breakfast time. 


BENJAMIN (uncomfortably) —Ah, many arise at four, as you do. 
well— (He begins to sit down; ther BENJAMIN—A pity. They waste 
notices the china bowl What is hours of sunshine in the morning, 
this? (He holds it up China! and foolishly try to make it up by 


My dear extravagant woman, what sitting in candlelight the last three 


have vou done? Picking up or four hours of the day. And, 
poor Silver! 


you been left a fortune? 


Deborah, have mind you, they are the very people 
who complain about the high cost 
DEBORAH—No, it is just a china of candles! 


All ou 


neighbors have china dishes and 


bowl and a silver spoon Benjamin has finished eating, 
and Deborah rises to remove his 


bowl and spoon. 


silver spoons. You are as worthy 
to eat from them as anybody else DEBORAH (after she has set the 

BENJAMIN (shaking head )—Alas! dishes aside}—That old woman 
We must now keep up with the came again to sweep our walk 


neighbors He sits 


peEnoraAn—These are my birthday 


Did you see her? 
BENJAMIN—Yes, I gave her a 
Somewhat anxious 


rift to you. shilling and told her to sweep the 


about what she has done I hope whole street. Yesterday when I 
I haven’t done anything you dis- did that, she had it all swept by 
like, Mr. Franklin noon. Think of that! If an old, 
BENJAMIN—Oh, no. Indeed, I frail woman can sweep a whole 
am glad you think I deserve to eat street in three hours, couldn’t a 
from a silver spoon, and I thank young, hearty male do it in half 
you for remembering my birthday the time? 
in this way But throughout all DEBORAH—I suppose he could 
my years, up to this time, I have Why? 


BENJAMIN—Only this. All the 
streets of this city are disgracefully 


eaten my breakfast of bread and 
milk from a crockery bowl, using a 
pewter spoon. I am quite sad at dirty. If someone were hired to 
having the simple things of life sweep the streets and deposit the 
changed But no matter! Hi: 
takes a bite or two I must admit 


dirt in the gutter in the center, the 
takes rain would soon come and wash it 
that the feel of silver is pleasant in quite away. Think how much neat- 
I’m afraid that is the 


danger of riches—the taste of it is 


er and more sanitary they'd be. 
DEBORAH—That would, indeed, 


my mouth 


so agreeable be nice—no more debris to wade 

DEBORAH (sits opposite him but through when one wished to cross 
does not eat)—What did you see the street. (More generally.) You 
on your walk this morning? know, I often wonder why no one 
BENJAMIN—Well, possibly the else ever thinks of these things. 
Your ideas are so sensible. 

BEN JAMIN—Thank you, my dear. 
Possibly I am a little more observ- 


thing that impressed me most was 
that as I returned home, just now, 
there was not a single shop open 
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ing than people who are more in- 
tent upon their business. 

DEBORAH—But you were never 
one to slight your business, either. 

BENJAMIN—Only because I like 
it. My business is everybody’s busi- 
ness, and my occupation is trying 
to be useful to others. 

There is a rap on the door.) 

BENJAMIN (opening the door)— 
Come in, lad—Hiram, isn’t it? 

HIRAM—Yes, Sir. 

BENJAMIN—You are growing so 
fast that I thought you might be 
Winthrop. 

HIRAM—No, Sir. Winthrop is a 
year older than I. 

BENJAMIN—Yes, I know. Well, 
what can I do for you today? 

HIRAM—Mother sent me over. 
She wants you to consult your al- 
manack and see if Poor Richard 
thinks it will storm tomorrow. She 
wants to walk to Grandmother’s 
house and it’s a long way to go in 
a storm. 

BENJAMIN (smiles)—Why doesn’t 
she consult Poor Richard herself? 

HIRAM—We don’t have an al- 
manack, Sir. Mother says there is 
no need. When she wants to know 
something she sends one of us chil- 
dren over to ask you. “A penny 
saved is a penny earned,” she says. 
Poor Richard taught her that 

BENJAMIN—Ah, yes. A good les- 
son. We should all remember it. 
(Looks through the almanack.) 

HiRAM—Besides, Mother says she 
thinks there isn’t any such person 
as Poor Richard. 

BENJAMIN (appears to choke)— 
Whaaaat? No Poor Richard? 
Well, you can tell her she is wrong. 
There most certainly is a Poor 
Richard. (Continued on page 89) 
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MAKE A STAMP SNAKE 


After Mother has opened her mail 
in the morning, ask her to give you 
the used envelopes. Cut off the 
stamps, and string them on a piece 
of string, making sure to have a 
firm knot at the end. Push each 
stamp down firmly against the next. 
Do this every day, and your snake 
will grow long and wiggly. 

The more different colors of stamps 
you can get, the better. After your 
snake is as long as you want, draw 
and color a head for him out of stiff 
paper. Stick the head on the last 
stamp with Scotch tape. Pull the 
string and watch your snake wiggle 
and squirm. Mabel Watts 


LET'S GO TO SEA 


When the ships of a nation meet 
All together, they make a great big 


A captain writes of speed, wind, 
and fog 

In a record book called a - - -. 

Next to the captain, those who rate 

Are known as first and second - - - -. 

Even “landiubber” passengers learn 

That bow is up front and the rear 
is the - - -- - ° 

The time of day a loud gong tells, 

And “one o’clock” is now “two 

” 
It’s a short time at sea until 


The whistle blows for lifeboat 
~---- . Ruth Hathaway 


Under the Stars and Stripes— Panama Canal Zone 

















(513: BALBOA DISCOVERED TH 
PACIFIC OCEAN BY TRAVELING 
ACROSS WHAT IS NOW THE 
ISTHMUS OF PANAMA. 
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TO GET FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE 
PACIFIC OCEAN, SHIPS HAD TO GO AROUND 
SOUTH AMERICA. IN 1903, U.S. GAINED CON- 
TROL OF LAND ACROSS REPUBLIC OF PANAMA. 


SHOT-PUT CONTEST 


Everyone is given a small paper 
bag with a piece of string and told 
to “blow it up.” Each one blows up 
his bag and ties it tightly around 
the top. All are lined up and then 
each one throws his bag. The one 
tossing it the greatest distance wins 
this contest. Eddith Haggard 


FUNNY RACES 


When you are tired of running 
races the ordinary way, try these 
funny ones. They’re fun on a stormy 
day. 

A very amusing race is called 
“Finger and Toe.” Here the players 
stand up in a line, bending down and 
resting the finger tips on the toes. 
It will look just as if you were 
standing on your own hands. In this 
position, without removing your 
hands from your toes, the players 
must go toward the winning post, 
about 12 yards away. 

“Knee Ball” is also a funny way 
of racing. Here the players must 
hold a ball between the knees, and 
without dropping it, must make their 
way as best they can to the finish- 
ing line. Marguerite L. Lodge 


MORE ABOUT PANAMA 


Would you like to know more 
about the Canal Zone and about the 
Republic of Panama? ‘Adventures 
in Panama” is a booklet published by 
World Youth, Inc., Quito Road, Los 
Gatos, California. They will send 
you a copy for $.20. 






GIRLS and BOYS 


HOW OLD IS MARY? 


Mary is now twice as old as her 
brother, George. But, when George 
was a year old, she was four times 
older than he. Can you tell how old 
Mary is? Mabel Hathaway 


MAKE A BIRDHOUSE NOW 


The round boxes that hold break- 
fast oats cereal make strong and 
attractive birdhouses. Why don’t 
you start making one now so it will 
be finished and ready to hang up 
when the birds arrive? 

Remove the top and bottom, leav- 
ing only the round tube. Cut a cir- 
cle of wood 3/4,” thick, and just the 
size to fit snugly inside the tube. 

Fasten it inside one end with 
small nails to make the floor of the 
house. Next cut a door in front of 





the tube, the size depending on what 
kind of birds the house is being made 
for. 

Insert another wood disc for the 
top and add a roof of two or more 
boards, fastening with nails to this 
top disc. Finish with two coats of 
shellac and two of enamel. Paint the 
body one color and the roof another, 
but use color combinations which 
will blend well with natural ovt- 
door colors. Hannah L. Miller 








RIDDING LAND OF MOSQUITOES 
WHICH CARRIED MALARIA 
AND YELLOW FEVER. 








‘ " 
COLONEL GORGAS SPENT 2) YEARS /¥aiemmens 














OPENED, IT IS 500 FEET WIDE, 59 MILES LONG) 
AND HAS TWO GROUPS OF LOCKS. 





GO THROUGH THE CANAL IN 
ONE DAY. THE AVERAGE TOLL 
IS APPROXIMATELY $4,500. 














MAKE 1955 A BETTER YEAR! 
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Virginia Gifford 


MODELING WITH STARCH 


Mix two tablespoonfuls of corn- 
starch and four tablespoonfuls of 
salt in a small pan. Add four table- 
spoonfuls of boiling water and stir 
until the mixture is smooth. Place 
on the fire and stir until it forms a 
soft ball. Take it off the stove and 
cool only enough to handle safely. 
Knead it ten minutes. If it crumbles, 
add a little boiling water. If it sticks 
to your hands, dust them with corn- 
starch. You can color the mixture 
with cake colorings. Wrap it in wax 
paper until you want to use it. If 
left in the air, your figure will 
harden. Jean C. Rice 





The Riddle Box 


What is sad about 
the calendar? 
sitter 
What did Paul Revere say at the 


end of his midnight ride? 


> | 


What did the piece of wood say to 
the brace and bit? 
> 
Why does a New Year's resolution 
resemble an egg? | 


> 


What is there in your house that 
ought to be looked into? 


> 


What building can never be heavy? 














YOUR OWN TV 


Here’s some fun for a stormy day. 
Cut the top out of a rather square 
cardboard box. Then cut the front 
out to make it look like a television 
set. Paint or color the box and draw 
little buttons on it for channel 
changes, volume, and so on. 

Now, on pieces of heavy card- 
board, color faces of different tele- 
vision stars, Arthur Godfrey, Howdy 
Doody, Roy Rogers, or make up some 
stars of your own. Punch a hole in 
the top of the head and tie a string 
in it. Now you have a little puppet. 
By standing behind the box, you can 
lower the puppet through the top 
and have him perform in the “tele- 
vision” screen. You can make up 
different television programs and 
have lots of fun. You might even 
put on puppet shows and charge ad- 
mission if you have space to accom- 
modate an audience. Lois Listing 





|_—— 

















THE PIRATE'S ROOST 


My family plays this game often, 
especially at home on a winter night. 
One of us will say, “I went into the 
Pirate’s Roost and found a goldfish 
bowl.” Another will pipe up with 
“I went into the Pirate’s Roost and 
found a goldfish bowl and a tennis 
racket.” “I went into the Pirate’s 
Roost and found a goldfish bowl, a 
tennis racket, and a banana,” says 
the next eager beaver. 

This continues, with each new 
contributor repeating everything 
that has been said before, and in the 
right order. When someone forgets 
an item, or puts it in the wrong 
order, he drops out. H.N. Ferguson 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 
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NOTES FROM Aum Grace 


Dear Girls and Boys, 

Just yesterday Agnes asked me 
where the month of January got its 
name. How many of you know the 
answer? I told her that the name 
January came from Janus, the “‘two- 
faced” god of Roman mythology who 
presided over the beginning of 
things. The question came up when 
Agnes and Lucifer were sitting in 
front of the fireplace the other night 
talking about the New Year’s reso- 
lutions they plan to make. 

Both of them have resolved to 
catch more mice, and Lucifer has 
decided not to be such a big tease. 
Poor Marshmallow never knows 
when Lucifer is going to pull some 
joke on him or jump at him unex- 
pectedly to scare him. They have 
decided that whenever a resolution 
is broken a forfeit has to be paid. 

Have you started your own list 
yet? Agnes says be careful not to 
make so many that you can’t keep 
them—just make a few and stick to 
them. 

Don’t forget to watch for Decem- 
ber contest results! 

Affectionately, 


Fact” Grae 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

The best book I have read thi; 
year is Robert E. Lee. I liked it be- 
cause I like history. After the Civil 
War, Lee was President of Washing- 
ton College, which is now Washing- 
ton and Lee University. 

Our school is named for Lee. It is 
Robert E. Lee School. 

Philip Smith, Tennessee 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

I am reading The Silver Fawn. 
This book is about a picture. A boy 
found a fawn. He painted a picture 
about him. 


Barbara Allen, Tennessee 


Thank you for your letters, 
Barbara and Philip. We enjoyed all 
the letters that came from your class 
at Robert E. Lee School. We just 
didn’t have room to print all of them. 





We welcome, but cannot acknowl- 
edge, contributions for this depart- 
ment. Two dollars or more is paid 
for each item that is used except 
riddles, for which one dollar each 
is paid. Manuscripts (except season- 
al) not heard from in six months 
should be considered rejected. Those 
with stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and Boys, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 



































o anuary is a good month in which to study 
weather, for it presents great variety in all parts 
of our country. Stimulate interest by construct- 
ing 2 large thermometer, with a movable strip of 
colored ribbon to show temperature changes. 


If you are near an airport, intermediate classes 
will benefit from a field trip to find out how 
pilots cope with weather problems. Upper grades 
can visit the local weather bureau, and learn to 
read and interpret weather charts. By consulting 
newspapers, they can study local weather pre- 
dictions. 


It you live where it snows, why not direct your 
primary unit on weather to the study of the sur- 
vival of plants and animals in your neighbor- 
hood? Ask pupils to observe the effect of freez- 
ing and thawing upon roads, streets, and side- 
walks. Call attention to frost formations on 
windows, and icicles. Look at snow crystals as 
they fall on a piece of black cloth or paper, and 
note the variety of patterns. 


Have your upper grades tried " Doodle Bugging''? 
Let children doodle lines all over a paper with 
a lead pencil. Using different colored paints, fill 
in spaces between the lines to create a picture. 
Their imaginations will surprise you. 


A good kindergarten game is “Bunny-Bunny.” 
Have the children sit on chairs in a circle. Some 
child holds two fingers up to his head for rab- 
bit ears. Have him hop across the ring and stop 
before a child, saying, “Bunny, Bunny, how's your 
neighbor?" The child replies, ‘| don't know, but 
I'll go see." The first child sits down on the 
second child's chair, and that child hops across 
the ring, and asks the question of someone else. 
Repeat until everyone has had a turn. 


—_— ——__—_ 


If phonics are taught in your primary grade, 
try a March of Sounds. Print large cards with 
“sh” and “ch” and other sounds. As the chil- 
dren march with the cards, let them be quiet 
for the "sh" sound, or be a train for the “ch” 
sound, and so on. 


In language arts, use tagboard cards on which 
tay have written a good opening sentence 
or a story, such as, ‘One cold, winter eve- 
ning—" or “One dark night—."" With your 
opening sentence as a springboard, the chil- 
dren will find it easier to go on from there. 


Why not plant a desert garden indoors in a 
fish tank? Cover a one-inch layer of gravel 
with a thin layer of coarse sand, followed b 
an inch of fine sand. Varieties of cacti which 
will blossom can be bought from almost any 
dime store or florist's. To water, use a light 
spray from a rubber bulb. 


If you live where materials for a desert garden 
are unavailable, use old carrots to make 
green hanging baskets. Take ones that have 
sprouted and cut off the tops. Hollow out 
portions of the center. Drive a nail from side 
to side, and fasten a string to the nail. 
Hang carrots in the windows. Keep hollow 
filled with water, and fernlike greenery will 
result. 


Have you ever had a “Word Party''? Print 
words your children need help with on cards, 
and as you distribute them, say, "These are 
friends which you may bring to this party." 
Let them take turns introducing (by reading 
the card) the friend they have brought to 
the party. 





This is the beginning of National Thrift Week. 
W hile primary children do not handle much mon- 
ey, they should be taught thrift by learning how 
to take care of their possessions to make them 
last longer. You can also emphasize the cost of 
books, clothes, toys, and school supplies which 
they use, and their part in conserving each. 


By the time children are in kindergarten, they 
should be taught to recognize a penny, a nickel, 
and a dime, and to understand something of the 
value of each. By using appropriate little rhymes, 
you can perhaps discourage them from spending 
too much of their allowances for candy. 


In these days of increasing school vandalism, you 
can stress respect for school property by having 
an upper-grade committee itemize the cost of 
everything in their classroom, and later extend 
the tabulation to other school equipment. The 
total figure may surprise them. Point out that 
carelessness with public property actually penal- 
izes their parents through increased taxes. 





by 


For January 





For an amusing bank, tuck ear-shaped pieces be- 
tween the rims of two paper plates; glue edges 
together. Make face and hair with crayon, and 
cut slit in top for coins. Each child can take one 
home to remind him to be thrifty. 


Do your pupils show a midyear posture slump? 
If so, write for a helpful set of pictures to the 
American Seating Conmemn 901 Broadway, 
N.W., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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lt is easy to interest kindergarten children 
in the right foods for good health, if you 
start with a discussion of what they have 
eaten for breakfast that day. They will be 
eager to tell you, and they will want to 
know what you ate. To provide some take- 
home evidence of the Mees you are trying 
to teach, encourage scrapbook making. This 
activity will also sustain interest in food and 


health. 


As you help your pupils learn more about 
good nutrition for good health, tie in a writ- 
ing, spelling, and number lesson by having 
the class make recipe books, using favorite 
recipes supplied by their mothers. Encourage 
their best efforts when they begin to write 
the recipes on the tagboard cards, which have 
been cut a uniform size, and until! all have 
been enclosed between decorated covers. 


For another activity to check on the amount 
they have learned about good food, make 


Ideas for teachers, old and 
new —substitutes too, by 


booklets using folded sheets of 9” x 12” 
manila paper enclosed in a cover. Provide a 
good supply of old magazines from which 
they can cut pictures of good foods for a 
breakfast, “ell and dinner. If desired, they 
can make simple menus illustrated with their 
clippings. After the material has been pasted, 
the booklets can be used from time to time 
to create lively discussions, and serve as re- 
view work. 


By taking advantage of the interest devel- 
oped from these scrapbooks among your 
young pupils, you can easily lead them into 
reading readiness. For a short title print 
Good for Me to Eat on the covers of their 
creations. Read it aloud several times to 
the class, and then have volunteers read ii 
back after they understand the meaning of 
the words. In this way the children will feel 
they are ‘‘reading'’ when they take the books 
home. 


Today's children are very keen at testing the 
mettle of a substitute teacher. She will be 
wise to meet the class prepared to gain their 
attention, and equipped with enough back- 
ground knowledge to hold it. If the group 
has been studying health, she might have 
the children read about famous persons born 
in January, and then discuss to what extent 
health contributed to their greatness. 


> 


Are you one of the lucky teachers in a school that 
is equipped fo receive television programs? /f so, 
have you tried incorporating TV into the class 
routine? By planning stimulating follow-up activi- 
ties you will insure good results. The programs 
can be used to motivate discussion, supply news 
about current events, or to encourage reading, 
motivate science, develop vocabulary, and clarity 
various phases in the regular schedule which 
prove difficult for slow learners. After viewing 
various types of programs, let the class combine 
language arts and dramatics by choosing a pro- 
gram for production. As they gain in experience 
in writing their material, encourage them to try 
more than one kind. 















Belgium 
Continued from page 60 


maps, you can tell your class about 
the young Belgian, Gerard de Cremer, 
who became better known as Mercator, 
the mapmaker. Although he became 
Official Geographer to Emperor Charles 
V in Germany, he is best known for the 
Mercator projection. Let your “what 
can I do now” pupil find the explana 
tion of this in the encyclopedia, and 
report to the class with illustrations 
self-made, if interest and ability are 
adequate for the assignment. 

Do middle-graders’ eyes sometimes 
wander about the room in search of 
mischief or daydreams? Why not capi- 
talize on this situation by having an 
[ See” period when they name objects 
and materials of all kinds visible in 
th@ir classroom? 

After discussing the list on the ba- 
sis of source, it probably is apparent 
that everything mentioned was “Made 
in America” except teacher's diamond 
ahd the linen in Pam’s dress. From 
here you can easily make the transition 
to Belgian industry. Belgium, some- 
times called the workshop of Europe,” 
is such a busy country for its size. If 
it would be a change and not a habit 
for your class, how about making a 
map showing the important cities and 
towns and the principalproducts? For 
nspiration, refer to page 54 in this 
ssu Each child can exercise artis- 
ic ingenuity by making descriptive 
ketches showing cities and products 

Teacher's diamond might have 
passed through Antwerp Do your pu- 
pils know that diamonds are so hard 
that they can be cut only by another 
liamond? To saw one apart, a wheel 
is spread with diamond dust and olive 
oil, and the cut is made with the grain 
of the stone 

Be a good sport, Teacher, and let 
your pupils look closely at your ring 
Do they see how the diamond sparkles? 
TRat it seems to have more than one 
side? T hese are the “facets” whic h 
reflect the light, and give diamonds 
their beauty If you don’t have a 
liamond, Miss Teacher, maybe it’s 
time you got one—now that you see its 
teaching value. And, Mr. Teacher, 
maybe it’s time you gave one—to be 
borrowed for teaching material.) 

Will someone in your class volunteer 
to find some industrial uses of dia- 
monds, and report later? 

Besides a diamond center, Antwerp 
is a busy port. Even though it is 50 
miles from the mouth of the Scheldt 
River, its harbor can be used by large 
ocean vessels. It’s at one end of the 
Albert Canal which connects the 
Scheldt with the Meuse River at 
Liége. This canal carries freight on its 
2000-ton barges between Belgium and 
France. Some of the vehicular traffic 
is harftdled in tunnels built beneath 
the busy harbor. 

Brussels, the capital, is located 
about in the center of Belgium. Its 
early wealth was based on cloth, cut- 
erg, silver, and gold industries. Today 
visitors are impresssed by the contrast 
between its tall modern apartments 
and the Gothic architecture, of build 
ings like its City Hall. The high 
buildings in our metropolitan cities 
are exciting to see, but almost every 
child would be impressed by the 370 
foot tower‘on Brussels’ City Hall with 
its 16-foot gilt bronze statue of St 
Michael conquering the devil—and it’s 
a Weather vane, too! 

nother attraction is the fountain 
statue of Manneken, sometimes called 
Brusséls’ first citizen—at least since 
1619. What makes the statue different 
is the fact that it wears clothes. Honest! 
It is reported to have as many as 


100 costumes commemorating various 
events, including America’s entry into 
World War I in 1917. 

Bruges (Brugges) is famous for its 
lacemaking, textiles, and tapestries, 
its canals, and beautiful old buildings 
Pillow lace is mostly a factory process 
now. Only a few older women still 
make lace sitting in front of their 
doorways on warm days. Bruge means 
bridge, and there are hundreds cross- 
ing the fifty city canals. 

Charleroi, in the southeast, is a 
oal-mining and heavy-industry city. 
Black smoke and waste heaps spell the 
tale of hard work and accomplishment. 
Coal has been called “the black bread” 
of Belgium, and the main mining areas 
are in the hilly eastern section. 

Between Charleroi and Val-Saint 
Lambert is centered the glass industry 
which produces mirrors, window glass, 
and types known as spun, hollow, cut, 
and table glass (a few samples would 
put meaning into those words), plus 
all kinds of glass used in industry 
and for scientific purposes. (What are 
some of the ingredients us¢d in the 
manufacture of glass? 

Coutrai, sometimes called the flax 
town, is located on the Lys River in 
the southwest. Some Belgian discov- 
ered that the water here was “just 
right” for soaking flax straw (the 
retting process), one step in linen 
thread making. The smell of soaking 
flax will be remembered by visitors 
Large quantities of flax are grown on 
the plains of Flanders. 

Dinant was the home of the copper 
beaters who made trays, brass pots, 


Belgian Government Information Center 





Typical design and ornamentation 
of old buildings in Ghent. 


und candlesticks. (Have you tried de- 
signs in copper during art periods? 
Ask your art teacher to give a hand 
if it’s an untried activity for you and 
your pupils. 

Ghent is the textile center and cot- 
ton market. Much of the cotton comes 
from the Congo, Belgium’s African 
colony. Except for flax, all raw mate- 
rials for textiles must be imported 
Ghent is only 33 miles from the capi- 
tal, and its people are proud of its 
magnificent belfry and Cloth Hall. 

Can you find Liége on the map? 
These people in eastern Belgium have 
long been famous for fine craftsman- 
ship. It is one of the chief mining and 
manufacturing cities. Improvements in 
the method of handling iron ore were 
made in the Liége area by an English- 
man, John Cockerill. Using his method, 
other parts of Belgium prospered in 
iron and steel manufacturing. 

At Louvain is the University which 
was founded about 50 years before the 
discovery of America by Columbus. Not 
all children had the advantages of edu- 
cation in those days. Schools were 
mostly for children of noblemen and 
those with special ability. 
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Malines, 15 miles north of Brussels, 
is famous for tapestries and its great 
Cathedral of St. Rombaut. Its foun- 
dries make many of the bells for which 
the country is famous. 

Ostend (or spelled with an “e” on 
the end) is a busy coastal port and 
seaside resort. 

Tournai,; once a Roman town, is an 
exciting place if you like round towers 
nd fortresses with moats. Why was 
this construction desirable? Tournai 
workmen excelled in porcelain and 
tapestries. (What is a tapestry? Can 
you find a sample? Are they used in 
today’s decorative theme?) 

Ypres, in the southwest, had a fa- 
mous Cloth Hall dating from the 13th 
century which was destroyed in World 
War I, but rebuilt again. Its past 
is filled with the glories of its weav- 
ing, and tourists are attracted by its 
beauty and historical interest. 

Seven and one-half miles from 
Bruges is the coastal port of Zeebrugge, 
and the two cities are connected by 
canal. Zeebrugge’s harbor is not deep 
enough for large ocean vessels. 

There! We have Belgium from A to 
Z—Antwerp to Zeebrugge. (Of course, 
we know there are gaps. Can your 
class fill in some?) 

@ What factors are necessary to 
develop a community industrially? An 
understanding of the reasons will also 
help children connect products with 
places. Some points for consideration 
are: basic raw-materials resources or 
access to raw-material markets; skills 
among the population; energy and 
imagination of the people; need for 
trade, nearness to markets; transporta- 
tion facilities; quality production. 

To make a practical application, 
how does your community measure up? 
If it is industrially important, list 
the products made and why. If it isn’t, 
where is it deficient for industrial 
purposes? 

@ If you’re a marionette fan, you'd 
go to Liége; if you preferred puppets, 
Brussels is the place where “The 
Toones” have been in business for 
five generations. (Can you explain 
the difference between puppets and 
marionettes? Briefly, the ones that 
slip over the hand are puppets, and 
higures operated by strings are gener- 
ally called marionettes. ) 

@ How big is a bell? Belgium has 
some giants like 7-ton “Old Salvator” 
and 4%-ton “Maria” in the Collegiate 
Church of St. Gudule and St. Michel 
in Brussels, or the 6-ton “Roland” 
which is one of a 52-bell carillon in 
Ghent. The 45-bell carillon in St 
Rombaut Cathedral in Malines is rated 
as one of the finest. 

Do you live where you can hear a 
carillon? If so, perhaps a visit can 
be arranged to see the “keyboard” and 
the carrilloneur in action. 

Bell making is the work of crafts- 
men or specialists who know how to 
plan the shape and size in such a way 
as to produce the most beautiful tones 
and long-lasting vibrations. The pitch 
is determined by the size of the bell 
and thickness of metal. 

Why have bells been used? Did your 
class think of these? Warn of danger, 
celebrate a victory, call people to 
church or meeting, call workmen from 
the fields, locate animals in pasture, 
tell time on ships, mark safe channels 
in harbors, curfew, for ambulances 
and fire trucks (before electric sirens) 
A real “oldy” from medieval times was 
the bell ringing to call wives of ten- 
ants to the castle to bake bread in 
the manor ovens. 

Top this discussion period off with 
a tabulation of the ways bells are 
still used to serve the people in the 
community where you live. 

For A-V items, see page 92) 


The Netherlands 


(Continued from page 61) 


relating it to The Netherlands. In 
Holland, where the national motto is 
“I will preserve,” there was a saying, 
“Dike or depart.” At one time, each 
farmer was responsible for the dike 
protecting his property. He still is, in 
that he cannot endanger or weaken it. 
Perhaps the fact that much of Holland 
has been man-made accounts for the 
people’s cooperation. They see a need 
for conservation, and understand the 
price they'll pay if they are careless. 

Speaking of dikes, there is an in- 
teresting sidelight on what the Dutch 
will do to please visitors. In 1865, 
an American authoress wrote a story 
about a Dutch boy who noticed a leak 
in the dike. He put his finger in the 
hole until help arrived. Mary Mapes 
Dodge’s book Hans Brinker or The 
Silver Skates actually created a prob- 
lem because so many American visitors 
to Holland asked to see where the inci- 
dent occurred. Although the story was 
fiction, The Netherlands finally erect- 
ed a statue of a boy. It was unveiled 
at Spaarndam on June 7, 1950." The 
Dutch sculptress, Grada Rueb, created 
it, and the inscription reads “dedi- 
cated to our youth to honor the boy 
who symbolizes the perpetual struggle 
of Holland against the water.” 

@ Have any boys in your class 
tried to build a dam either on their 
farm, or across a stream at camp to 
deepen a place for swimming? Have 
they had any problems in holding the 
water behind the dam? What materials 
were they using? Was the water a 
placid pool or a rushing stream? 

Are you located along the coast 
where children are familiar with tides? 
(If you’re an inlander, you may need 
to “freshen” up on the subject.) Would 
tides pose any problem to building a 
dam or dike? Why? 

With this questionnaire as an intro- 
duction, it’s time to discuss dikes. 
How high are they? How wide? Some 
are as high as a two-story house, and 
the Afsluit Dike is 300 feet wide (see 
picture on page 62). 

In some places three dikes are used 
to protect Holland. The first, out in 
the sea, holds off the first battering 
waves. Nearer land are the “sleepers.” 
Finally, there are dikes built around a 
farm or individual fields. 

On your map of Holland, do you see 
a chain of islands extending from the 
tip of North Holland to the province 
of Groningen? About 2,000 years ago, 
this was part of the mainland. By the 
13th century, the Zuider Zee had been 
cut into the mainland, and the Frisian 
Islands had been formed. 

The Dutch coast has only about 200 
miles of natural sand dunes which act 
as dikes. (Following class research 
on dikes, why not build a replica? 
Willow mats, which the Dutch use, 
won't be available in midwinter but 
pipe cleaners could be substituted, and 
modeling clay could replace the stones, 
clay, and sod.) 

Be sure your pupils see the relation 
between the dike and the land. For 
better visualization, reproduce a dike, 
some farm land, and drainage canals. 
From this, it should be obvious that 
the land is below the level of the dike 
—as much as 10 to 17 feet. Half of 
Holland’s 10,700,000 population lives 
below sea level. 

The canals carry off the excess wa- 
ter. The balance between the level 
of water and the land must be carefully 
regulated. Every community has a 
chart showing the proper water level. 
When the canals are filled to capacity, 
and it rains, what happens? 

(Continued on page 94) 
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ARTICLES for this department should not exceed 300 words. We 
prefer them typed, double-spaced, each on a separate 8%” x 11” 


sheet. 


hotograph or sample. Address: 


Put your name and address on each sheet and on every 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 


HE Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


Articles cannot be acknowledged or returned. 


Items (except sea- 


sonal) not heard from in six months should be considered rejected. 
We will pay three dollars upon publication for each article used 
and an additional dollar for a photograph or a drawing. 
Keep your contributions coming! 
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A CALENDAR? 


wrRoTeE the following humor- 

ous poem for a sixth grade 
where I was substituting, and 
passed it out to those bright pu- 
pils who finished the classwork 
ahead of the rest and needed 
something interesting and chal- 
lenging to do. The proposed 
changes in the calendar suggested 
by the children led to a discussion 
in which the class did some inten- 
sive thinking about the subject. 


The King and Queen of Spoofemdorf 
were sitting on their throne, 

And everything they looked upon they 
proudly called their own. 

They said they wanted dinner, and 
they merely rang a bell, 

And forty servants came at once to 
serve them very well. 

They didn’t like the weather; it was 
raining very hard, 

So they sent out for pencils and an 
enormous drawing card. 
They thought they'd change the calen- 
dar—might start the sun ashining, 
Or move the storm clouds all about to 
show their silver lining. 

They added two days to the week, and 
named them Cake and Pie Day; 

They wanted something more to come 
along in front of Friday. 

They put Christmas Day in August, 
they had Labor Day in June, 

They dropped off all the capitals, 
my dear, and very soon 

They took out February; they didn’t 
like to spell it. 

They made.a different kind of year as 
quick as I can tell it. 

If you were shown the calendar of 
Spoofemdorf this minute, 

Could you find all the errors that this 
King and Queen put in it? 

THEDA PEARSON HEDDEN 


PARENT VISITATION 


Ly AVE you a pet parakeet—pref- 
erably a talker? Invite your 
pupils to visit you and see your 
parakeet—and bring their parents. 
You'll find that the parents will 
talk with you in a more relaxed 
and friendly fashion than if you 
visited them. This way they don’t 





nother 
Club 


worry about whether the living 
room is making a good impression 
on teacher. Another advantage is 
that the bird will keep the pupil 
occupied while you and the par- 
ents talk over problems. ‘The par- 
ents will also be pleased to be in- 
vited to your home and less on 
the defensive, as some are when 
the teacher wishes to visit. And 
last but not least, the bird will 
give you and the parents some- 
thing impersonal to talk about 
when you meet in public gather- 
ings. AMELIA MOODIE FICKEI 


WEATHER CLOTHESLINE 


REPARE some Cutouts to repre- 
p sent garments hanging on a 
clothesline. Dip the clothes in a 
solution of % oz. gum arabic, 1 
oz. cobalt chloride, ¥2 oz. sodium 
chloride, 75 gr. calcium chloride, 
1 oz. water. When dry, fasten 
the clothes to the line. The color 
of the clothes will indicate the 
condition of the weather as fol- 
lows: Blue means clear; laven- 
der means change; pink means 
rain. H. G. WALTERS 


THE SEA OF LIFE 


A CREATIVE little skit may be 
arranged by children if the 
teacher will prepare a miniature 
“sea” upon which various “ships” 
of life may be launched. In the 
original presentation I used a 
drawing on white cardboard of a 
sea, complete with lighthouse and 
rocks to make it appear real. The 
first ship, marked “scholarship,” 
was launched with the comment 
that it is but one of many “ships” 
encountered on the sea of life. 
The children were then asked to 
think of words containing the 
word “ship.” They had little ships 
ready which they had made previ- 


ously, and each wrote the name on 
his ship as he went out to sea. 
The ships may be attached to 
the drawing of the sea with a 
small piece of gummed tape 
rolled around the finger with the 
gummed side out all the way 
around so that no tape shows. 
Some “ships” the children 
could mention, and give the 
meaning of in their own words, 
are—Friendship, Leadership, Fel- 
lowship, Hardship, Courtship, and 
Worship. ETHEL D, POSEGATE 


A STONE MAP 


E HAD been studying rocks 
W of different kinds at the 
same time we were working on a 
unit about our state— Minnesota. 
One of our activities was making 
a stone map. We laid a large 
piece of green paper on a table; 
then we laid stones, which the pu- 


CHARACTER DOLLS 





HE base of this character doll 
bi is a round wooden clothespin. 
Cut the clothespin as shown in 
Fig. 1. From the cut-off pieces 
shape legs and feet (Fig. 2) with 
a pocketknife, and sandpaper 
them smooth. Cut arms (Fig. 3) 
from a thin board with a coping 
saw, and smooth them also. Or 
make them from pasteboard. With 
a darning needle pierce a hole in 
the top of each arm and the top 
of each leg. Put each arm in its 
right place and push the needle 
through the hole into the body. 


FIG. | FIG. 3 









pils had brought to school, in the 
shape of our state. No lines were 
drawn. On some of the stones we 
printed the names of cities, riv- 
ers, and lakes, and put them in 
their correct locations. One let- 
ter on each stone indicated the 
Mississippi River. It was very 
effective. The children remem- 
bered the shape of their state and 
many of them made a similar 
mapathome. LILLIAN PRESCHER 


PLATE LUNCHES 


N ouR lunchroom we serve a 
| plate lunch at noon. The pupil 
does not have a choice in the se- 
lection of foods. Each plate con- 
tains a helping of four or five 
foods. At the beginning of the 
year we had real difficulty getting 
the children to eat all the foods, 
especially vegetables. 

We noticed that most of the pu- 
pils had extra money with which 
to buy ice cream before leaving 
the lunchroom. We decided tosell 
ice cream to no one who had not 
eaten at least three bites of each 
food on his plate. Before many 
days had passed, every child, ex- 
cept those who were allergic to 
certain foods, was eating all the 
foods served him. HENRY HACKER 


Join the legs to the body in the 
same way. 

For joints, make pin tacks by 
cutting common pins in two and 
using the head ends. Rub the 
shortened pins on sandpaper to 
sharpen new points. Do not drive 
the pins too tight into the body. 

Enamel the head. Features may 
be added now or when the doll is 
finished. Paint shoes if desired. 

Dress the doll in character. Bits 
of cloth made the garments of 
the Indian illustrated. Trim with 
cross-stitch embroidery and beads. 
Glue the clothing in place. 

To make the wig, lay five 4 
strands of black embroidery floss 
on a piece of tissue paper, Using 
matching thread, sew back and 
forth crossways in the middle of 
the strands, catching all the 
threads in the stitching. This 
makes the crown. Remove the 
tissue paper and glue the wig to 
the doll’s head. Braid hair when 
completely dry and cut to length 
desired. 

Make some dolls with rigid legs 
and glue to wooden platforms for 
a novelty. LUCIE C. FERGUSON 
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And You Can Read and 
Then Act 


Continued from page 75) 


Mimeographed copies of the little 
play are passed out The teacher 
watches lips and gives needed help 
When sufficient time has been given 
for preparation, the copies are put 
away and the roles assigned 

Similar silent-reading lessons are 
introduced from time to time. For 
example A Visit to the Dentist,” 

The Doctor Comes to See Me,” and 
“Eating in a Restaurant.” 

IN THE SHOE STORE 

Each child has a copy of one of the 
vree roles which he reads silently 
jAcK~— Play that you are a little boy. 
You go to the shoe store with your 
nother. Tell the man what size you 
vear He tres a shoe on your foot. 
it hurts you Make a face and say 
Ouch He tries another pair of 
shoes. This one fits. Smile and tell 
the man that you like this pair. Walk 
around and look at the shoes you have 
on. Act as if you are proud. Ask your 
mother to buy them 

SHOE STORE MAN—You have a shoe 
store in the play. Jack and his mother 
come to buy a pair of shoes. Tell them 
to be seated Say to the little boy, 
What size do you wear?” Look in a 
box and find a pair. Put one on the 
boy’s foot. Play that it does not fit. 
Get another pair and try them on. 
They fit Wrap them up and hand 
them to the little boy. Say, “Thank 


i 


you 

MOTHER—You are Jack’s mother in 
the play. You take Jack to the shoe 
tore to get a new pair of shoes. When 
he tries on one shoe, it does not fit. 
Feel it with your hand and say, “It is 
too tight.” He tries on another shoe. 
Feel it and say, “That's better. That 
doesn't hurt, does it, Jack?” Ask the 
man the price of the shoes. Tell him 
you will take them. Pay for the shoes. 


High-Wire Boy 
Continued from page 69 


behind him. Perhaps his father had 
forgotten about the lesson. Perhaps he 
had gone next door to chat with Tiny, 
the dwarf who wore the huge four-foot- 
high hat. Perhaps he had even gone 
over to the practice area where the 
wire walkers and tumblers and acro- 
Dats practiced 

He peered out, and his father sprang 
to his feet. “Ah! At last! You must 
learn to dress quickly. Circus people 
are used to quick changes, you know 
Now, the exercises.” 

Francis tried hard to imitate his 
father, but all his movements were 
awkward, Mostly he tried to keep his 
eyes from the wire I'm tired,” he 
panted. Perhaps his father would let 
him off with only exercises today, 
wouldn't make him get onto the wire. 

You're rusty.” his father = said. 
“Need limbering up. All right. Up 
you go 

“The wire?” 

“Of course, the wire.” 

Slowly Francis climbed the few steps 
to the platform. Slowly he rested one 
foot on the wire, let his weight onto 
his foot. The wire pitched sideways, 
and he drew back 

“Go on!” His father’s voice was firm 

He was scarcely daring to breathe 
now. One foot out carefully again. He 
felt the wire against the sole of his 
foot. Suddenly the wire shimmered., 
everything whirled crazily around him 
in a red and white haze of hot sunlight, 
red pornsettias, and the hated glisten- 
ing wire. With a cry he fell to the 
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ground, buried his head in his arms. 
He couldn't do it. He couldn’t. 

For a long time he stayed there. He 
could feel his father looking at him, 
feel his father’s disappointment. 

His father sighed. “Tomorrow,” he 
said, and walked away. 

Francis looked after him. His father 
couldn't understand. It wasn’t that 
he didn’t want to walk the wire. It 
was that he couldn’t. Not any more. 

Slowly he got up off the ground. 

“He will never learn,” he heard his 
father saying to his mother, “if he 
won't even try.” 

“Tomorrow, perhaps,” his mother 
said soothing!y. 

“Every day that he puts it off, that 
much harder it is. To think that I, 
The Great Gregory, to have a son 
who is afraid to walk the wire!” 

Francis felt disgraced. His father 
was disappointed in him. He didn’t 
even want to go in long enough to 
change from his practice clothes, but 
where could he go? His gaze roved 
around the yard. He hid behind the 
hedge. 

He could hear Pinko barking, but 
though he loved the puppy, he didn’t 
stir. Probably even Pinko would think 
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SPECIAL EVENTS 

January—March of Dimes 
Month. 

Jan. 1—New Year's Day. 

Jan. 13—Stephen C. Foster 
Memorial Day. 

Jan. 17-23—National Thrift 
Week. 

Jan. 19—Birthday of Robert 
E. Lee. 


(More dates on page 76) 
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he was afraid. He saw his father and 
mother leave the house and start for 
the practice area. He saw Tiny, the 
dwarf, puttering about with his roses 
jut Francis never moved. Suddenly 
Tiny was screaming and jumping up 
and down and pointing upward. With 
a gasp, Francis saw bright flames 
shooting out a window, saw the cur- 
tains flare and die into black ash. 

“Pinko!” Tiny was screaming. 

“Where is he?” Francis cried, rush- 
ing to the dwarfs side. 

Ihen Francis spied Pinko, cowering 
on the little ledge beyond the window 

“Pinko! Jump!” Francis cried, hold- 
ing out his arms. But Pinko was too 
terrified to move. 

The flames began to blacken the 
window frame, long bright streamers 
licking out toward Pinko. In the dis- 
tance came the faint wail of a siren. 
Francis looked from the flames to 
Pinko. By the time the fire truck came 
it might be too late. Someone had to 
do something quick. But what? 

Suddenly he spied the wire—the tel- 
ephone wire, leading from the pole to 
liny’s house. It swooped down and 
entered the house within two feet of 
Pinko’s perch. His father could run 
down that line and snatch up Pinko in 
a moment. But his father wasn’t there 
There was nobody there but Tiny, and 
himself 

He swallowed. His throat felt dry. 
He could save Pinko, if he’d walk the 
wire. But it swayed so threateningly, 
and if he fell, he’d fall far and there 
would be no net to catch him. 

Pinko gave a frightened yelp. The 
boy clenched his teeth. He had to do 
it. He was dressed right. He could be 
up the pole in a minute. But it was 
twelve long feet to Pinko. 
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His knees shook as he climbed. There 
was a funny noise in his ears. Then 
he was up. Here was the wire. One 
foot. Don’t look down. It swayed 
sickeningly. One step. Another. An- 
other. His fingers stretching out to 
Pinko. Pinko was safe in his arms. 

He tried to balance himself. He was 
slipping. He locked down. 

“Jump!” It was his father, holding 
out his arms. Francis jumped. Then 
he was on the ground, Pinko licking 
his face. “You walked the wire!” His 
father glowed with happiness. 

Slowly a grin spread over Francis’ 
face. His father wasn’t disappointed 
in him. He’d done it. He could do it 
again. Somehow, Francis knew he 
would never be afraid any more. 


Penguins 
(Continued from page 47) 


arrival of the penguins as the ships 
reached the great Ross ice barrier near 
Antarctica. 

Antarctica is the frozen continent 
around the South Pole. It is so cold 
that not even such animals and birds 
as are found in the Arctic Circle can 
live there. The temperature never rises 
above freezing even during summer, 
which is wintertime at the North Pole. 

The penguins’ only enemy is the sea 
leopard, which looks like a big seal, 
but may be ten feet long. It often 
lurks beneath hanging ledges of ice, 
waiting until the birds dive into the icy 
water for their swim and fun. Al- 
though penguins show no fear of killer 
whales, they panic the instant a sea 
leopard comes into their midst. 

Penguins play like children, trying 
to push each other off the ice ledges, 
which are sometimes ten or twelve feet 
high. They also spend hours riding 
ice floes, which are huge flat cakes of 
sea ice. Sometimes the penguins are 
mistaken for small porpoises because 
they like to dive so rapidly in and out 
of the water. 

One amazing penguin feat is their 
leap from sea to shore. Often this is 
the only way they can scale the four 
or five feet of sheer ice to reach their 
rookeries. They dive under water, give 
a strong kick, and rise like a cork pop- 
ping out of a bottle. Their leap will 
clear the ice, and take them as much 
as ten feet forward to an exact spot 
they seem to have chosen. They may 
land on their two feet, but if the ice 
is very smooth they may toboggan with 
their bodies. 

About fifteen species are found in 
parts of the Southern Hemisphere, 
mainly in parts of South America, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand. The only 
penguins in the Northern Hemisphere 
are brought to zoos by explorers. 

The Adélie penguins spend the sum- 
mer on the Antarctic ice, with their 
rookeries usually located in the most 
windy regions. The reason seems to be 
that it is only the wind-swept places 
which are kept bare enough so that 
solid ground and pebbles may be found 
for making nests. The Adélie penguin 
makes its nest by building up stones. 
Then it protects the one or two eggs 
(usually two) with its body. One egg 
is placed ahead of the other. The rear 
one is tucked on the outspread feet, 
and the forward egg, lying on the 
ground, is covered by the body of the 
bird as it tilts slightly forward. Mother 
and father penguins take turns in keep- 
ing the eggs warm, and it takes about 
a month for them to hatch. 

After the chicks are fully grown, 
they are taught to swim, so they can 
catch their own food, consisting of lit- 
tle shrimplike creatures. 

Both old and young Adélie penguins 
leave the rookeries and head for the 


oceanic pack ice as winter approaches. 
The emperor penguins, which are 
much larger than the Adélie, prefer 
the mainland of Antarctica in winter. 
Some emperors weigh as much as 
eighty or ninety pounds. Both species 
look much alike, except the emperors 
have a patch of vivid orange feathers 
on each side of the neck. Their food 
consists mainly of fish, crustaceans, and 
shell sea life. Adélie penguins are more 
plentiful than the emperors. 

The main difference in their habits 
is that instead of picking the warmest 
and lightest months of November and 
December for laying eggs and rearing 
young, the emperors choose the dark- 
est coldest months, July and August. 

Emperor chicks grow much slower, 
and it takes the one egg laid by each 
mother about eight weeks to hatch. 
The egg is balanced on the upper side 
of the adult’s foot, and held in posi- 
tion by a fold of skin on the lower part 
of the body. Many emperor chicks 
are killed because the parents and other 
birds fight over possession of the new 
chick. In the Adélie penguin family 
there is no such concern for the young 
bird. 


Chanticleer and the Fox 
(Continued from page 69) 


“Is that so?” said Chanticleer, so 
flattered that he came a step nearer, 

“Oh, yes,” said the fox. “Why, I 
knew your father well. I shall never 
forget the time he visited me at my 
cave. Now there was a cock that could 
crow! I wish you would crow so that I 
could see if you crowed like him.” 

“Very well,” said Chanticleer, and 
he crowed a fine long crow. 

The fox shook his head. “That is 
certainly good,” he said, “but I’m 
afraid you don’t quite come up to your 
father. Why, when he crowed, he 
would stand on tiptoe, stretch his neck 
up in the air, and close his eyes. Then 
you should have heard him.” 

“Just a minute,” said Chanticleer, 
“Listen to this.” 

He stretched high on his toes, 
stretched out his long neck, and closed 
his eyes. He had no sooner done this 
than the fox leaped and caught him by 
the neck. Over the fox’s shoulder went 
Chanticleer and with a leap they were 
through the hole in the fence. 

Pertelote screamed as she saw what 
had happened. She and the other hens 
rushed to the fence and chased the fox. 
Their cries roused the ducks and geese, 
and then the dogs, and even the bees. 
Out came all the animals in pursuit, 
but they were far behind. The fox had 
almost reached the safety of the woods, 
when Chanticleer, bumping along on 
the fox’s back, cried out, “Mr. Fox, 
do you know what I think?” 

“No, what?” asked the fox from be- 
tween his teeth. He didn’t let go of 
Chanticleer’s throat. 

“If I were you, I'd call back to 
those animals chasing you and tell 
them to stop their foolish noise, since 
they'll never catch you.” 

“That's a fine idea,” said the fox 
and he opened his mouth to shout. 

That was all the time Chanticleer 
needed. Up he flew into the nearest 
tree! 

“Oh, Chanticleer,” called the fox, 
“do not fly up there! I didn’t mean 
any harm. Please come down and sing 
for me again.” 

But Chanticleer was not to be caught 
twice. “Oh, no,” he said. “I’ve learned 
my lesson for the day. From now on 
I'll never shut my eyes when they 
should be open!” 

The fox sighed and said, “And Ill 
never open my mouth when it should 
be shut.” Off he ran into the woods. 




























CELESTE FRANK 


Y PupPiLs in Henry No. 5, a 
M one-room rural school in 
Plymouth County, Iowa, wrote 
letters to Lois Lenski in March 
1952 to tell her how much we en- 
jo¥ed her regional South Dakota 
book, Prairie School. Each pupil 
wrote a letter telling the author 
that he liked the book and why. 
They all thought it was fun to 
write to “a real live author,” and 
they wondered if they would get 
a reply. 

Our letters were sent to the 
Lippincott Publishing Company 
in Philadelphia and were for- 
warded to Lois Lenski’s winter 
home in Florida. Not more than 
two weeks later, we received 
answer. How excited the children 
were when it came! 

Miss Lenski thanked us for our 
letters. ‘Then she explained that 
Cedar Rapids children had sug- 
gested she write an Iowa corn sto- 
ry, but that since they lived in a 
city, they could not help her 
much. She asked if we lived on 
corn farms and knew “all about 
corn farming.” She invited us to 
write her about our everyday life. 
Needless to say we were thrilled 
at the prospect of helping an au- 
thor write a book, and flattered, 
too, to think our lives on the farm 
were so important. 

As a teacher, I thought her 
suggestion a good one. “Creative 
English” was being stressed by 
Iowa educators for the school 
year. What better way to prac- 
tice creative writing than under 
the expert tutelage of a noted au- 
thor who asked for our help? 

First we were eager to learn 
more about Lois Lenski herself. 
From information sent by her 
publisher and what she told us we 
learned that she uses her maiden 
name for her pen name. In pri- 
vate life she is married to Arthur 
Covey, a noted mural painter. 
They have a grown son, also an 
artist, now in the army. They 
live in Connecticut in the sum- 
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mer, and spend their winters in 
Florida. Lois Lenski is a middle 
westerner, born in Springfield, 
Ohio. Her first book was pub- 
lished in 1927. She has written 
books for all ages from preschool 
to junior high. As she is also an 
artist, she illustrates them herself. 
We have enjoyed reading many 
of them. 

We hardly knew where to be- 
gin, but Lois Lenski told us not to 
worry—that she would ask ques- 
tions and we could answer them 
She gave us many ideas as we 
went along. She suggested that 
we talk over our experiences first 
before trying to write about them 
and that the younger children, 
who found writing difficult, tell 
or dictate their experiences to the 
teacher. 

We wrote her individual letters, 
but her replies were always a joint 
letter to us all, in which she men- 
tioned the pupils by name. After 
receiving a letter we made a list 
on the blackboard of the informa- 
tion our author wanted to know. 
The children wrote on these sub- 
jects in language periods or in 
their spare time. I kept a large 
envelope on my desk in which let- 
ters and sketches were placed. 

Each letter we received from 
her was a great stimulus to fur- 
ther writing. Each contained 
more questions for us to answer. 
She helped the children to avoid 
generalizations and to write in 
concrete detail of their experi- 
ences. The children soon learned 
that an author is very curious and 
wants to know many (to them) 
unimportant details. As the chil- 
dren learned to know the author 
better, they wrote more naturally. 

When Miss Lenski wrote to say 
that her publishers were enthusi- 
astic over the idea of an Iowa 
corn story, it made us all very 
happy. We were glad to know 


that the proposed book was not 
just a dream, but would in two 
time become a reality. 


years’ 


The story behind Lois Lenski’s 







book CORN-FARM BOY 


WE 
HELPED 
AN AUTHOR 





We not only wrote letters; we 
drew pictures for her at her sug- 
gestion. We drew our farm homes 
and buildings, maps of each farm, 
and portrait sketches of members 
of our families. Because the chil- 
dren had had little previous ex- 
perience, Miss Lenski was amazed 
at how good their drawings were. 
She wrote, “They give me a very 
good idea of what Iowa farm life 
is like.” 

During the summer vacation of 
1952, the children were asked to 
write down what they did on a 
typical day from the time they 
got up in the morning until they 
went to bed at night. They were 
also to write of special experi- 
ences, such as harvesting oats, 
feeding and caring for hogs, pull- 
ing cockleburs, and picking corn. 

In August of that year I visited 
each farm home, asking the chil- 
dren about their experiences and 
taking them down in a notebook 
which I later mailed to Miss 
Lenski. We made cornhusk dolls 
and sent them to her. For Christ- 
mas we sent her a prize ear of 
corn, which she placed on her pi- 
ano for all her friends to see. 

In the summer of 1953, “our 
author” arrived by plane from 
Connecticut. She had asked that 








no publicity be given to her visit, 
especially no mention of it in the 
newspapers. As Mrs. Arthur 
Covey, she became a guest in my 
home. 

While in Remsen, Miss Lenski 
made daily visits to the farm 
homes of the pupils of Henry No. 
5 School. She enjoyed meals with 
the families. She made sketches 
of farm buildings and surround- 
ings, and she interviewed children 
and parents, asking many ques- 
tions. Among the farm families 
that she visited were the follow- 
ing: the Glen Robinsons, Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Baldes and Carol 
Anne; Mr. and Mrs. Ray Leinen, 
parents of Noel and Norma; Mr. 
and Mrs. Guttner, and their 
twins, Martha Mae and Mary 
Ellen; the John Laporas, parents 
of Aliene and Miriyam; and Mr. 
and Mrs. Ralph Meister, and 
their sons Jerry and Kenny. 

Miss Lenski enjoyed her stay in 
our community and said she felt 
very much at home with us. My 
pupils and I are happy now to 
call her not only “our favorite 
author” but also a real friend. 
And, needless to say, now that it 
is off the press, we are as proud 
of the book Corn-Farm Boy as 
if we had written it ourselves! 
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These children were happy to have thei sir favorite aos Lois Lenski (center), 
visit their lowa school in connection with writing her book Corn-Farm Boy 
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ARBOR DAY 
Doris Lee 


When we look at this painting by Doris 
Lee, we are sure she must wear rose-colored 
glasses. It has such a joyous atmosphere. 

The buttercup-yellow schoolhouse is like a 
big patch of spring sunshine in the center, but 
the children seem happy to be outside instead 
of inside. They enjoy the ceremony of plant- 
ing the tree. 

In Nebraska or some other state where 
trees are planted on Arbor Day, Miss Lee 
probably sketched such a group. “Then,” she 
says, “I go home to my studio and paint what 
I remember, giving it a little secret something 
out of my own inner self.” 

Her “sophisticated-primitive” style is part 
of that “secret something.” She deliberately 
paints tiny figures stiffly as an untrained artist 
or child might. The twins in their stiff pink 
dresses look like paper dolls. 

Notice how freely Miss Lee uses pink. It 
is a gay happy color, the color of circus lem- 
onade and birthday cake. She uses soft white 
shapes too: jolly fat puffs of smoke, fleecy 
clouds, blooming trees, and a woolly lamb. 
Children will enjoy the animals which are 
watching, and the tiny birds speckled against 
the sky. 

The artist remembers a happy childhood in 
Illinois when she was Doris Emrick hav- 
ing painting lessons on “Mrs. Bigby’s porch.” 
Later she went to Rockford College and mar- 
ried, changing her name to Lee. 

Then she studied art some more in Paris, 
Kansas City, and San Francisco, where her 
teacher was Arnold Blanch, to whom she is 
now married. Their studio home is in Wood- 
stock, an artists’ colony near the Catskills in 
eastern New York State. 

Miss Lee has won many prizes and honors. 
She travels a great deal painting pictures, 
which appear frequently in Life and other 
magazines. She has also illustrated several 
hooks for children. 


THE MIDNIGHT RIDE 
OF PAUL REVERE 


Grant Wood 


“One if by land and two if by sea” is a line 
familiar to most American school children. 
The poem is no more dramatic than this 
Grant Wood picture of Paul Revere’s ride. A 
giant spotlight seems to be turned upon it. 

The design is bold. Like a winding ribbon 
the road curves through the foreground and 
then swoops down and up as the ground dips 
and rises at the left. Big curving roads and 
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AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


HARRIET GARRELS 


Specialist in Art, Elementary Schools, 
Washington, D.C, 
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hills are characteristic of Grant Wood’s land- 
scapes. 

This picture is a perfect example of imag- 
inative painting, for Grant Wood never vis- 
ited New England. This was painted in 
Cedar Rapids in 1931. He must have begun 
with the church with its tall pointed steeple 
which reaches up stark and light into a back- 
ground of rich blues and greens. Its exagger- 
ated height dwarfs the man and his horse; 
Paul Revere is almost lost in the composition. 

One element which makes the village and 
countryside so striking is the unusual perspec- 
tive used by the artist. This was a favorite 
technique of Wood’s. “Stone City” (see THE 
Instructor for April 1949) is similar but 
not seen from as great a height. 

The sharp contrast of light and dark is ex- 
tremely effective. Clear-cut outlines and 
strongly cast shadows give an unreal quality. 

As a boy Grant Wood was raised in lowa; 
he studied art for a while in Minneapolis, and 
became a teacher in a junior high school. 

After several trips to Europe he suddenly 
saw on his return to Cedar Rapids that his 
neighbors and environment would be the best 
possible subjects for paintings. With two oth- 
er midwestern artists, he led a movement to 
paint the American scene. 

Some of his most famous paintings are 
“American Gothic,” “Daughters of the Revo- 
lution,” and “Dinner for Threshers.” 


BATTER UP 
James Chapin 


Especially for boys is this incident in a 
baseball game, the truly American sport. 
However, even people who are not baseball 
fans will enjoy the painting for its vigorous 
draftsmanship, strong design, and rich color. 
It is interesting to see how it transforms a 
small-town game into a thing of beauty. 

Probably the batter attracts our attention 
first. What word can best describe his stance 
as he awaits with intentness the delivery of 
the ball from the unseen pitcher? 

Strong diagonal lines are formed by his 
arms and legs but the strongest leads into the 
center of the picture and inclines him toward 
the balanced figure of the catcher. 

What rich glowing colors Mr. Chapin 
chose! Red and red-violet melt into each 
other in the shadows so the details are lost. 

Children can learn from this how needless- 
ly they worry about faces and other details in 
their drawings. ‘They can also learn from it 
how to paint an indefinite background against 
which the figures are silhouetted. Yellow- 
green, white, and delicate pastel tints in the 


sky are perfect with the purples and reds. 
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The Instructor is grateful to 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Junior 
for lending the plates for 
these four pictures. 


Mr. Chapin became interested in art while 
he was very young. After he started working 
he studied art in the evenings at the Cooper 
Union and Art Students League in New York. 
Two years in Antwerp followed, and then 
Paris, where he was influenced by Cézanne. 

When he came home again, he turned to 
painting the American scene. He says, “Be- 
cause sports provide one of the greatest chan- 
nels of folk communication in the United 
States, they have afforded subject matter for 
many American artists.” 

Paintings by James Chapin can be seen in 
private collections, the Art Institute of Chi- 
cao, and the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, where he teaches portrait painting. 


COMPANY FOR SUPPER 
Dale Nichols 


This painting is popular because of its 
story interest and its brilliant color. Because 
only a few colors are used and shapes are sim- 
ple, it is easy to understand. 

As children like to use every color of the 
rainbow when they paint or crayon pictures, 
they may be surprised to see that a beautiful 
picture can be created with only three colors. 

Everyone likes the clear jewellike blue used 
by Dale Nichols in large quantities. From the 
deep blue sky to the palest shadows on the 
snow, he used many values of the same hue. 
Value means the lightness or darkness of a 
color. 

All will agree that the big barn glows rosy 
red in the late afternoon sun. ‘There is just a 
suggestion of someone at the barn door. May- 
be it is Dale himself as a boy. 

Surely this is the beloved grain and live- 
stock farm where he grew up in the early 
nineteen hundreds. He remembers snow bat- 
tles and games of hide-and-seek when com- 
pany came for supper. No wonder he paint- 
ed a nostalgic scene. Each detail re-enforces 
the mood of heart-warming happiness. 

Golden lights at the window shine out in 
warm welcome. The neat white apron sug- 
gests golden fried chicken and other good 
things in abundance. There is even a frisky 
dog barking a greeting in joyous excitement. 
Because curved lines express gaicty the tracks 
go swooping around in the snow. 

On the farm and at school little Dale 
showed marked ability in drawing so he was 
sent to study art in Chicago. Success came 
in 1935 when he won first prize at an exhibit 
at the Art Institute for a picture later pur- 
chased by the Metropolitan. 

He has been equally successful in the fine 
arts and commercial art fields. A “rancho” 
in Tucson, Arizona, is now his home. 
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Pokey Joe and Mr. 
Fussenflurry 


(Continued from page 67) 


called, “Keep calm, Mr. Fussenflurry! 
We'll get your butter to you after a 
while and then the situation will be 
better than it is now.” 

Mr. Fussenflurry smiled and climbed 
into his car and sat there and watched 
Pokey Joe go jiggledy-jog, jiggledy- 
jog back toward the village. He 
watched until the mule cart moved 
slowly out of sight and then he stepped 
on the car starter, and very carefully 
turned his bright red car around and 
then he zipped quickly out of sight 
in the direction from which he had 
come. 

After a while Pokey Joe came back 
riding along in his mule cart, jiggledy- 
jog, jiggledy-jog, with the butter be- 
side him. His hat was pulled low over 
his sleepy eyes so he couldn’t see where 
he was until the cart suddenly stopped 
with a lurch. Pokey Joe looked up. 
‘Well, mule, we’ve reached the ditch. 
But where is Mr. Fussenflurry? I 
wonder if he got tired of waiting and 
went home without the butter for his 
wife’s special cake,” he said. 

Pokey Joe settled back to do some 
thinking; then he heard a car horn 
tooting and the red car stopped with a 
screech. There was Mr. Fussenflurry, 
and beside him, looking very pleased, 
sat Lizzie Bell. 

Lizzie Bell and Mr. Fussenflurry 
jumped from the car and Pokey Joe 
got slowly from his cart. He tossed 
the butter over to Mr. Fussenflurry.” 

“One good turn deserves another,” 
said Mr. Fussenflurry, “While you 
went after the butter I went to Farmer 
Fred’s and got Lizzie Bell.” 

Pokey Joe reached out his hands for 
Lizzie Bell and Mr. Fussenflurry gave 
her a big shove from behind and there 
she was, on Pokey Joe’s side of the 
ditch, gay as a grasshopper. 

“Does beat everything’ how things 
work out if you take them slow and 
easy,” said Pokey Joe, and then he and 
Lizzie Bell climbed into the mule cart 
and turned around and soon they were 
going jiggledy-jog, jiggledy-jog, down 
the road while Mr. Fussenflurry rushed 
off in his red car with the butter for 
his wife’s special cake. 


Story-Time Tales 
Continued from page 48 
POSSUMS AND PERSIMMONS 


As Uncle Dan rolled the mother over 
by her long, hairless tail, he told the 
twins that grown opossums have fifty 
teeth. Just then Jeanne saw the heads 
of two more babies in the mother’s 
pouch, 

Uncle Dan told the children how 
the mother opossum carries the babies 
in her pouch until they are big enough 
to cling to the fur on her back, or hang 
on to her tail; and how she teaches 
them to play dead. 

“Will they get up and leave after 
we're gone?” wondered Joe. 

“Yes,” said Uncle Dan. 

“Let’s get some persimmons to eat 
in the car while we watch,” suggested 
Jeanne. The others agreed. 

After what seemed a long time to 
the children, Mother Opossum got up 
She nosed her babies until they were 
all clinging tightly to her fur. Next 
she raked sticks and leaves together 
with her forefeet. Then she rolled 


them down under her belly until she 

could curl her tail around the mass. 
“Oh, what a load she is carrying!” 

sympathized Jeanne. “What will she 


do with the sticks and leaves?” 


Uncle Dan thought that she must be 
adding to her nest to keep all the ba- 
bies warm. 

“Thirteen babies!” said Jeanne. “Ii 
they all get as hungry as I do, I don’t 
know ‘how she feeds them.” 

“Well, she has fifty teeth to eat 
with,” said Joe. 

“I’m glad I don’t have fifty teeth to 
brush,” sighed Jeanne. 

“Aunt Martha will be surprised 
when we tell about the opossum,” said 
Joe as Uncle Dan started the car. 


THE TWINS AND THE HOPTOADS 


When the twins and Uncle Dan re- 
turned home later that day with the 
berries, Aunt Martha made a pie. At 
dinner Jeanne told her aunt she was 
glad she didn’t have to sit outside and 
wait for food like a hoptoad. Joe ad- 
mitted that he liked to drink the good 
cold milk instead of having it soak 
through his skin. The twins agreed 
that they didn’t want to be toads or 
anything else. 

“We'd rather be twins,” they said. 

THE TELEGRAPH OPERATOR 

“Except for the hole they left to 
get in and out,” said Joe, sticking a 
finger inside. 

“Let me feel,” said sister Jeanne. 
When her finger was inside, she ex- 


BENJAMIN (opens door and invites 
Jud to come in)—What can I do for 
you, young man? 

jyupo—I am Jedidiah Knowles, Sir. 
People generally call me Jud. I under- 
stand you have some electrical equip- 
ment, Sir. I should so like to see it. 

BENJAMIN—You may. How did you 
learn about my equipment, Jud? 

jyup—I read about your experiment 
with the electrical kite, Sir, and was 
much interested in it. A group of stu- 
dents were discussing it and I volun- 
teered to see if I could have an inter- 
view with you on the subject. 

BENJAMIN—A student, eh? I am 
always glad to help students. My own 
formal education was limited to one 
year in grammar school, so I have been 
forced to educate myself. 

jyup—If you'll pardon me for saying 
so, Sir, you’ve done a remarkable job 
of it. Everyone says you’re the wisest 
man in Philadelphia—in Pennsylvania, 
I mean—if not in the world. 

BENJAMIN—Tut! Tut! Let’s not ex- 
aggerate. But come, I'll show you my 
electrical equipment—some of it. 

jup—Yes, Sir. (He begins to follow 
and then pauses to point to a black, 
bulky object.) Pardon me, Sir, but is 
that the famous Franklin stove? 

BENJAMIN (pausing)—Let’s rather 
call it the Pennsylvania fireplace. 





Barbara is serious about her work, 
but the cats she models are quite 
humorous. There is a third factor 
in this girl's work that is not pic- 
tured here. When she tried to car- 
ry her clay things home, they broke. 
Now her mother comes after school 
to help her take them home. Teach- 
ers need parents’ interest in the 
art program, and children benefit 
by it. Barbara works more enthusi- 
astically because her mother is in- 
terested in all her projects. 
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claimed, “Oh, it is very soft!” Then 
she pulled out a bit of feather, and 
some fluff from milkweed pods. 

“T want to take this home for Aunt 
Martha to see,” Joe said. He put the 
telegraph operator's home very care- 
fully on top of his basket of nuts, and 
then the three started for home. 

As they walked along, Jeanne said, 
“When I get home I am going to tell 
Aunt Martha about mouse telegrams.” 


Benjamin Franklin at Home 
(Continued from page 78) 


niram—Yes, Sir, Ill tell her. I 
always thought there was, myself. 
BENJAMIN—Good boy. Well, now, 
you tell your mother that Poor Richard 
says it will not storm tomorrow. 
HIRAM (going out)—Thank you. 
BENJAMIN (closing door) —Nice boy. 
But that mother! No Poor Richard! 
DEBORAH (comfortingly )—Now, now! 
After all, she did not say that there 
was no Benjamin Franklin. 
BENJAMIN~—Same thing. The very 
same thing. (Thoughtfully.) But I 
suppose you are right, my dear. Well, 
I must get to work. 
Another rap on the door.) 
DEBORAH—The day’s traffic is begin- 
ning. It seems as if everyone has some 
business with Mr. Franklin. 


yup (looking at it closely)—I've 
heard that it saves a great deal of 
fuel, and that it heats the house better 
than a regular fireplace. 
BENJAMIN—Thatiscorrect. You see, 
the heat from this stove all comes out 
into the room instead of going up the 
chimney. 
jup—Have you patented your inven- 
tion yet, Sir? 
BENJAMIN—No, nor do | intend to. 
I have never believed in patenting any- 
thing that could benefit people. | 
should like it very much if everyone 
could own one of these stoves. 
jyup—But you could be rich, Sir, if 
you had it patented. 
BENJAMIN—Perhaps so. But a man 
of simple tastes has no need for being 
rich 
DEBORAH—A rich man has no need 
for simple tastes, either. 
(Franklin and Jud laugh.) 
BENJAMIN—Ah, my _ good _ wife, 
would you like me better rich? 
pEBORAH—TI like you well enough as 
you are, Mr. Franklin. 
BENJAMIN—And you suit me, as well. 
Turns to Jud.) But come, here is 
some of my equipment. The chimney 
goes up here. (Motions with hand. 
I have put a nine-foot rod on the roof, 
at the chimney. The wires come down 
here, pass into the cellar, and are 
grounded to a pump there. 
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jyup—You think it protects your house 
from lightning, Mr. Franklin? 

BEN JAMIN—I am positive of it, Jud. 
I wish every house might have light- 
ning rods. Think of all the fires that 
would be prevented, and the lives and 
property that would be saved! 

jup—Perhaps one day it will come 
about, Sir. Is it true that you perform 
experiments with electricity? 

BENJAMIN—That is my _ principal 
hobby at the present time. You can 
read all about my experiments at the 
library. The Junto library will lend 
you my papers. Perhaps you would be 
interested in seeing my Leyden jar, 
my rods, and these. other things—silk, 
fur—(He holds up things mentioned.) 
By rubbing the rods with various sub- 
stances it is possible to create at least 
two different kinds of electricity. (He 
rubs the glass rods with the silk and 
picks up some bits of paper with it.) 

jup—Marvelous, Sir! 

BEN JAMIN—Indeed it is. You young 
students in the days to come will learn 
more about electricity than we even 
dream of today. 

yup—Thank you for giving me so 
much of your time. 

BEN JAMIN—That is quite all right. 

juD (at door Good-by, Sir, and 
Ma’am. (He raises hat to De borah.) 

(The Franklins bid Jud good-by.) 

BENJAMIN (at door)—Now I really 
must be off. Could you come to the 
shop after a bit and sew some pam- 
phlets for me? I noticed that the 
printer has them all stacked up. 

DEBORAH—I'll be down. But must 
you go wheeling that barrow of paper 
through the streets every morning? 

BENJAMIN—I am grateful to that 
wheelbarrow for carrying my supply 
of paper each morning. And I wheel 
it myself in case I may serve as an ex- 
ample to someone else. So many of 
our young men these days seem to feel 
that work is beneath them and that jt 
is something disgraceful to bend your 
back in honest labor. 

pEBORAH—But why not hire someone 
to do it for you? 

BEN JAMIN—Do you want me to give 
up all the habits of exercise and fru- 
gality that have kept me _ healthy? 
Would you rather have me fat? 

DEBORAH—I'll have you as you are. 

BENJAMIN—Wise woman. Wonder- 
ful woman. Then don’t fret about my 
peculiar ways. I'll see you soon, at 
the shop? 

DEBORAH—Yes, in a short while, Mr 
Franklin. 

(They exit in opposite directions 


The Rest Hour 
(Continued from page 49 


may sit quietly with the children and 
whoever thinks of a song may start it. 

These are all early-in-the-year rests. 
The room has been darkened or at 
least dimmed a little. The children 
have lain quietly and without toys. 
Now you can try a reading rest. Of 
course, you need light, and the chil- 
dren may not lie flat, but they can he 
on their stomachs, or they may sit on 
their rugs or cots. They get one or two 
books be fore they lie down, and they 
are free to exchange with their neigh- 
bors. Library rules prevail here and 
the conversation necessary to exchange 
books must be quiet and kept to a 
minimum, 

The last ome is the most exciting, 
which fact doesn’t destroy its reiaxa- 
tion value. It is the talking rest. The 
first time this is mentioned it is greeted 
with enthusiasm. The children gather 
together in groups, lying down or sit- 
tine up, and it is a time of conversa 
tion. The shy ones participate more 
readily than they usually do. 











The Golden Touch 
(Continued from page 77) 


KING MIDAS (taking them off)—Eh? 
Oh, of course, how stupid of me. But 
you see, Gertrude, you see, I do have 
the golden touch. Marigold, go tell 
the cook to serve dinner. That trip 
around the garden has given me quite 
an @ppetite—and thirst, too. 

(Marigold leaves the room.) 

KING MIDAS (walks over to the chest 
of drawers and picks up a pitcher 
there)—What's the matter with those 
serfants? Really, Gertrude, I thought 
I ordered this pitcher to be kept filled 
with water—not a drop. 

QUEEN GERTRUDE—But there must 
be some mistake. I refilled the pitcher 
myself just a few minutes ago. Here, 
let me see. (Looks into the pitcher.) 
Midas, the water—it’s solid gold! The 
pitcher always was gold, but when you 
touched it, even the water inside— 
Midas, what will you drink? You'll 
die of thirst! 

KiInc mipas—Oh, don’t be silly, 
Gertrude. I’m not out in the desert, 

MARIGOLD (enters)—Dinner will be 
right in, Father. 

KING Mipas—Thank you, Marigold. 
Sit down. 

MARIGOLD—Please, Father, if you'll 
excuse me. I’m not hungry. 

KING MIDAS (sitting down at the 
table) —Not hungry! Nonsense! Come, 
sit down, Gertrude. 

QUEEN GExTRUDE—Midas, please let 
Marigold be excused just this once. 
It has been a very difficult day for her 

KING Mipas—Very well. Still carry- 
ing on about the garden, I suppose. 

(Marigold rushes from the room, as 
Servant enters with dinner on two trays, 
which he places for the King and 
Queen.) 

KING MmbAS—Ah, now let’s eat, I’m 
starved. (Takes a bite of food.) Oh! 
Ouch! Help! This potato is as hard 
asarock. (Takes it out of his mouth, 
covering it in his hand, stares aghast. ) 
No, it isn’t a rock. It’s, it’s— 

QUEEN GeERTRUDE—It’s gold. Oh, 
Midas, you can’t eat either. What will 
you do? What will you eat? You'll 
die! 

kinc mmas—I—I don’t know. I 
must think about this. Would you mind 
having your dinner in the garden, 
Gertrude? I'd like to be alone. 

QUEEN GERTRUDE (taking tray)—Of 
course. But, oh, Midas, please, for 
your own sake, for all of us, get rid of 
the golden touch, Get rid of it. (Exits 
into garden. ) 

KING MiIpAS—Get rid of it, but can 
I? Can I? (Gets up from the table.) 
I don’t understand. I thought this 
gift would make me the happiest man 
if fhe world—but I’m so thirsty, and 
no water—I'm so hungry, and no food. 
(Sinks into a chair.) 

MARIGOLD (enters )—Father. 

KING MIDAS (looking up immedi- 
ately) ~Yes, dear. 

MARIGOLD—I came to say I’m sorry 

about the garden. I know how much 
you love gold and if golden flowers 
will make you happy, then I'll try to 
be happy too. 

KING MIDAS (very much touched by 
this) —Marigold, Marigold, you are a 
good daughter. (Reaches out a hand 
and touches her.) You—(She freezes 
like a statue. Yellow spotlight is fo- 
cused on her You Marigold! 
Marigold! Merciful heavens, what have 
I done, what have I done? (Starts to 
sob.) Marigold—a golden statue! 

GOLDEN MAN (appears in doorway 
as before}—Well, Midas, what is this? 

KING Mipas—Oh, if you truly are my 
friend, help me—help me. 

GOLDEN MAN—You sound troubled, 
Midas. ! thought the golden touch 
was going to make you the happiest 
man in the world. 


[90] 


Oh no, no! It has made 
me the most miserable of men. Look 
at my daughter, my beloved Marigold 
—a statue. And it was the golden touch 
that did it. Take it away, oh, please 


KING MIDAS 


take it away. All the gold in the 
world is nothing to me without my 
daughter. 

GOLDEN MAN—Do you really mean 
that, Midas? 

KING MIDAS—Believe me, I do! 

GOLDEN MAN—Tell me, Midas, what 
would you rather have—a glass of clear, 
fresh water, or a pile of gold? 

KING MIpAS—The water, the water! 
To quench my thirst. 

GOLDEN MAN—Which would you 
prefer, Midas—a piece of bread, or a 
pile of gold? 

KING mMmipDAS—The bread, the bread! 
I’ve had nothing to eat for hours. 

GOLDEN MAN~—And which will you 
choose, Midas—the power to turn ev- 
erything in the world into gold—or 
your daughter, Marigold, alive and 
happy as she was? 

KING MipAS—My 
daughter! 

GOLDEN MAN—Then you have learned 
your lesson, Midas. My job is through. 
( Exits.) 

(Yellow spotlights on the garden 
and on Marigold go off.) 

QUEEN GERTRUDE (enters from gar- 
den)—Midas, Midas, what has hap- 
happened! All of a sudden the flowers 
in the garden began to bloom again. 
They’re soft and sweet and fragrant— 

MARIGOLD (stirring )—Father. 

KING MmIDAS—Marigold, Marigold, 
you're all right, child, you’re all right 

manicoLD—Of course I am. Why 
shouldn’t I be? 

KING MipAs—Never mind, my dear. 
Everything is all right now. Come, 
let’s go out into the garden. I want to 
smell the flowers. I want to drink 
from the fountain, to see the sunshine, 
and to sit down and eat! 

QUEEN GeRTRUDE—Don’t you have 
to count your gold? 

KING MIDAS—Never speak to me of 
gold again. You are my wealth. (He 
puts an arm around each of them. 
The love of a child and a good wife, 
food and the beauties of nature—this 
is the gold a man should seek. Now, 
I’m the happiest man in the world! 

They exit into the garden.) 


daughter, my 


Janie and Her Lunch 
(Continued from page 67) 


she had kept her ice cream. She hadn’t 
eaten any ice cream for a long time. 
But now that she had started to trade, 
the other children expected her to 
keep it up. After all the fuss she had 
made in the beginning, she could 
hardly say she wanted to stop trading. 

“I've got to think of some other 
way,” thought Janie. 

Che next day she picked up her tray 
and slid it along the counter as usual. 
Before she had picked half her lunch, 
the children were asking her to trade— 
for an apple, a pear, a piece of cake. 
Janie just laughed and shook her head. 

When she came to the dessert coun- 
ter, Janie reached over and picked up 
a pudding. Now, she couldn’t buy ice 
cream for she would have to pay for 
the pudding. Now she couldn't trade 
ice cream because she didn’t have any. 

The next day she took cake, and the 
day after that, lady fingers. By that 
time most of the boys and girls had 
given up trying to trade. And when 
she bought ice cream, the day after 
lady fingers, she just went ahead and 
ate it. 

After that Janie had no trouble. 
She had learned that by choosing some- 
thing different for dessert each day, 
she would never have to trade, or tire 
of eating the same old thing. 
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Jizon and the Foolish Desire 
(Continued from page 71) 


“This is the seventh month and the 
summer-dance festival,” she said. 

“I forgot,” her mother said. “We 
move around so much I just forgot.” 

“Father,” Jizon said, looking him 
straight in the eyes, “are we good and 
faithful followers of the great god- 
king?” 

Father rested his cup of yak-buttered 
tea on his knee. 

“Yes, my daughter Jizon. We are 
good and faithful followers of the 
great god-king. Why do you ask?” 

“We are going to Lhasa for the sum- 
mer-dance festival and see the Dalai 
Lama,” Jizon said, her brown eyes 
glowing in the candlelight. 

“We will-go, daughter Jizon. It will 
be an experience for all of us,” Father 
agreed. 

“Tomorrow, my father?” Jizon asked. 

“Yes, my daughter, tomorrow.” 

Jizon slept little that night. She was 
up early the next morning. Father 
turned his two plowing yaks over to 
Rimshi, who was too old to make the 
trip, for feeding. By midday they were 
on the road to Lhasa. They caught up 
with the other pilgrims before dark. 

Mother thought it was too much to 
leave home after being settled for such 
a short time, but Father comforted her. 


Education Incomplete 
Naida Dickson 


My college course was quite far- 
reaching 

Concerning elementary teaching; 

It dealt, in most minute particular, 

With every phase of things curricular 

Except techniques (when weather 
sloshes ) 

Of taking off kids’ tight galoshes! 


“It is something we should do each 
year, if we are to be true and faithful 
followers of the god-king,” he said. 

“Yes, I guess you are right, my hus- 
band,” his wife finally agreed. 

Jizon noticed that almost all of the 
pilgrims in the group had prayer wheels 
that they kept spinning above their 
heads. As the wheels spun, the pilgrims 
kept chanting many ancient prayers, 

Mother had baked’ bread and pre- 
pared cheese for them to eat along the 
way. They drank water from many 
clear springs along the road. On the 
second day, they came in sight of 
Lhasa. 

All the pilgrims went through the 
Western Gate. Jizon and her father 
and mother paused to look up at the 
gold-roofed Potala, glistening in the 
sun. Jizon noticed the the city of 
Lhasa was surrounded by tall moun- 
tains. Perching like eagles’ nests on the 
mountain sides were red and white 
monasteries. 

After inquiring where the celebration 
was being held they fell in with the 
crowd. Two kilometers away was the 
Dalai Lama’s summer palace at Norbu 
Linga. 

Jizon had never seen anything like 
this before. Men were dressed in flow- 
ing robes, with yellow inverted hats. 
Their horses and mules were gaily dec- 
orated. Women wore silk robes of every 
color in the rainbow. Some had on 
their heads wooden frames with their 
hair draped over them and studded 
with turquoise and coral. 

The park at Norbu Linga was filled 
with tall poplar trees and bright flow- 
ers. On an open-air platform about 
ye hundred feet square a play was be- 
ing enacted. But Jizon was only inter- 
ested in the god-king. Then sudden- 


ly she saw him. He was sitting on a 
divan covered with red, yellow, and 
blue silk, under a low canopy. He was 
surrounded by nine men wearing bril- 
liant yellow silk gowns and red hats. 
The great god-king looked very young. 

A yak-hair rope kept the people from 
coming too close to the great god- 
king, but Jizon stepped over the rope 
and moved closer to the divan. 

One of the nine robed men saw her, 
and with a frown on his leathery face 
got up and walked quietly toward her. 
He took her by the arm. 

“My child,” he said clutching her 
arm tightly, “I am the Lord Cham- 
berlain and you must not come any 
closer. You must stay behind the rope 
with the others.” 

Jizon was not scared. She iooked up 
into the Lord Chamberlain’s face. “My 
name is Jizon. I and my father and 
mother came from Pedi on the Lake 
of the Upland Pastures—/ to meet the 
great god-king.” 

The Lord Chamberlain bent low. 

“Tt can’t be done, my child.” 

“T will. I will,” Jizon spoke loudly. 
“T will meet the god-king.” 

The eight other men and the Dalai 
Lama were watching them. Jizon saw 
the god-king smile. The Lord Cham- 
berlain saw it too. 

“Stay here, my child,” he said, forc- 
ing a smile, and walked over to the 
divan. He talked briefly with the god- 
king. In a minute he was back. 

“Jizon,” he spoke, bending low, “it 
isn’t customary for the god-king to 
receive visitors today. Nevertheless— 
you have a gift?” 

Jizon was shocked. “No! No, Lord 
Chamberlain, I do not have a gift.” 

“You must have a gift for the great 
god-king, Jizon. You must!” The Lord 
Chamberlain was frowning again. 

“My belt. I have my yak-hair belt,” 
Jizon spoke. 

The Lord Chamberlain made a 
strange sound with his tongue and threw 
up his hands in desperation. Then he 
motioned to her to follow. 

Jizon stopped in front of the god- 
king and bent low. 

“My name is Jizon,” she said. “I 
live at Pedi. I wanted to meet you, 
but I have no gift except my belt. 
Please accept it.” 

“Jizon? Jizon?” the Dalai Lama 
questioned softly. “Yes, I know. You 
wrote me a letter. A very nice letter, 
Jizon.” 

“Thank you, my great god-king,” 
Jizon said. 

Then the Dalai Lama smiled and his 
youthful face lighted up as Jizon held 
out the yak-hair belt. One of the 
monk servants took the belt from her 
outstretched hands. The great god- 
king extended his right hand, touched 
Jizon’s head, and bestowed his blessing. 

Then he presented her with a small 
red scarf. Jizon’s hands: were shaking 
as she accepted it. But at that mo- 
ment the little girl from the Lake of 
the Upland Pastures was the happiest 
one in all Tibet. 


The Game of Fractions 
(Continued from page 64) 


But one doesn’t introduce twelfths un- 
til the children have worried some 
over not being able to exchange thirds 
for fourths or halves! At this stage all 
the reduction algorisms can be discov- 
ered experimentally and recorded: 
%e are the same as \4, and so on. 
The complete story, in anecdotal 
form, of how a classroom of fifth- 
graders discovered all the relationships 
between fractions and how to write the 
“sums” is told in School Science and 
Mathematics, January 1954, in Vernie 
Mulholland’s article, “Fifth Grade 
Children Discover Fractions.” 














Saving Is Fun 
(Continued from page 43) 


the eyes of many a parent. Carl G. 
Forsberg, who is public relations rep- 
resentative in the school savings depart- 
ment of the Farmers and Mechanics 
Savings Bank in Minneapolis, tells me 
that parents of children with school 
savings accounts often come in and say: 
“We'd like to open an account, too!” 

Most schools include the kindergar- 
teners in their school savings plan and 
continue on up through the grades. 
Some classes use it as a practical aid 
to arithmetic, and banks welcome vis- 
its from the children with their teach- 
ers, as a field trip, so that the children 
can see at first hand how the bank 
handles money and keeps books. 

In fact, school savings are a fine tie- 
up between the home, the school, and 
the bank, and something is to be 
learned by everyone. Best of all, every- 
one finds out that “Saving Is Fun!” 


What Is Cinerama? 
(Continued from page 46) 


One rotating shutter exposes each frame 
of each picture at the same time. This 
foolproof arrangement makes it im- 
possible for the films to be taking pic- 
tures of different scenes. They always 
record their third of the same scene. 
SHOWING THE PICTURES 
To merge the three films on the 
screen the process is reversed. There 
are three projection booths, From each 
booth an image from one of the films 
is thrown on the screen. The center 
projector fills the screen’s center, The 
projector on the right fills the left third 
of the screen. And the left projector 
fills the right third. The three thirds 
of one great curved picture are in this 
way merged into one lifelike scene. 


THE CIRCULAR SCREEN 


in real life we see things to the side 
and in front of us in a curve. Cin- 
erama makes use of this fact. Thus the 
Cinerama screen is a curve of 146 
degrees. The eyes usually can take in 
about 180 degrees, but the vision is 
not too clear at the edges. 

The screen is 75 feet from tip to tip 
and 26 feet high. It is not one great 
sheet, but is made up of 1,100 up-and- 
down strips of tape. They are set at 
angles like the slats or louvers of a 
Venetian blind stood on end. The re- 
flected light bounces off these strips 
in such a way that a clear, round, and 
full picture can be seen from any angle 
in the theater. 


CINERAMA’S SOUND 


In a Cinerama show, the sounds are 
real and lifelike. For example, on the 
screen you may see choir singers en- 
tering from the sides. Your mind tells 
you that the other singers are in the 
rear of the church behind you. And 
you hear them there—singing at the 
back of the church. As they gradually 
march onto the screen (or really into 
the choir loft) the sound follows them. 
When the singers are all in the choir 
loft the voices come from behind the 
screen and the sounds cease along the 
sides of the theater. 

Careful recording methods are used 
to get these sound effects. When the 
shooting crew is out in the field, five 
microphones are placed to cover all 
the action that the camera’s eyes will 
see. Several others are placed well off 
to one side, or behind the camera. 


Each microphone makes an individual 
magnetic tape recording on a special 
six-track sound film. 

In the theater, there are speakers 
for each of the mikes on the set. In 
the Cinerama theater in Washington, 





D.C., there are 13 speakers—five be- 
hind the screen, two on each side of 
the orchestra, and four in the balcony. 
When the sound film is run off with 
the picture, each loud-speaker repro- 
duces the sounds picked up by the 
mike that was in the similar position 
on the set. In this way a person gets 
the sensation of sound coming from 
the place where it originates instead of 
from “up front” as happens in ordi- 
nary moving pictures. 


CINERAMA TAKES TEAMWORK 


It takes at least four persons to show 
Cinerama. One man is in each of the 
three projection booths to see that his 
projector is properly showing its third 
of the picture. A fourth man works in 
a control booth. By using electric sig- 
nals he can tell each operator when to 
start each film so all the strips will 
start together. When the three pro- 
jectors are going correctly, the control 
man regulates all the projectors from 
his master control panel. The way the 
four men work together to carry on a 
successful show of Cinerama is an ex- 
ample of real teamwork. 


CINERAMA THEATERS 


At present there are 13 Cinerama 
theaters in the United States. One 
was opened in Damascus, Syria, during 
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“I’m disappointed too, but that’s 
where my mother always 
gets money!” 
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the International Trade Fair in the 
fall of 1954. There is to be one in 
Paris, one in London, and one or two 
in Canada. Knowledge of sight and 
sound used in new ways has brought 
great advances in several types of mov- 
ing pictures. But most people who 
have seen it think Cinerama is the 
most lifelike and colorful of all. 


ACTIVITIES 
1. How wide is your vision? 

a) Do this experiment with the help 
of a classmate. Look straight ahead 
toward the wall of your classroom. 
Have your classmate stand about ten 
feet to your right and slightly behind 
you, facing the same direction as you 
face. Then have him advance slowly 
until you can begin to see him appear 
in your field of vision. Mark the spot 
where he is standing when you can 
first see him. Then have him repeat 
this on your left side. Mark the spot 
where you are standing. Then draw 
straight lines from the spot where you 
are standing to each marked spot. 
Measure the number of degrees in the 
angle formed by the two lines. 

b) Hold a pencil in your right hand, 
Extend your arm full length to the 
right and back far enough so you can- 
not see the pencil. Look straight ahead. 
Then bring your arm slowly forward. 
When you see the object in your hand 
stop moving. Then continue moving 
your hand forward without turning 
your head or eyes. At what point can 
you tell that the object is a pencil? 





How do.these experiments explain the 
value of a large circular movie screen? 

c) Hold sheets of cardboard flat 
against each side of your face at eye 
level. Push them forward to shut off 
your side vision. How much can you 
see? Remove the cardboards. How 
much can you see now? About how 
much of your normal vision is cut off 
by the “blinders”? 

2. How is vision improved by two 
eyes? Here are two experiments to help 
you understand how our eyes give a 
3-dimensional effect. 

a) Place chalk marks on opposite 
sides of a ball. Close your left eye and 
hold the ball in front of you at arm’s 
length so that you can just barely see 
the chalk mark on the left side. Then 
open the left eye and see how much of 
the ball you can see beyond the chalk 
mark. Try the same thing with your 
right eye and the right side of the ball. 

b) Hold your pencil at arm’s length 
in front of you. Close one eye and 
then the other as you look at the pen- 
cil. What does the pencil appear to 
do? What causes this? 


Crybaby Muffin 
(Continued from page 65) 


“The clock didn’t help,” said Daddy. 
“Muffin cried again.” 

“Even the neighbors across the street 
are complaining,” said Mother. 

Aunt Mary and Mr. Johnson came 
in again. “You'll have to do some- 
thing with that dog,” said Aunt Mary. 
“Even Mrs. O’Reilly can’t stand that 
crying.” 

“He kept our whole house awake,” 
said Mr. Johnson. “He misses the 
warmth of his mother’s body at night.” 

Daddy frowned. “Maybe we'd better 
take him back to her for a while.” 

“Oh, no, please,” begged Tim. “I’m 
sure he won't cry tonight. He’s getting 
more used to us all the time.” 

Daddy hesitated. “All right, we'll 
give him a little more time.” 

All morning Timmy worried. Mrs. 
O’Reilly sat with Muffin while Timmy 
thought. In the afternoon he got an 
idea, and the rest of the day, he and 
Muffin played tag and ball. 

When Timmy put Muffin to bed 
that night, he wrapped up a brick and 
put it in Muffin’s bed. 

“Why on earth are you putting that 
brick in the bed?” asked Daddy. 

“T heated it first in the oven,” said 
Tim, “It’s nice and warm. Muffin will 
get warmth from it all night. He'll 
think he’s with his mother.” 

“Well,” laughed Daddy, “I hope it 
works.” 

Timmy was very tired and slept 
soundly, but the next morning when he 
came downstairs a whole crowd of 
neighbors were in the kitchen, 

“We couldn’t sleep,” they said. 

“I’m glad I have a cat,” said Aunt 
Mary. “Mrs. O'Reilly raised six batch- 
es of kittens—twenty-five in all—and 
your pup makes more noise in one 
night than all twenty-five in a year.” 

“If you don’t do something, we'll 
call the police,” snapped one woman. 

“Please,” Timmy said. “Give Muffin 
one more chance. I'll think of a way 
to keep him quiet tonight. Then if it 
doesn’t work, you can take him back 
tomorrow.” 

The neighbors whispered among 
themselves; finally they agreed to give 
Muffin one last chance. 

All morning Timmy sat on his steps 
and thought. Muffin and Mrs. O'Reilly 
sat on Tim’s lap. She rubbed her 
whiskers against him and purred. 

In the afternoon Tim was his old 
self again and he and Muffin played 
all over the yard. 

When evening came, Tim said, “Let 
me put Muffin to bed alone tonight, 
Daddy.” 
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“All right,” said Daddy, “but you’ve 
got to be a good sport about this, Son. 
Remember if Muffin cries tonight he 
goes back tomorrow.” 

“I know, Daddy. Tonight’s his last 
chance, but I know he won't cry.” 

It took Tim only a minute to put 
Muffin to bed, then he closed the porch 
door softly, kissed Mother and Dad 
geod night, and went to bed. 

The next morning he hurried down- 
stairs. What a relief it was to see his 
family smiling! 

“We slept last night,” said Mother. 
“Muffin didn’t peep once.” 

“How did you keep him quiet?” 
asked Daddy. 

The front door bell rang and Aunt 
Mary and Mr. Johnson came _ in. 
“What did you do to keep that pup 
quiet?” asked Aunt Mary. 

“Did you give him a clock?” asked 
Mr. Johnson. 

“No,” said Timmy. 

“Did you give him a hot brick?” 
asked Aunt Mary. 

“No,” said Timmy. 

“What then?” asked Daddy. 

Timmy's eyes sparkled. He threw 
open the porch door. “I gave him a 
mother.” 

And there in bed—still asleep and 
smiling in his dreams—was Muffin. 
And cuddled next to him, purring 
softly and looking very important, was 


Mrs. O'Reilly! 


Of Course Radio Scripts 
Are Read! 


(Continued from page 75) 


(Agnes gives weather report and 
some hints about wearing the right 
clothes for the day.) 

ANNOUNCER—Thank you, Agnes. 
Now we will call in our special report- 
ers. First our foreign correpondent, 
Jerry. Come in, Jerry. 

(Jerry gives a few sentences on head- 
line news. It may be what has been 
in the paper the day before.) 

ANNOUNCER—From world news to 
local news and class news; we bring 
you now Tony and Pat. 

ToNy—Well, Pat, what do you rec- 
ommend for us this week end? What's 
new in Newark? 

pat—There are many things to do, 
Tony, but I’m just going to speak of 
one. That’s the museum. Why not 
take your younger brother or sister, 
maybe even take your niother too, 
and go down to the Newark Museum 
this Saturday morning at ten o'clock? 
They’re having a movie and story hour 
on the early days of New Jersey. 

TONY—That sounds interesting. I'll 
take my brother Bill. His grade is 
studying Indians. Maybe our announ- 
cer will be there too. 

ANNOUNCER—Count me in! Now look 
at that clock. Our time is running 
out again. It’s time now to check with 
Ray about an interview with our prin- 
cipal, Dr. Kumpf. How about it Ray? 
Did you get that interview with Dr, 
Kumpf? 

ray—You can’t say I didn’t try. The 
orincipal is a very busy man, but he 
said he’s never too busy to talk to the 
boys and girls of the school. I asked 
him what he thought of our newspaper 
of the air. Here is what he had to say. 

(The principal discusses the project, 
encouraging the pupils in their work. 

ANNOU NCER— Thank you, Dr. Kumpf. 
And now until next week at this time, 
this is WMSS of the Miller Street 
School, signing off with our theme 
song. 

(Musical conclusion.) 

(Other topics for reports are new 
books in the library, worth-while TV 
or radio broadcasts coming up, sports 
events, community projects, civic im- 
provements or problems, art news, and 
so on.) 
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Play Reading— 
Elementary Style 


f niin d from pave 75 
> vteller The x~¥ lds wlude 
very word in their read lor poor 
B On ht stand idly by much of the 
tir f he did ' et to read the 
“ds Somewhere low tt 1V 
é d or third grade, they nd t 
] p ‘ pl t direct x § lick 
r them t while tting « 
‘ the rea! busine of the play 
\ the play ' ibout Sha 
* b k. set the tab 
2 t! B x may { 
c Ww t f tl best sk 
! when findu the pla 
r ru iway with a golden hen 
ttit ly a row. Much depends 
et shy r\ ' he renders t re id 
they t. Ear the middl 
hildt in be taught that a 
{ | | Stagecralt is the art 
/ i tior Real actors do not eat 
vt write a complet 
( th igé 
~ ild cl p vy for themselves 
' r ar The fun of play 
far more wm rtant than a fin 
1 productior For the purposes 
sted her polished play would 
wrong. Let us keep the emphasis 
creativity, upon rai interpreta 
vhich makes the audience sce the 
| i! Witl tl limits set by read 
ability, re the story with new 
characte! 


Find good dramatic stories in your 


readers [ry writing some yourself, 
hoosing al y words for the speec h 

some of the characters. Or let 
he pupils try writing their own plays 
Search the children’s magazines for 
play nd for stories which may be 
, ted as play Che easiest and best 
from the standpoint of controlled vo 
cabulary, will | the stories in your 
ba reader There must be som 
ew ones you have never tried. Why 
lon't y experiment with your class 
in reading more plays this year? 


History of the Calendar 


Continued from page 45 


SOME CALENDAR TOPICS 


Start some n n-gazing and have 

ts on tl juarter \ 1 are in now, 
How iny days before the full moor 
R he d f 


cl phase ,» OY 


Ml 


n and not calendar peekir 
d k for a iracy later, via the 
Mak hart or mobile showing 
rotat ! ! irt! mn itS axis, moon re 
volving around the arth, and earth 
eN ge ar t How do the 
t npare 
Re illy learn the abbreviations f YT 
days and ! nti Dream up a game 
to put port irnil 
+. Usin ine ! measurements 
for length f day ind ve n p 5 
figure number of ¢ r based 
‘ wh Is ther ! t L 
P p p tn I oards 
wit i lar ex vit » w some 
with h cal or health +, pe 
sport ls Include an almanac 
Indicate u difte between it and 
ita rit 
I r" r-pericct re 
j q x ilendar . 
s nd rotat nd know the 
meaning of ¢a } 
H a me I tic spree 
If the first Tuesday e 2nd of 
February, w ' re the ther 
Tuesdays Any Iditional in March? 
8. Experiment with calendar mak- 
ing. Can the ldren get all thei 
favorite holidays to come on Friday? 
9. Discuss the advantages and dis- 
advanta s f th World ( alendar 


ri upplying 


h has been proposed with the hope 
tit may receive world-wide accept- 
1961 when January 1 again 
It does in 1956, but 
that’s too soon for universal approval. ) 


YOUR A-V LIST 


ince by 
falls on Sunday 


Nore: Titles followed by asterisk are 
principally for primary grades. 
{ b & w Almanac Films, Inc 


New York 36. 
tutumn Is an Adventure* (b & w), 
Coronet Building, 
Ws I VUonths* 
x), Coronet Films. 


b & w, und <¢ 

Seasons and the Year, The* (b & w, 
and color), Coronet Films. 

What Mak Day and Night (b & w 


Young America Films, Inc., 18 E 
tist St. New York | 

FILMSTRIPS 

stumn and Winter (color), McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 36. 

(.aiendar, The* olor . McGraw-Hill 


Book Ce Lext-Film Dept 

Four Seasons, The* series, color), 
showing trees, flowers, animals, and 
workers in Cat h scason Eve Gat 
House, Inc., 2716 41st Ave., Long 
Island City 1, N.Y 

S€asor The* color Society for 
\ il Education, Inc., 1345 W. Di- 


Chicago 14. 


ind (U.limate 


versey Pkwy., 
Weather 


lor) iwuecluding earth in 


series, 
motion, 
in and seasons, weather, and cli- 
ite. The Jam Handy Organization, 
E. Grand Boulevard, Detroit 
Spring and Summer* (color), McGraw- 


H Book Co., Text-Film Dept. 


Luxembourg 
Continued from page 61) 


he Thomas method. There is emplov 
mie in iron mines, blast furnaces, 
I ng mills, and steel plants Do 
you your middle graders some 
inderstanding of these related indus 
t If their fathers work in such 
| ts, perhaps you can tie in a report 
of their jobs 

I y Luxembour is one of the top 
ten ong the world’s iron and steel 
prod ries. Even though the 
fuels for the process have to be im- 


ported from Germany and Belgium, 


f 


yn and steel represent 80 percent of 


ts economy. The remaining small per- 
entage is kept for its own foundries, 
es, machine-tool works, and facto- 
materials for electri- 


inical, and construction en- 


Farmers in the north use slag from 


tf teel plants is a fertilizer on 
ny fields to grow grain and 
| s. Climate ind soil in the E’sleck 
I mbined t produce potatoes 
“ nave 1 ready market as seed 
vel itside the country. Luxembourg 
t self-sufficient in food ex 
gar, which it imports from 
Be im, but it supplies Belgium with 
1 meat. Other luxuries are 
purchased on world markets with some 
ort rev i¢ from i and steel. 
@ Do you ever play a “Name the 
Capita ce? It offers good review 
rk and spurs competition. As a prize, 
the ‘ ad choose a committee 
to t another game for a later 
dat erhay Products Made Where” 


or “People Famous for What 
Luxembourg’s capital should never 


be forgotten because it’s the same 


name as the country. Located in the 
south central part, it stands high 
i rocky formation surrounded by 


steep cliffs. This is the site of the 
juarters, but below in 
nestle the suburbs. Part 
picturesque with 


vernment headq 
the valley 


of these are very 
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old-fashioned houses, and quaint nar- 
row streets. Part of the upper city 
is about 1,000 years old. (How old 
is your community? How many times 
older is Luxembourg?) Luxembourg, 
the capital, combines the medieval, 
the 18th, and the 20th centuries. The 
latter is evident in the wider avenues 
and busy thoroughfares, and the beau- 
tiful bridges and viaducts which cross 


What's the dif- 


viaduct and a 


ravines and valleys. 
fe rence betwee n a 
bridge? 

When Luxembourg grew so rapidly 

ith century, a second wall had 
built for protection, and parts 
of it are still standing. At one time 
part of Belgium’s Walloon district 
was included, and the French civiliza- 
tion continues to influence Luxembourg. 
Over the years, 
puted by the Spanish, French, Austrian, 
and English governments, but Luxem- 


in the 
to be 


possession was dis- 


bourg’s independence and neutrality 
were finally guaranteed by the Treaty 
of London in 1867. 

@ How many kinds of rulers can 
your pupiis name? They'll have a new 
name to add because Luxembourg, 


whose correct name is the Grand 
Duchy of Luxembourg, is ruled by 
Grand Duchess Charlotte. She co- 


operates with the cabinet or Council 
of Ministers, and the Parliament or 
Chamber of Deputies, which makes 
the laws. Grand Duchess Charlotte is 
the mother of six children, and Prince 
Jean is heir to the throne. 

@ If you asked a native of Luxem- 
important indus- 
tries, gasp if he listed 
‘tourists Over the 
years they have been increasingly eager 
to share the beauties of their coun- 
try with visitors. Good roads reach 
all the important places, and travelers 
are welcomed and made comfortable. 

Do you have any points of interest 
in your community or vicinity to at- 
tract tourists? For a language and 
art experience, why not have a class- 
room tourist bureau? Let the children 
information and then 
inviting 


bourg to name its 
would you 


in second plac e? 


collect write 


descriptive stories tourists 
to view the places. The 
make colorful 
real or mythical 
letters to the newspaper telling about 
Such a 


S¢ hool some 


artists could 
Signs to 
write 


posters and 
places. Or, 


the high points of the area. 
contact might get your 


good public ity! 


HELPFUL A-V MATERIAL 


Belgian Folklore (film), Cornell Film 
Co., 1501 Broadway, New York 36. 
Belgium, “Northern European Neigh- 
bors” (film, b & w, and color), In- 
structional Films, Inc., Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 

mette Ave., Wilmette, III 

Bells of Holland (film), Films of the 
Nations Distributors, Inc., 62 W. 
5th ot. New York 6. 

Castle and Manor Houses, “The Story 
of Houses Series” (filmstrip), Eye 











“This is Eddie: we have a lot 
in common. We both failed.” 
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Gate House, Inc., 2716 41st Ave., 
Long Island City 1, NY. 

Children of Belgium and Netherlands, 

“Living in Other Lands Series” 

slidesets, color), Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey 
Pkwy., Chicago 14. 

Dutch Way, The (film, b & w, and 
color), Almanac Films, Inc., 516 
Fifth Ave., New York 36. 

Handicrafts of Belgium (film, b & w, 
and color), Almanac Films, Inc. 

Holland, “Some European Neighbors 
Series” (filmstrip), Eye Gate House. 

Holland’s Farmers Become Bankers 
film), Films of the Nations. 

Home Life in Holland, “Home Life in 
European Lands Series” (filmstrip), 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film 
Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36. 

In and around Amsterdam (film, b & 
w, and color Films of the Nations. 

Land Behind the Dikes (film), United 
World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., 
New York 29 

Life in Holland (film), Films of the 
Nations 

Life in Lowlands—The Netherlands 
film, b & w, and color), Coronet 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago | 

Luxembourg at Work (film), Films of 
the Nations 

Luxembourg, The Grand Duchy (film), 
Fleetwood Films, In 10 Fiske PIl., 
Mount Vernon, N.Y 

Netherlands, The, “Northern Europe 

filmstrip, color), Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films Ine 

New Earth (film), Films of the Nations. 

Peaceful Conquest—Holland (film 
Films of the Nations 

Two Queens (film, b & w, 
Films of the Nations. 

Visit to a Dutch Farm, A 
Cornell Film Co 


Series” 


and color), 


film), 


Grandpa’s Camel 
(Continued from page 47 ) 


“No, it’s true,’ Gramps replied. 
That’s why I said that you could 
write a composition about camels in 
America.” 

Here’s what Gramps said, and the 
children didn’t interrupt his telling. 

“It began in 1853 when the United 
States Congress voted money to bring 
in some camels to carry freight across 
the desert to California, and to help 
in surveying a military route between 
Texas and California. Because of wa- 
ter shortages and heat, the caravan 
trip was almost impossible for horses 
and oxen. An agent was sent to Egypt 
to buy camels, and he brought back 
seventy-seven with their Arab drivers. 

“The first camel caravan was ready 
to start in 1857, and for a while it 
looked as though the camel corps would 
be a success Then, the Civil War 
came along, and the camel caravans 
were abandoned. Finally all the cam- 
els were turned loose. As time went 
on, they became a nuisance to farmers 
and ranchers because they scared cows 
and horses, and so they were driven 
into the desert areas. 

“By 1880, ranchers hardly ever saw 
a camel, and that’s why I'd never 
heard of them. My mother thought 
Abdullah must have separated from his 
companions and wandered into the 
canyon alone.” 

“Did you get rid of Abdullah before 
your father came home?” Jean asked. 

“I certainly did,” her grandfather 
replied. “Mother said if I took him 
back to the canyon where I'd found 
him that Abdullah would probably find 
his camel friends because he has a 
keen sense of smell. I never saw him 
or any other camel again.” 

And that’s how Barney's composi- 
tion was about camels in the United 
States! 


























We, the People 
Continued from page 71 


Now, apparently, the City Council 
had really upset Pop. “What hap- 


pened? Did they vote to dam the river | 


and flood the town for an ice-skating 
rink?” he joked. 

“No, it’s that park out on the river 
where your scout house is. Only it's 
not really a park, that’s the trouble. 
Folks just used it as one all these 
years. Now a manufacturing company 
has offered a good price for the land, 
and the Council voted to accept it.” 
His mother shook her head. “Folks 
will surely miss that nice picnic 
ground.” 

“So will the scouts,” Jeff frowned. 
“Gee, we put a lot of work in on that 
cabin. What's Pop think he can do 
about it?” 

“He’s taking a petition around 
Closed his shop at noon on purpose— 
that man!” 

Pop came in at suppertime, looking 
tired but pleased. “I’ve got a hundred 
sixty-seven names!” 

Jeff figured how many doorbells that 
meant, and looked at his father with 


new respect. “How many more you 
need, Pop?” 
Pop sighed and stretched. “Town 


this size, I don’t figure I could go be- 
fore the Council with less than five 
hundred. I'd better have them by to- 
morrow evening, too, or they'll have 
the deal closed.” 

“Five hundred!” Jeff said in awe 

His mother slammed their plates on 
the table with indignant little thumps 

I suppose that means you won't open 
the shop at all tomorrow Folks who 
want their shaves and haircuts won't 
like that!” 

‘Now. Mama.” Pop said mildly, 
“some things are more important than 
shaves and haircuts—cr the money they 
bring in.” 

Unexpectedly, Mom gave him a 
tender smile, and let her hand linger 
on his shoulder. “I know, Papa. | 
wouldn't have you a bit different!” 

And Jeff felt a warm, happy glow 
of pride. 

When Jeff got up the next morning, 
Pop had already gone, Mom was busy 
with her housework, and ahead of him 
lay the ordeal of the Student Coun il 
meeting. 

Jeff knew why this extra meeting had 
been called, and it was pretty serious 
business. The last Edison school party 
had been absolutely the worst yet 
Some kids had sneaked out and let the 
air out of tires, put in a false fire 
alarm, and just generally acted bad. 

A couple of ninth-graders had been 
seen outside, but since they weren't 
doing anything at the moment, they 
couldn’t be held responsible. But the 
Student Council could. The Council 
voted to hold parties, and it was their 
job to see they were run right. 

And that’s practically what Mr 
Foster, the principal, said when the 
meeting opened. 

“You represent the entire student 
body at Edison,” he told them, “and 
it’s up to you to maintain its good rep- 
utation. One more evening like this 
last one, and I'll have to step in arid 
say no more parties for a good long 
time.” He hesitated, then added, “Just 
a suggestion before I go The high 
school posts an honor guard of their 
lettermen around the school during 
evening affairs, just to keep order 
Maybe you'd like to try something like 
that. As for the two boys found out 
side, it’s up to you whether they’re 
welcome at the next party.” 

There was a moment of awkward 
silence after he left. Most of the Coun- 
cil members knew that the two boys 
found outside were good friends of 
Greg’s and that made it harder thar 
ever to say anything. 


Greg broke the silence with easy con- Jeff shifted uncomfortably. Every “Well, then,” said Greg confidently, 
fidence. He looked around the table kid at Edison knew that those two ‘to make Mr. Foster happy, I suppose 
first, gathering their attention. ninth-graders started most of the mis- we'd better vote on his idea of an 

“Well, now we've had our scolding, chief going around. They should worry honor guard. I don’t go for it my- 
and I guess we all survived!” He smiled about whether Mr. Foster banned par- self. Makes us sound like a bunch of 
at each one as though they shared a ties. They'd be in high schoo! in the convicts! Guess we don’t want to turn 
big joke. “So I suppose we'd better fall anyway. It was his 7-2 section and Edison into a police state just yet, do 
settle this party business first off. the other seventh- and eighth-graders we? All in favor of forgetting that 
Parties are for fun, seems to me, and who'd be hurt by the ban. It seemed guard stuff, say ‘Aye.’ ” 
where there’s fun, there’s bound to be like somebody ought to suggest that There was a thin piping of “Ayes.” 
a little horseplay. I can’t see any kids not following the rules should be Jeff looked around at the Council a 
harm myself in stepping out for some barred from coming to parties. little desperately. Would Pop think he 
air, but maybe we better tell those two But nobody said anything. And if was doing the right thing by his 7-2’s? 
criminals they caught outside to stay they all backed Greg, what difference | “All against, ‘nay.’ ” 
in next time or else! O.K.?” did his one lone vote make? Continued on page 95) 
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SOFT DRINKS... A DIGESTIVE AID 


Because of their sparkling carbon- 
ation, soft drinks increase the flow of important gastric juices 
in the stomach and, in doing this, aid the digestive process. 





QUICK ENERGY.. 


Soft drinks provide quick energy. 
The average 8 ounce bottle of a soft 
drink has about 100 calories. These calories are what the 
body uses as fuel. A soft drink is a LIQUID SNACK that 
provides the “pick-up” you need between meals without 
interfering with normal appetite. 





RELAX AND EASE TENSION .. 


It is as important to relax as it is 
to work, for without rest the body will 
soon be fatigued beyond repair. Sparkling soft drinks are 
an American tradition for “time out to relax.” In this age of 
action and pressure, a soft drink provides the chance to slow 
down, enjoy a brief pause that will result in still better work 
when you continue with your job. 





FACTS ABOUT 
NKS AND ENERGY 




































































WHOLESOME SUPPLEMENTS... 


Doctors use sparkling carbonated 
beverages in hospitals to encourage the taking of fluids and 
as an aid in making some drugs easier to take and faster to 
act. Soft drinks are valuable in helping to maintain the 
proper water balance in the body. The average person must 
replace about two and one-half quarts of water a day, some 
from foods, but most from beverages and other liquids. 
With pleasant tasting, zestful carbonated soft drinks, main- 
taining the proper liquid balance is in itself a pleasure. 


SOFT DRINKS .. 
THE WHOLESOME ZESTFUL WAY TO RELAX AND REFRESH ... 








The American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages is a 
non-profit association of manufacturers of bottled soft 
drinks, with members in every State. Its purposes 
..-to improve production and distribution methods 
through education and research, and to promote bet- 
ter understanding of the industry and its products. 


The National Association 
American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C, 














of the Soft Drink industry 
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FILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY for You 
you want. (Copied coupons 
——— 
are not acceptable.) Send 
All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 


the coupons for the items 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


Audio-Visual coupons, pages 32, 36 and 38. 
General coupons, pages 94 and 96. 





COCO OE SOOO EEE SEES EE EEEEEEEESEEE ESE OEESESEHESESEOESESEE SESE SESE SESEOSSSESESESSOES 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE. Send me sample copy of the new edition of the 16 
page color booklet ‘Bituminous Coal Story’’ with its color-spread Whet We Get from a 
Ton of Coal. A basic unit for higher grades 


Ins. 160 
Name . aebeeeese paunesocsees Grade 
Street or R.D ‘ , saenata No. Pupils 
City re Te » BERS nccccee MON : 1-55 


POCS OOOO EES OEE EEE OSES OSES SES EEESESOSESESSE SEES OSEEOSESSESESSSOESOSESSESESESSESESS 
AMERICAN BOTTLERS OF CARBONATED BEVERAGES. Please send me your booklet 
"Fatigue vs Efficiency,"' outlining the effects of rest periods on efficiency (Sample copy 
free and after you have seen it, if you can use more we can provide up to 20 without 


charge.) 
Ins. 272 
Name e ; seee ; seesees pc cenececcocsssousoesonosese 
We GF BBe cosccicccecseconcessscvecevccsescces dues : oobeces cebeseenteseradheseswases 
City Zone so GRR cccvcesed,. Oe 


WORLD BOOK, Box 3565. Please send me reprint of your report of a School's Study of 
international Problems, MILL CREEK SCHOOL GOES INTERNATIONAL 


Ins. 269 
Name ‘ . sees eeccces cece ‘ ce oeccecceeeeeesooseseesoosecoseeses 
Street or R.D. . . : . : dieneaseaetsehsoces i 
City , ; wTTTTiTTT TTT ecevesesece Zone State woes 1-55 


FRANK H. FLEER CORPORATION. Please send information on your American Pictorial 
History offer. (See ad on Page 5.) 





Ins. 273 
Name . eeeeseecooscoceeces : oeccceccceses cocccoces QHOGO ccccccceses 
Street or R.D. ... sedene , ‘ , ; oncoebe No. Pupils 
City ‘ : Zone State 1-55 


POCO OSES EEO ESSE EEE EES EOEEEEEEEEESESESEESESOEESOSEEEEESSESEOEESESESESESOSEEOS 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. A-133. Please send me, in @ plain envelope, com- 
plete information about your Borrow-By-Mai!l service for teachers, as described in ad- 
vertisement on back cover 


Ins. 328 
PERERO 060c oc coececccccccscesocesccocesoceoes evccece sescveces sevccece GOES coccccccccs 
Street of B.D. . oe ecereresees ‘ peene : School ‘ podecéece 
City . Zone .. State : , 1-55 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. Send me Breakfast Teaching Unit for Grades 1 - 2 - 3 


Ins. 9 
Name ° oeee . ececcece ° ecceeseeceos eccccceseceesobese 
Street or R.D. ; : sev ceesedes occocnesesseseee 
City . : Zone se 1-55 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. Send me Breakfast Teaching Unit for Grades 4-5-6 


Ins. 9 
Name . . . . . e* eevee TEEPE TOSCOOLOEEE EEL 
Street of RC . : dees TEETTTITETTT TTT 
City : Zone State 1-55 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, INC., Dept. IN-1. Please send me SUNSHINE’'S FAMOUS 
FUND RAISING PLAN FOR SCHOOLS AND ORGANIZATIONS, samples on approval and 
FREE illustrated folder with complete details 


Ins. 464 
Name : , Teacher of Grade cceevcesee 
Street or &.D School oneaseecoees 
City . , . ; , . Zone State esses 1-55 


INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE, Educational Division 1-54. Please send me ....... free 
copies of ARITHMETIC IN ACTION for use in my classes 
Ins. 379 
Name , . béee ‘ bo devseusecesebeoeos o8 : ~ Gree ccocccoesses 
Schoo! Street 
City .. : Zone State . 1-55 
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The Netherlands 
(Continued from page 82) 


@ Enter the windmills. These were 
used to pump water from the canals 
over the dikes. In earliest days men 
used buckets, but this would be im- 
practical with the present 5,000 miles 
of canals. After the bucket brigade 
came wooden wheels, and finally the 
windmill, the symbol of Holland. There 
are still about 1300 in use. Besides 
pumping, windmills were used to grind 
grain, saw wood, twist hemp into rope, 
and so on. Pumping mills were called 
“polder” mills, and the others were 
“industrial” mills. Windmills also 
had a social value because the owner 
could fix the sails or wings to tell 
when the mill was ready to work, or 
to broadcast news of births, deaths, 
and weddings. 

The windmill is being replaced by 
Diesel or electrically operated pump- 
ing stations. The Lely station (see 
picture on page 60) has a pumping ca- 
pacity of 260,000 gallons per minute, 
and some stations in the North East 
Polder can remove 374,000 gallons. 

@ Do you know what a polder is? 
Can you tell Johnny that the term re- 
fers to land reclaimed from the sea 
or swamp, and protected by a dike? 

The first large polder (49,000 acres) 
was made from the northeastern tip of 
North Holland into the Ijssel Meer or 
Ysel Lake. North East Polder, across 
the lake, has 120,000 acres. When the 
East, South, and West polders are com- 
pleted by 1970, 550,000 acres will have 
been reclaimed. 

@ What else is important in Hol- 
land? Almost as much a part of Hol- 
land as the canals and flowers are the 
cheeses. In Holland, Edam cheese is 
yellow on the exterior. Only Edams 
for export get the red wax coat. Ev- 
eryone in the class would enjoy the 
cheese market at Alkmaar (see page 
62). They would see the porters dressed 
in white shirts and trousers wearing 
straw hats of different colors to tell for 
whom they work. On a slatted carrier 
with two prongs at each end, the men, 
wearing a harness, carry at least 300 
pounds of cheese from warehouse to 
market. 

@ What occupations would you 
expect in Holland? Farming, bulb 
growing, fishing, ship, dike and polder 
building are already apparent, but the 
people have manufacturing skills too. 
Are important places just mentioned 
in your class, or is an effort made to 
relate each to an interesting fact? 
For instance, Rotterdam is the largest 
port, and because of its location and 
facilities it is an international port 
whereas Amsterdam qualifies for first 
place as the national port. 

Coal for the factories comes from 
the extreme south of Limburg Province. 
And, Limburg cheese was made first in 
that province. 

Oil was unknown until recent years, 
but a relatively rich deposit has been 
found in Drente Province at Schoone- 
beck. Drente was formerly a peat bog 
and swamp, but since the last peat was 
used, it has been drained for attrac- 
tive communities. 

Beneath Hengelo and the surround- 
ing country, at a depth of 1,100 feet, 
there is a salt deposit of such quanti- 
ty that it is believed capable of sup- 
plying world needs for 100 years. 
Above ground, Hengelo is a textile cen- 
ter. (Salt has many uses besides 
seasoning food. How many can your 
pupils list? 

Are there any pieces of Delft china 
in your school, local museum, or pri- 
vate collection? The town of Delft has 
long been famous for its ceramics. 

@ If you and your class won't be 
satisfied without a mention of cos- 
tumes, then set your sights on Volen- 
dam and Marken Island where clothing 


styles have not changed from early 
days. The baggy pants of the men of 
Marken, and the pointed caps of the 
women of Volendam, set the pattern 
for Dutch costumes in our minds. 

Although the familiar Holland is 
along the North Sea, it’s time chil- 
dren realized that other sections 
(Utrecht, Gelderland, and Overijssel 
Provinces) contribute to the well- 
being of the population. These are 
the agricultural and industrial areas. 

Some villages in Groningen and 
Friesland provinces center around a 
terp or hillock. Around these are 
grazing lands protected by dikes. Ad- 
ditional dikes are built in expanding 
concentric circles. (Draw a picture of 
this arrangement. ) 

@ How can you dramatize the 
contributions made by people? Begin 
with a “Who’s Who” committee that 
could list the people discovered during 
research, and assign or record the 
choice of each name. To further high- 
light the presentation, the child report- 
ing a name might develop an art piece 
to illustrate the person’s accomplish- 
ment, or use costumes and accessories 
to describe the person. The cast of 
characters might include (besides those 
already named 

1. Francis Adriaen van der Kemp, a 
friend of George Washington and New 
York State’s Governor DeWitt Clinton, 
planned the Erie Canal, the first 
“thruway” across New York State. 

2. The Reverend van Raalte brought 
a group from Drente Province hoping 
to settle in Wisconsin, but an early 
winter stopped them in Michigan, in 
1847, and the city of Holland resulted 
A similar group, with another minister, 
settled at Pella, Lowa. 

3. The late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s family look back on Oud- 
Vossemeer in Zeeland province when 
tracing ancestral ties. 

4. Martin Van Buren, our 8th presi- 
dent, had relatives from Buren, in 
Gelderland. 

5. Edward William Bok, who be- 
came a famous writer, editor, and phil- 
anthropist in America, was born in 
Den Helder. 

Do your pupils, and you, know 
about the Mountain Lake Sanctuary 
near Lake Wales, Florida? This was 
Bok’s gift to Americans. 

How many other names are added 
to the list will depend on class interest 
and perseverance in research. 

@ How about a_ family-portrait 
exhibition? This could be oné way to 
get bashful Beverly into the conversa- 
tion. If you have social-problem fami- 
lies, you may decide to limit pictures 
to brothers and sisters. 

With the focus on family life, you 
can lead in to the Royal Family of 
The Netherlands, represented by Queen 
Juliana, Prince Bernhard, and _ their 
daughters, the princesses Beatrix, 
Irene, Margriet, and Marijke. Queen 
Juliana was well trained for her du- 
ties during childhood when her mother 
(now Princess Wilhelmina, not Queen 
Mother as in England) was Queen. 
The royal family lives at the country 
palace at Soestdijk so the princesses 
can have a normal childhood. 

@ Your young art enthusiasts may 
be interested to know that Beatrix and 
Irene have artistic ability. Their father 
finds pleasure in clay modeling, and 
their grandmother, the Princess 
Wilhelmina, enjoys painting. Art crit- 
ics are impressed by her snow scenes. 
Incidentally, how about stopping in 
the midst of a January day when the 
snow is falling in great huge flakes, 
or when the sun glitters on new fallen 
snow, and let your groups see what 
they can do with snow scenes? 

(For A-V items, see page 92) 
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SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS 








Top 
table, established firm—big profits for you. 


quality—money back ot a | 





Organizations by the thousand are piling up BIG 
PROFITS by selling the VINTEX line of nationally 
known household necessities — choice of 10 items. 
Write for full details and FREE sample dish cloth! 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 18, N.J. 
Serving organizctions for over 30 years 
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To answer their 
unasked questions 


Your students may have some 
questions about menstruation 


which they are too shy to ask. 


You can help them to a better 
understanding with this free ma- 
terial offered by the makers of 
Modess. 


“Sallyand Mary and Kate Won- 
dered,” a booklet which gives pre- 





teen girls a simple introduction 


to menstruation, 


“Growing Up and Liking It,” 





1 booklet for teen-agers. explains , 


he menstrual facts—gives health 








a hans 


ind beauty tips. 43 
“Educational Portfolioon Men- 
strual Hygiene” contains a teach- 
ing guide, anatomy chart, copies 
of four beoklets. 

For your free copies, write: Anne 
Shelby, Box 5564-1, Personal Prod 
ucts Corp., Milltown, N.J. Or mail 
coupon. ny 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. 

Box 5564-1, Milltown, N. J. 

Please send me free 
. booklets “Sally 

Wondered” 

...» booklets “Growing Up and Liking It’ 

0 “Educational Portfolio on Menstrual 
Hygiene” 


and Mary Kat 


and 


Name 








State _ 


é 


— 


ae 
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The Big, Proud Engine 
(Continued from page 65) 


beside the tracks. He was on the 
tracks, right in Dickie’s way. He 
trotted slowly in front of the engine. 

Now Dickie was proud and very un- 
friendly, but not so mean as to hit a 
horse. There was nothing he could do 
but slow down. It made him boil with 
rage. 

“Get out of my way! You are going 
to make me late,” he hissed. 

Hector kept jogging slowly along. 

Dickie spluttered and whistled and 
screeched. He puffed angry, blue smoke 
from the top of his head. He blew his 
loud horn, hoo, honk, hoo, honk. 

Hector kept jogging slowly along. 

It was quite a different sight from 
the race. First came the jogging horse, 
then the crawling engine, and behind 
the engine a long train of cars. Mile 
after mile the procession moved on 
more and more slowly until finally 
Hector stepped off the tracks and 
made a low bow. 

Dickie roared as he moved away. 

The big, fast engine was late that 
day for the very first time in his life. 
The passengers were all displeased. 
They had paid extra fares to ride on 
they felt sure he 
would be on time. They got off the 
train and they walked past the engine 
and they shouted and shook their fists 
in his face. 

The stationmaster was displeased, 
too. He had to give the extra fares 
back to the passengers they 
were late. He came out of his station 
waggling his head and he pointed at 
Dickie and scolded and scolded. 

“What is the matter with you?” he 
said. “You are getting lazy. You are 
losing your speed. We shall have to 
find a faster engine to get our passen- 
gers in on time.” 

Poor Dickie! He was so ashamed! He 
stood in the midst of that shouting 
crowd and a big, oily tear dropped out 
f each eye. 

Chat night he staved in the round- 
house alone and he felt very, very sad. 
Perhaps he would never again be al- 
lowed to pull the fast trains. And he 
knew that this only because he 
had not made friends with the horse. 

“IT should have been kind to Hector,” 
he sighed. “He may not be fast, but 
he’s terribly smart.” 

Early in the morning, some busy 
workmen hurrying into the 
roundhouse. They wiped the oily tear 
streaks from Dickie’s face. They put 
fuel oil in his motors. They put water 
in his tank. Then he knew he 
going to have one more chance. 

What if Hector should stop him 
again? Dickie trembling as he 
came to the pasture. Before he reached 
it, he called to Hee tor, 
“Chuckata chuck, chuckata 

chuckata chuck, Whee! 
Beautiful beautiful horse, please 
be friends with me.” 


his train because 


because 


was 


came 


was 


was 


chuck, 


horse, 
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“Mayhe that 42 is the tempera- 
ture of the room!” 
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He 
tracks. 
canter around. 
whinny a friendly welcome. 
smiled as he whizzed along. 

From then on he had a quick chat 
with Hector every time he sped by the 
pasture. Hector was glad to talk and 
he never made Dickie be late again. 

The big engine discovered that to 
do his best work, even the fastest en- 
gine needs friends. He decided to be 
kind to everyone, to the slower engincs 
and the cars on the road. As he streaks 
along the tracks you can hear him call, 
“Chuckata chuck, chuckata_ chuck, 

chuckata chuck, Whoo! 
I want to be friends. I want to be 
friends—friends with you.” 


saw Hector lying beside the 
He saw him jump up and 
Then he heard him 
Dickie 


We, the People 


(Continued from page 93) 

“Nay!” 

The panicky little croak shocked 
Jeff as much as the rest of the Council 
But the words kept coming out of his 
squeezed-shut throat. “It seems lik 
Mr. Foster had a swell idea. Having 
honor guards won't bother most kids, 
any more than having policemen in a 
town. And if it bothers the ones that 
only come to make trouble, then that’s 
fine. Maybe they'll stay home and th« 
rest of us can have a better time and 
keep on having parties. Policemen 
don't make a police state. But letting 
a few kids run things their wey, when 
it hurts the rest, that’s no democracy!” 

In his heart, Jeff knew he'd done 
what Pop would want him to do—spo- 
ken up even if it was for the minority 

kept his right of freedom of speech 
strong by using it. 

What that sound? Not the 
laughter he’d expected, but a murmur 
that grew into a rumble, then became 
voices, all speaking at once. “I think 
so, too! That’s how it ought to be !” 
Jeff stared at his fellow members in 


was 


astonishment. Even a minority need- 

ed a leader. But that rising chorus 

didn't sound like a minority! 
Apparently Greg didn’t think so 


either, because his smile, that had been 
easy and amused when Jeff began talk- 
ing, wiped off now in pure amazement 

“Well!” Greg said. Funny to think 
of Greg not having any words—just 
that startled, “Well!” 

“Call for another vote!” 
said boldly. 

Greg flung down his notebook. “Call 
for it yourself!” he said angrily. “If 
you don't like the way I do things, you 
can run this yourself!” 


somebody 


Others were finding their voices 
now, taking fire from Jeff's spark. 
“If you don’t want to be president, 


O.K.,” somebody said. 

“Who’s quitting?” Greg said hastily, 
“Go ahead and vote. All in favor of 
having an honor guard, say ‘Aye.’ ” 

And on a strong chorus of “Ayes,” 
Greg’s one-man rule was ended. 

Jeff was still feeling pretty happy 
about it all when he went home that 
afternoon. He found Mom making 
coflee, singing softly to herself as she 
bustled around, and Pop settled into a 
chair like a man whose feet need a 
good rest. 

“Passed the five hundred mark an 
hour ago,” he told Jeff proudly, “and 
more coming in every minute. Four 
or five different people asked for 
copies of the petition and started right 
out to help get more names. Before we 
get through, we'll have that land de- 
clared a real park and then there'll be 
no chance of this happening again!” 

Jeff gave him the warm smile re- 
served for the soldier who fights by 
your side. He and Pop, they knew 
something important. Democracy is 
the voice of the people. And they were 
the people. 
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Here's a gift 
any teacher 

would enjoy 
giving or 
receiving! 





FLO-MASTER! 


—the Miracle Pen with the FELT Tip 


For your Teacher Friends... 
What could be more appropriate 
or more welcome? The Flo-master 
has 
including: 


scores of uses in school 


® Making flash-cards, charts, 
posters, maps 


® Wall displays of nursery rhymes 
and illustrations 


® Object identification cards 
(piano, chair, etc.) 


® Reading and pronunciation cards 


® Wall charts of pupils’ 
accomplishments (list of 
books read, attendance, etc.) 


® Seasonal and activity posters 
(Easter, Christmas, etc.) 


® Window decorations 


® Marking athletic equipment 


For Others... 


Almost anyone on your Christmas 
list would love to receive a 
Flo-master. ARTISTS use it as 
a versatile instrument for sketch- 
es, cartoons and complete draw- 
ings. MEN in BUSINESS and 
INDUSTRY — for addressing 
packages, cartons, etc., marking 
metal parts, glass, plastics, ete. 
HOUSEWIVES-for addressing 
parcels, marking frozen foods, 
marking canning jars, ete. 
CHILDREN —learning to write 
and draw pictures. 


FLO-MASTER INKS 


are instant-drying, 


in 10 colors) 
waterproof, 
smudge-proof, non-toxic 





At your favorite stationer’s or art store 


Gift wrapped Fio-master am 
with 4 assorted tips, ASA \ 


iene 53° 


For FREE Schoo! Bulletin showing 
scores of uses of Flo-master in the 
school, write to Cushmon & Denison Mfg. Co 
Dept. 33, 153 W. 23rd Street, New York 11, N.Y 















FILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY I 4 
the coupons for the items for 
you want. (Copied coupons 
are not acceptable.) Send 
All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 
Audio-Visual coupons, pages 32, 36 and 38. 
General coupons, pages 94 and 96. 





SOSOSOSOOOS EEE ESE SESE SESE SESESESESESSEESEESEESESEEEESESESESESESSOSOSESOSESESEOOD 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS. | am interested in knowing about T.C.U.'s 
**10-Way Protection’’ Policy against accident, sickness, and quarantine, at a cost of less 
than @ nickel a day 





Ins. 18 
Name .... seee , WeviTT TTT TT Terr ee ee ‘ oece Grade 
COST OF TB. c000ksscaeccacssdentressys No. Pupils 
City ... shabickecoestcebedbdtbaseebensccess ose sence Zone .....-. State ssencie, Oe 


POPPE SSSESSSESS SESE SSESSEESSEESSESESESESSESESESESESSESSSSESSSESESESSSSESESESEESS 


CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO., Dept. Ti-31. Please send FLO-MASTER SCHOOL 
BULLETIN, showing many ways a teacher can use the FLO-MASTER FELT TIP PEN. 


Ins. 377 
Name : ‘ seteeeeees wiabeet - Dred ccvavcaccce 
Street or R.D No. Pupils ..... 
GE «ndanesce . $bd6absbbscancecoeesdrecececce. SUNE cvccneh GEE dansansas Fe 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC. Please send me descriptive material on EXPLORING SCIENCE 
texts advertised elsewhere in this number of The Instructor 


Ins. 443 
Name Seesecescotceces ee Sbee Cb eseocees cose : Grade coccccccces 
Street or R.D. ..... : sneeedecoteseccesce ssece sees WEED occecdcctecotocssscce 
City eutse _ : nibbbachecseeescese sace Gee es ‘ 1-55 


COSCO SES OO EOEEEEEO OSES OO OESOEEE ESSE SOSESEESEEESESESEOEESESEOSESOOSESOSSSSSESSEES 
8. F. GOODRICH COMPANY, Public Relations Dept. Piesse send me copies 
of "WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER,"' with TEACHERS’ MANUAL; copies of 

JOHNSON MAKES THE TEAM" [for Junior and Senior High), also with TEACHERS’ 


MANUAL 
Ins. 258 
Name agebtsaéece sé beoneasocestonseve seeveeses ocee GOGO cocccccecs ° 
School Address No. Pupils 
GW cocccocccccccce ° Zone .. State . 1-55 


COCO OEOOEE EOS EE LOTS OES OOSEESEESE ESE EESESESSOESEESESESOSEOSSSOSSSSOOS SESS OSEOSEOS 
PERSONAL PRODUCTS CORP., Box 5561-1. Please send free: booklets ‘Sally 
and Mary and Kate Wondered’; eee booklets ‘Growing Up and Liking It''; 

eee Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene. 


Ins. 363 
Name cesecceces ; Seevedence oebese TT TT TTT Grade .ccccccccee 
Street or R.D No. Pupils .. 
City . To , sees : pece Zone State seseses WOE 


a) 
CREATIVE PLAYTHINGS, INC. Please send me a copy of your 24-page illustrated Arith- 
metic ‘“Tangibles'’ catalog of visual tangible mathematical teaching aids for children 
from kindergarten to seventh grade. Covers number readiness, addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, division, and fractions. 


Ins. 499 
Name ; ; Seeesce ° Grade ....cseeees 
Tepes GP BBs 04000 ccccccde: cevsesewnawdedecscesesecéscccocces Gade sccctac ccewncaneseess 
GY coccccccncscceceseuccscccesnnceseosseccceccscecs ccee SOMO cvcsces State .ccccoses 1-55 


FRANCO-AMERICAN DISTRIBUTION CENTER. Please send me a copy of your catalogue 
of films, latitern slides, exhibits and filmstrips 


Ins. 520 
Name anne . osces seesers be ceconccencesuceeeeees Grade ....cceeces 
TPOSE OF B.D. coccccccccccccccoseccese No. Pupils 
GY cccecceses Seveoedesss ceeceoesoeeceososccoescces -.+» Zone csuee State ceseese WES 


PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS, Dept. 151. Please send me your FREE folder de- 
scribing the Song Fiute and Song Flute teaching material 


Ins. 247 
Name sesenes secnccedbbalbbeasceese pecosecveubees Gres cccececccce 
BOGS GP BBs ccecdcastbdcccenscscccscnceoccceeseecoccoscecccocsccctsececabunsssuedabectoe 
GE cbvccosceccecvecnspeseseescoesoocovedétesvecseves Zone esse State wouecee WU 


SSSSSSS I SSESESSEESSSEE SEES EESSESSEESESEEESEESESESESEEEEEEEESESEEEEESEEEESESESOEOOEE 
REALISTIC VISUAL AIDS. Please send one set of twelve 11 by 14 inch photographic re- 
productions entitled "A Big Look at Little Things,'' complete with descriptive captions 
and text. Enclosed find () check or (] money order for $3.95. (See page 17.) 


Ins. 461 
Name : e* eee . . TITTTITITITTTiirti ee . | See icéccecntesseseeeeteee 
EE Es. 506 os ecncoseeseshnceeneseceneRecsocccceeescivecscéeuebssese cgaaenebneces 
CY cccccccecscccs cocccencccceccceeccccecesccees , Zone ....... State ....seees 1-55 
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Dear Miss Owen: 

The words and arrangement of the 
tune “Finlandia” in the November 
Instructor (p. 70) are beautiful. The 
song will be the theme of our forth- 
coming Thanksgiving assembly. 

Arthur Whittier, Pennsylvania 


We noted with pleasure the inclusion 
of “Finlandia” by Jean Sibelius in your 
November issue. 

However, “Finlandia” is not the na- 
tional anthem of Finland. The nation- 
al anthem is “Maame,” or translated, 
“Our Land” (music by Frederick 
Pacius: words by J. L. Runeberg). 

L. Lampi, Secretary to H. Ramo, 
Finnish Travel Office, New York 


Is it proper for a magazine like The 
Instructor to include music by Jean 
Sibelius? Is he not a Communist sympa- 
thizer?.... 

Mary Frances O’Connell, New York 


Well, Mary Frances, if you hadn’t 
said we would be unwilling to publish 
your letter we would have omitted it, 
for the entire free world recognizes 
that Sibelius’ music has helped to 
keep alive the hope of freedom in the 
hearts of the brave Finnish people. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I have just finished reading the 
first two issues that I have received. 
I am new to the field of teaching, and 
I find your magazine invaluable. The 
wealth of information that you offer 
is worth hours of time that I would 
have to use looking up this same mate- 
rial in various books. 

Cochelle Zaref, New York 


Thanks for telling us, Cochelle. 
And we might say thank you right 
now to all the many other readers, 
new and old, who take time to tell us 
how they feel about The Instructor. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Believe me, it was a real treat to 
receive my November Instructor. For 
months I have been looking for eviderice 
to substantiate my arguments against 
teaching do, re, mi’s in first grade. 
Miss Krone hit the nail right on the 
head (p. 75). 

Name withheld, New Jersey 


We're behind you 100 per cent. If 


you need more evidence, let us know. 
* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

As a parent I was glad to see a com- 
ment by Margaret M. Clark on how she 
encourages children to read (November, 
p. 22). My children go to the library 
in Cleveland and I feel that she has 
really made reading exciting to them. 

Mrs. Wilbur C. Dennis, Ohio 


I want you to know that I thought the 
article by Phyllis Fenner introducing 
your Fall Parade of Children’s Books 
(November, p. 13) was so fine that | 
want to reprint it in our church paper. 

Claire Weir, West Virginia 


The picture illustrating the article 
“When Children Select Books” (No- 
vember, p. 21) was so delightful that I 
stopped immediately to read the article. 

Audrey Wittenburger, ¥ yoming 


These and many other comments 
were received on our Fall Parade of 
Children’s Books. The supply of re- 
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prints is almost exhausted, but a few 
are still available, at 10 cents each to 
cover mailing cost. 
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Dear Miss Owen: 
In the November Instructor you have 
a full page picture entitled “Browsing 
in the Library in Hawaii” (p. 29). The 
child is barefooted. I object to this 
picture for it insinuates the children 
do not wear shoes in Hawaii. I lived 
there for several years and while some 
children do go barefooted, many others 
have shoes. 
Sally Sarales, Washington 


So what? It really isn’t important 
whether the children wear shoes or 
not, so long as they have them when 
they need them. The boy looks clean 
and neat and is reading just as many 
other American children do. We 
would wager that not one out of ten 
children would notice he is bare- 


footed. 
* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

The article on siik screen (November, 
pp. 44-45) was very helpful, especially 
since I have been looking for such in- 
formation. How about having a silk- 
screen cover on The Instructor? 

John C. Pryce, Kentucky 


We'll consider it, John. Would you 
like to see pink elephants, green 
goldfish, or what have you? 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

My class used your story of Sousa, 
the March King (November, p. 72) for 
its auditorium program. It’s wonder- 
ful to find such timely material. 

Martha Hallahan, Michigan 


What is the translation of Semper 
Fidelis and how did Sousa happen to 
give that name to his famous march? 

Lynn T. Alexander, South Carolina 


Semper Fidelis means “always 
faithful” and it is the motto of the 
U.S. Marines. The march was com- 
posed especially for the Marine Band. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I just finished reading “Talking It 
Over” in the November 1954 issue, and 
I want to commend you on nominating 
Anne of Green Gables as an outstand- 
ing children’s book. I have often 
wondered why “Anne” books aren't 
on the bookshelves along with all of 
the other children’s classics. 

My first contact with “Anne” came 
fourteen years ago when I received 
Anne’s House of Dreams for Christ- 
mas. Then my sister and I learned that 
there were other books completing 
Anne’s life history, and we were fi- 
nally able to get the set of nine, which 
we've both read and enjoyed many 
times. (We obtained some of the copies 
from L. C. Page and Company in 
Boston, Massachusetts. ) 

I know this is rather a long letter 
in which to say thank you, but I do 
feel I've found a “kindred soul.” 

Dorothy Minten, Texas 


Maybe we should start a club called 
“Anne’s Admirers”! You and your 
sister and I could be charter mem- 
bers. What's your favorite incident? 
I vote for “Elaine, the lily maid of 
Astolat.” 





















































Adventuring with Books and 
Your Reading—First booklet is 1954 
reading list for elementary schools, sec- 
ond for junior high schools; grouped 
according to subject (National Council 
of Teachers of English, 704 S. Sixth St., 
Champaign, IIl.; $.60 each). 


Alaska—Matcrial of general informa- 
tion on this important territory, with 
ways to obtain maps and photographs 
(U.S. Department of Interior, Office of 
Territories, Washington 25, D.C.; free). 


Creative Crafts with Crayola— 
A 32-page book of ideas on how to 
make useful gifts, party games, invita- 
tions, and many other articles which the 
teacher can use and adapt for her class- 
s (Binney & Smith Inc., 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17; free). 


Calleden Improves Its Curricu- 
lum—Story of how a rural school 
changed its curriculum to meet home 
and community needs of its pupils; will 
give others ideas and procedures they 
might follow in their own situations 


Supt. of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C.; 
$.15). 

Feed and Care for Dental 


Health—Booklect relating nutrition to 
dental health (National Dairy Council, 
111 N. Canal St., Chicago 6; free). 


France—tThe Tourist’s Dream- 
lamd—Booklet containing’ excellent 
photographs of French buildings, scen- 
ery, and people (French Government 
Tourist Office, 610 Fifth Ave., New 
York 20; free). 


Hew to Plan and Publish a 
Mimeographed School News- 
paper—Pamphiet offering suggestions 
on effective make-up and illustration of 
school papers (School Department, A.B. 
Dick Co., 5700 W. Touhy St., Chicago; 
free). 


How te Use Poster Color—Folder 
describing many ways to use this medi- 
um; ask for list of other folders avail- 
able — Bradley Co., Springfield 2, 
Mass. ; free) 


Jell-O Animal Pictares—The 12 
most popular advertisements, 11” x 14”, 
framed with colored borders. Included 
are roaring lion, happy whale, giddy gi- 
raffe, and elated elephant (General 
Foods, Press Relations, White Plains, 
N.Y.; $.25 and three Jell-O box fronts 


Let Heinz Plan Your School 
Menus—A 20-day cafeteria menu with 
emphasis on adequate nutrition, includ- 
ing many recipes (H. J. Heinz Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; free). 


MeKee Map of American Folk- 
lore and Legend—24” x 36” col- 
ored map of more than one hundred 
folk heroes in their proper places (Dr. 
Elizabeth Pilant, National Conference 


BE SURE TO WRITE TO 


aU ieee a 
Made to ORDER 


FREE AND INEXPENSIVE 
MATERIALS YOU WILL 
WANT TO ORDER 








American Folklore for Youth, Ball State 


Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana; 
$.50 each, 3 for $1.00). 
Money Management, Your 


Clething Dellar—Booklet discussing 
clothing materials, things to look for in 
purchasing clothing, and how to plan 
clothing budget; ask for list of other 
booklets available (Household Finance 


Corporation, 919 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11; $.10). 
The Netherlands—33-page _ illus- 


trated booklet giving a short digest of 
the geography and economy of the 
country with maps and graphs; write 
for list of other materials available, 
some for class distribution (The Nether- 
lands Information Service, 10 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20; free). 


Owney, The Postal Deg—Story of 
a dog who traveled around the world in 
mail trains and steamers; adds interest 
to a post-office unit (L. Rohe Walter, 
U.S. Post Office Department, 12th and 
Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C.; free). 


School Fire Safety—Brochure dis- 
cussing adequate fire prevention meas- 
ures in public schools with suggested 
programs for inspections (Supt. of 
Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D.C.; $.20). 


Student Projectionists’ Train- 
img Mit—‘How-to” suggestions for 
setting up a student projectionists’ club, 
sample tests, large wall chart, and com- 
plete bibliography of A-V publications; 
available from Bell & Howell Special 
Representatives (write to Educational 
Sales Department, Bell & Howell Co., 
7100 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, for 


name of nearest representative Je 


UNESCO Gift Coupon Plan 
Unique way in which class or club may 
help finance project in Europe and 
Asia; group is sent booklets of stamps to 
sell; write for fuil details (UNESCO, 
Gift Coupon Office, United Nations, 
New York). 


U.S. Gevernment Organization 
Manual 1954-55—Brochure con- 
taining discussion of powers of Congress, 
lists of Senators and Representatives, 
statements on many departments, and 
so on (Supt. of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C.; 
$1.00). 


U.S. Trail Map—Four-color Trail 
map, 17” x 22”, featuring such historic 
U.S. trails as Oregon Trail, Chisholm 
Trail, and first air mail route (Wheeler 
Publishing Co., 2831 S. Parkway, Chi- 
cago 16; free). 


Ways te Keep Well and Happy 
—Health reader for pupils in upper 
elementary grades with an accompany- 
ing filmstrip and discussion guide; pub- 
lished by National Tuberculosis Associa- 


tion (contact your local association; 
free). 
THE ADDRESS GIVEN IN 


EACH CASE. DO NOT WRITE TO THE INSTRUCTOR. 













HOW MUCH 
A MONTH 











Have you ever stopped to think 
what would happen to you and 
to your hard earned savings if 
you were suddenly disabled? 
Accidents, illness and quaran- 
tine come without warning. And 
then, it’s too late to get the pro- 
tection you need. 

For over half a century, T.C.U. 
has been helping teachers over 
the rough spots that come to 1 
out of 5 teachers every year. 


How Much Cash Will You Need? 
—Where will you get it? 


A little foresight now in getting 
protection will save worry later. 
What one teacher needs may not 
be enough for another. So, pick 


















COSTS LESS THAN 
A WICKEL A DAY 





COSTS LESS THAN 
A DIME A DAY 





COSTS LESS THAN 
15 CENTS A DAY 





COSTS LESS THAN 
20 CENTS A DAT 








—when you are SICK, HURT or QUARANTINED? 


out the “amount per month” you 
think will best meet your needs. 
When less than 5c a day buys 
units of $50 a month, you can’t 
afford to be without T.C.U. Pro- 
tection. 


Just fill out the coupon, check 
the monthly amount you prefer 
and mail the coupon today. We’ll 
tell you promptly by mail just 
what such protection will cost 
under our 10-Way Protection 
Plan. No agent will call, and 
there is no charge or obligation 
whatever. 


TEACHERS 
CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


125 T.C.U. Bidg. Lincola 8, Nebr. 





—— oo oe CHECK AMOUNT PER MONTH AT SP seesnaay 
To the T.C.U., 125 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln 8, Nebr. ; 

i 

Please send me full details Nome are Ne a _t 
of your T.C.U. 10-Way Pro- i 
tection Plan for Teachers and a 1 
let me know cost of Policy OOS come TT i 
paying the amount | have i 
checked. City. Tone PO § 
' 

eee e ewww n= =—-NO AGENT WILL CALL. ~~~ wae nnd 





























FREE STUDY AIDS — GEOGRAPHY 
vacationing and living in central Great Basin 
Ruth Copper Pit, “man-made grand —, 
STUDY AID PROJECT, Box 688, ELY, NEVADA 
MATERIALS FOR EACH MONTH 
JUNE ©. MEEKS, Des Moines 15, lowa 
made. Manufacturer's Christmas overstock. Guaranteed 


“Copper Country’ color pamphlet for each 

L student with facts about mining, ranching, 
(give number of students). 

2 Ore and Blister Copper sample from Great 
near Ely, on U.S. Highways 6, 50, and 93, 
free to class 

"Where the Deer and the Antelope Play" 

June’s ART SHOP 
Pictures—Ideas—Songs— Poems 

Per Packet $1.10 
Only $1.95 postpaid. Chromium plated, precision 
$7.95 value or money refunded. Order by mail. Lincoln 
Surplus Sales, 1704 W. Farwell Ave., Chicago 26, IIL 
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MARCH 
OF DIMES 
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> 
Cash In On EVERY Occasion 
with MIDWEST Greeting Cards 
Make bigger profits att rear. Show 
friends fast-selling Valentines Easter, 
Mother's, Father's I Cards, plus 
oon Birthday, Get-W: 
6 new Valentine ks. Secret Pal 
Sarde, anusual sy de jens, Tay ey 
bargains in Carda, jotes, Gi 
Personalized Stationery. Profits to 100% 
on big line. Samples on approval. Write. 


Midwest Card Co., 1113 Washington Ave., Dept. P-9, St. Louts 1, Me 


Visit FRANCE in 1955! 


Opportunity for elementary teachers of French 
(or those planning to teach it) to live with French 
families next summer. Travel. Instruction. Low 
rate. Address: Starr, P.O. Box 48, Superior, Wis. 








VALE ES 











Planning a yx to we 


DENMARK « FINLAND 
NORWAY « SWEDEN 






These happy lands are ideal 
for teachers’ summer vacations. 
Long days, sunlit nights, fjords and 
fairy tale towns... ancient castles, 
modern design, fabulous food. 
Dollars go far, in Scandinavia. 


Ask your Travel Agent for free 
illustrated folders, or write 
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SCANDINAVIAN TRAVEL COMMISSION 
; Dept. A-8, Box 80, New York 10, N. Y. ; 
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INDEX, September 1954 — January 1955 


Animals 
Chipmunk (verse), Jan. 55, p. 68 
Crybaby Muffin (story), Jan. °55, p. 65 
Esmeralda (story), Sept. 54, p. 39 
Grandpa’s Camel (story), Jan. °55, p. 47 
Happy Birthday, Binky Bear (story), Sept. 54, p. 32 
Insects (pictures), Sept. 54, p. 38 
“Tungle, Tiger Attacking a Buffalo, The” (Detail 

Henri-Julien Rousseau, Sept. '54, cover 

Ladybug (verse), Nov. '54, p. 68 
Lion, The (verse), Nov. 54, p. 68 
Mabel Goes to the Fair (story), Sept. °54, p. 31 
Mitten (story), Nov. 54, p. 65 
Molly Mantis (story), Sept. 54, p. 39 
My Canary (verse), Jan. 55, p. 68 


Rabbit and lerrapin Race Again (play), Oct. 54, p. 36 


Song for Peter (verse), Nov 54, p 68 
limothy Turtle (verse), Oct. 54, p. 67 
loo Bad! ( verse , Der 1p 27 


Unit on Animals for Grades 1—6, A (unit), Sept. °54, 


p 
Winter Garden (verse), Jan. °55, p. 68 
Arithmetic—See also Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 
Art in the Arithmetic Class (art), Jan. '55, p. 64 
Drill Games for Arithmetic (games), Oct. °54, p. 106 
Game of Fractions, The (art) Jan. '55, p. 64 


Homes of the Numbers Families (art), Jan. 55, p. 64 
Number Readiness in Grade One (article), Sept. 54, 
p. 8 
Numbers of Things (verse), Jan. °55, p. 68 
Pra il Arithmetic (article), Sept..’54, p. 30 
Pra e in Arithmet seatwork), Oct. "54, p. 21 
Third “R,” The (article), Jan. 55, p. 49 
Arith Problems (article), Jan. 55, p. 74 


Art in the Classroom—See also Girls and Boys and Teach- 


ers’ Help-One-Another Club 


Art Tip of the Month (for kindergarten 
Clay, Oct 4, p. 4 
Combine Materials, Jan. °55, p. 49 
( in September, Sept. °54, p. 29 
Cut Paper, Nov. 54, p. 34 
Dry Paint or ¢ ik. De« 54, p 56 
Art ies 
t Displays in Our Halls, Jan. °55, p. 59 
Art Workshops and You, Oct 54, p. 24 
k Screen in the Elementary School, Nov. °54, pp 
14.45 
Tools for Intermediate Grades, Sept 54, p 118 
Collas 
Collages from Machinery, Jan. 55, p. 57 


Cut Paper Round-Up, Nov. '54, p. 4: 
Newspaper Sculpture, Dec. °54, p. 48 


Const tior 
Angels, Dex 54. p. 54 
Animals with Button Eyes, De« "54, p +4 
Gingham Doils, De« 4, p. 50 
Ingenious Tree Trims, Dec. 54, pp. 42-43 
Noah's Ark, D 54, p. 45 
Outdoor Nativity Scene, Dec. °54, p. 47 
Paper Bag Puppets That Talk, Jan. °55, p. 55 
Santa Cla Jur or, De« 4. p 51 
Santa Chimneys, De« 4, p. 45 
Stocking Dolls, De« 4, p. 44 
This Witch Flew through Our Room, Oct. 54, p. 72 
Wieglie-Woeglies, Oct. 54, p. 74 

Ce ‘ 
Book Week Parade, Nov. °54, p. 43 
Garment Bag Costumes, Oct. '54, p. 77 

Craft 


Bias-Tape Belts, Dec. 54, p. 53 

Gifts of Wood, Des 4, p. 52 

Leather or Felt Pocketbook, Dec. °54, p. 53 
Stitchery on Burlap, Nov. ‘54, p. 41 
Strawberry Pot Holder, De« 54, p. 53 


They All Like Copper, Nov. '54, p. 40 
Design 

a loween Borders, Oct "54, cover 

Interest with Scrap Materials, Nov. 54, p. 39 

Land Sailors, Sept. 54, p. 47 


Rolling Pin Printing, Dec. 54, p. 40 
Scrapes Solved a Substitute Teacher's Problem, S« pt 


" 


Wi it in a Name? Sept. °54, p. 41 


Lyraw 
Winter Fur Jan 55. p. 52 
I Drea [hem Up,” Nov. ’54, p. 96 
Sacagawea, Oct +, p 8? 
Something I Made,” Sept. °54, p. 102 
I] istration 
Halloween fromm Music, Films, or Poems, Oct. °54, 
pp l 
Letteris 
I t Letter (et 4, p. 75 
Mat t 
iF Paper Marionettes to Your Class, Jan. °55, 
Dp ) 
Model 
Clay-Reed-Tinsel Tree, Dec. 54, p. 44 
Clay Tree Paperweights, De 54, p. 45 
Packa Bell, The, Des 4, p. 40 
Murals 
Border That Grows into a Calendar, A, Sept. ’54, p 
} 


Old World Gifts, Nov. ’54, p. 38 


Painting 
Christmas Paintings, Dec. °54, p. 46 
Fourth-Graders Paint People, Sept. °54, p. 44 
Paintings in Full Color 

“American Names”—Marce Mayhew (cover; discus- 
sion, p. 48), Nov. °54 

“Arbor Day”—Doris Lee (picture, p. 87; discussion, 
p. 86), Jan. °55 

“Batter Up’”—James Chapin (picture, p. 88; discus- 
sion, p. 86), Jan. °55 

“Company for Supper’—Dale Nichols (picture, p. 
88 ; discussion, p. 86), Jan. °55 

‘lungle, Tiger Attacking a Buffalo, The” (Detail 
Henri-Julien Rousseau (cover; discussion, p. 22), 
Sept. °54 

Midnight Ride of Paul Revere, The’”—Grant Wood 

picture, p. 88; discussion, p. 86), Jan. °55 

“Pork-Butcher’s Wife, The’—Pierangela d’Anicllo 
cover ; discussion, p. 63), Jan. °55 

“Rest on the Flight into Egypt, The’”—Gerard David 


picture, p. 25; discussion, p. 24), Dec. *54 


“Young Woman with a Water Jug’ Johannes Ver- 
meer (picture, p. 24), Oct. °54 
Posters—See Audio-Visual Aids 
Presenting and Handling Materials 
Art in the Arithmetic Class, Jan. °55, p. 64 
Christmas Art, Dec. °54, p. 39 
Discovery Did Not End with Columbus! Oct. °54, p. 
78 
Fun with Textures, Nov. °54, p. 37 
Memos to Kindergarten and Primary Teachers on 
Art Activity and Cleanup, Sept. °54, p. 48 
Mesh Bags for Textured Background, Jan. °55, p. 
i) 
Progressive Paper Cutting, Sept. ’54, p. 46 
Taking the Spat Out of Spatter Painting, Dec. ’54, 
p. 41 
You Talk Better with Chalk! Sept. °54, pp. 25-28 
Projects 
Albert’s Flying Saucer, Sept. °54, p. 67 
Christmas Windows, Dec. °54, p. 49 
Get Well Cards, Jan. 55, p. 56 
How Can Puppets Help? Sept. °54, p. 43 
Paper Sewing, Oct. °54, p. 41 
Picture Maps, Jan. °55, pp. 54—55 
Pioneer Projects Can Be Different Each Year, Oct. 


54, p. 75 
Pupils Make Their Own Classroom Curtains, Jan 
55, p. 58 


Weed Bouquets, Oct. '54, p. 60 
Audio-Visual Aids 
Articles 
Air in Classrooms, Jan. °55, p. 21 
Around a Reel of Tape, Jan 5, p. 25 


. a 
AV and the Early Childhood Curriculum, Jan. °55, 
7 


p. 17 
Be a Pin-Up Girl, Jan. 55, p. 15 
Christmas and Your A-V Equipment, Dec. 54, p 
Evaluating Reading with the Tape Recorder, Nov 
54, p. 111 
Filmstrips in Action, Jan. °55, p. 19 
Focus on Flats, Jan. 55, p. 26 
Getting Community Support for Your A-V Program, 
Jan. °55, p. 29 
Introduce Paper Marionettes to Your Class, Jan. ’55, 
p i) 
Learning Materials on a Shoestring, Jan. ’55, p. 27 
Nine Lives of a Film, The, Jan. '55, p. 31 
Taking Pictures in the Elementary School, Jan. °55, 
iJ 
Tape Your Program, Dec. 54, p. 19 
Teacher Works with Audio-Visual Materials, The, 
Jan. °55, p. 13 
Television at Home for Science at School, Nov. °54 
p. lll 
Try a Tape Recorder Workshop, Jan. °55, p. 36 
Using the Opaque Projector in the Readiness Pro- 
gram, Oct. *54, p. 1 
“We Do It Ourselves in Our School,” Jan. ’55, p. 33 
Films to Use in the Classroom, Sept. ’54, p. 14; Nov 
54, p. 6; Jan. °55, p. 38 
Filmstrips to Use in the Clasroom, Sept. °54, p. 12: 
Oct. '54, p. 10; Jan. °55, p. 39 
Pictures 
Belgium, Netherlands, Luxembourg, Jan. °55, p. 62 
Browsing in the Library in Hawaii, Nov. ’54, p. 29 
Burning Story of a Light Bulb, The, Oct. ’54, pp. 


a 
ff 


, 


9 2 


44-609 
Children Enjoy Making a Crystal Radio Set, Jan 
7 PD FS 
Children of America’s Far North, Jan. °55, p. 41 
Christmas Custom in Sweden, A, Dec. °54, p. 10 
Experiment with Strings, Nov. °54, p. 35 


Insects, Se pt "54. p 8 

Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Nov. ’54, p. 52 

Mealtime in Japan, Oct. °54, p. 17 

Monticello, Sept 54, p 53 

Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Sept. °54, p. 56 

Our 3B Indian Trading Post, Oct. '54, pp. 32-33 

Studying the Weather, Sept. 54, p. 69 

Woodcarver in Switzerland, A, Sept. ’54, p. 19 
Posters 

Carol Singers (cover), Dec. °54 

Cook Book Poster, Nov. 54, p. 77 
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Getting Ready for the Harvest Festival, Oct. °54, p. 
9 


Helping at Home, Sept. °54, p. 59 
Play Safe This Year, Sept. °54, p. 84 
Savings, Jan. °55, p. 51 
Stress Fire Prevention in Posters and Paintings, Oct. 
54, p. 76 
Wrapping Gifts, Dec. °54, p. 59 
Reviews of New Records— See this department in each 
issue 
Betty Parent’s Diary—See this department in each issue 
Books for Children—See this department in each issue 
Books for Teachers—See this department in each issue 
Character Education 
Big, Proud Engine, The (story), Jan. ’55, p. 65 
Bob’s Strange Adventure (story), Sept. °54, p. 35 
Chanticleer and the Fox (story), Jan. ’55, p. 69 
Christmas Treatment, The (story), Dec. ’54, p. 32 
High-Wire Boy (story), Jan. °55, p. 69 
Mr. Billiken (story), Sept. 54, p. 35 
Mr. Billy’s Idea (story), Nov. °54, p. 67 
Operation Freedom (story), Nov. °54, p. 71 
Prince’s Golden Crown, The (play), Dec. °54, p. 13 
We, the People (story), Jan. '55, p. 71 
Children’s Book Week 
Activities to Help You Celebrate Book Week (article), 
Nov. °54, p. 14 
Auditorium Skits (creative dramatics), Nov. 54, p. 81 
Books (verse), Nov. °54, p. 78 
Books and the Library (unit), Nov. °54, p. 76 
Bookshop Mystery, The (play), Nov. ’54, p. 84 
Book Week Parade (art), Nov. ’54, p. 43 
Bookworms’ Problem, The (play), Nov. °54, p. 84 
Buying Children’s Books (article ), Nov. ’54, p. 23 
Distinguished Children’s Books of 1953 (article), Nov. 
54, p. 28 
Fall Parade of Children’s Books (article), Nov. °54, p. 
13 


Larry and Tommy Use a Book (story), Nov. ’54, p. 76 
Our Storybook Zoo (creative dramatics), Nov. °54, p. 
81 
Public Library and the Teacher Work Together, The 
(article), Nov. °54, p. 25 
Teaching Can Be Indirect (article), Nov. °54, p. 27 
Tell Me, Mrs. Roosevelt (article), Nov. ’54, pp. 18-20 
We Like to Read (article), Nov. 54, p. 15 
When Children Select Books (article), Nov. °54, p. 21 
Choral Speaking 
Christmas Trees, Dec. ’54, p. 17 
Suit for Santa, A, Dec. ’54, p. 17 
Verses for Choral Speaking, Rhythms, Dramatics, and 
Finger Play, Oct. °54, p. 40 
Christmas Dramatizations 
Father Pays the Bills, Dec. ’54, p. 62 
King’s Christmas Pudding, The, Dec. ’54, p. 16 
Mr. Mouse Enjoys Christmas, Dec. ’54, p. 14 
Prince’s Golden Crown, The, Dec. °54, p. 13 
Santa Claus Express, Dec. 54, p. 12 
Ungraded Room Developed a Play as a Project, An, 
Dec. 54, p. 55 
What Could I Give Him? Dec. ’54, p. 15 
Christmas Songs 
Carol of the Baby Jesus, The, Dec. °54, p. 23 
Choose Gifts Carefully, Dec. °54, p. 58 
Christmas Bells, Dec. '54, p. 20 
In the Toybox, Dec. °54, p. 21 
Santa Claus, Dec. °54, p. 22 
Sing a Song of Christmas Day, Dec. °54, p. 56 
Yuletide Is Here, Dec. 54, p. 22 
Christmas Stories 
Bon Noel! Dec. 54, p. 31 
Christmas Joke, A, Dec. 54, p. 28 
Christmas Treatment, The, Dec. °54, p. 32 
Double-Barred Cross, The, Dec. °54, p. 34 
Dress for Mrs. Santa, A, Dec. °54, p. 29 
Flora’s Gift, Dec. 54, p. 29 
Gift of Love, A, Dec. *54, p. 30 
My Pal George? Dec. °54, p. 32 
Mysterious Toy, The, Dec. °54, p. 28 
Pioneer Christmas, A, Dec. °54, p. 33 
Venture and the Cuckoo Clock, Dec. 
Christmas Verse 
Ballad for Christmas, Dec. °54, p. 24 
Cattle Kneel, The, Dec. °54, p. 27 
Christmas and the Senses, Dec. °54, p. 27 
Christmas Joy, Dec. °54, p. 27 
Christmas Presents, Dec. °54, p. 70 
Christmas Shopping, Dec. ’54, p. 58 
Heart Is an Inn, The, Dec. °54, p. 27 
No Room in the Inn, Dec. °54, p. 27 
Teddy Cat’s Christmas, Dec. °54, p. 27 
Too Bad! Dee. °54, p. 27 
Iree Alive, Dec. °54, p. 27 
When I Think of Christmas, Dec. ’54, p. 27 
Columbus, Christopher 
Columbus Day Acrostic, Oct. °54, p. 41 
Columbus Showed the Way (play), Oct. °54, p. 98 
October Twelfth (verse), Oct. °54, p. 47 
Coupons—See this department in each issue 
Creative Dramatics 
Around the Tree, Dec. ’54, p. 18 
Auditorium Skits, Nov. °54, p. 81 
Christmas All the Year! Dec. °54, p. 18 
Facts about Eyes, Sept. °54, p. 49 


*54, p. 30 
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How I Do It, Oct. °54, p. 35 
Of Course Radio Scripts Are Read! Jan. °55, p. 75 
Our Pageant, Dec. ’54, p. 18 
Our Storybook Zoo, Nov. ’54, p. 81 
Play Reading—Elementary Style, Jan. °55, p. 75 
Plays Aren’t the Only Thing, Sept. 54, p. 49 
River Rhapsodies, Sept. '54, p. 49 
Safety Scouts, Sept. °54, p. 49 
Tape Your Program, Dec. *54, p. 19 
Use Creative Verse, Dec. ’54, p. 19 
You Can Read and Then Act, Jan. °55, p. 75 

Dramatizations—See also Christmas Dramatizations 
Benjamin Franklin at Home, Jan. ’55, p. 78 
Bookshop Mystery, The, Nov. 54, p. 84 
Bookworms’ Problem, The, Nov. °54, p. 84 
Class Plans a UN Trip, A, Oct. 54, p. 37 
Columbus Showed the Way, Oct. ’54, p. 98 
Costume Ball, Oct. °54, p. 38 
Father Time and His New Grandson, Jan. ’55, p. 76 
Fraidy Cat, Oct. ’54, p. 38 
Freedom Tour—Monticello, Sept. 54, p. 52 
Golden Touch, The, Jan. °55, p. 77 
Headless Goblin, The, Oct. ’54, p. 38 
Honoring Our UN Flag, Oct. 54, p. 36 
Judy at the General Assembly, Oct. °54, p. 37 
March of Dimes, A, Jan. °55, p. 76 
Our Program, Dec. ’54, p. 56 
Pinocchio with Music, Nov. ’54, p. 71 
Rabbit and Terrapin Race Again, Oct. ’54, p. 36 
UNICEF Fund Drive, Oct. ’54, p. 37 
White Feather, The, Nov. ’54, p. 82 
Who’s Thankful? Nov. ’54, p. 83 

Fifty Years Ago in the Normal Instructor—See this de- 

partment in each issue 
Fire Prevention Week 
Fire! Fire! Fire! (song), Oct. ’54, p. 43 
Sleepy and the Mouse (story), Oct. °54, p. 42 
Stress Fire Prevention in Posters and Paintings (art), 
Oct. 54, p. 96 

Visiting the Firehouse (verse), Oct. °54, p. 47 

We Fight Fire with Fun, Facts, and Field Trips (unit), 
Nov. ’54, p. 36 

First Class Mail—See this department in each issue 

Games 
Drill Games for Arithmetic, Oct. °54, p. 100 
Games for the Elementary School—See this department 

in each issue 
Halloween Games for Your Class, Oct. ’54, p. 90 
Number Fun, Oct. ’54, p. 83 
Girls and Boys 
Art 
Christmas Party Hat, Dec. °54, p. 37 
Cuddly Toy, A, Dec. ’54, p. 37 
Dolls to Make, Sept. 54, p. 90 
For Dad’s Workshop, Dec. ’54, p. 37 
Jeweled Bobby Pin, A, Dec. 54, p. 38 
Lapel Pins, Oct. °54, p. 55 
Make a Birdhouse Now, Jan. °55, p. 79 
Make a Stamp Snake, Jan. °55, p. 79 
Make Christmas Ornaments, Dec. °54, p. 37 
Making Leaf Prints, Sept. ’54, p. 90 
Make Your Own Dumbbells, Oct. ’54, p. 56 
Modeling Material, Sept. ’54, p. 89 
Modeling with Starch, Jan. °55, p. 80 
Sawdust Animals, Oct. °54, p. 55 
Scrapbooks for Others, Dec. °54, p. 38 
To Give to Mom, Dec. ’54, p. 37 
Your Own TV, Jan. °55, p. 80 
Games 
Blowing Bubbles, Sept. °54, p. 90 
Egg Box Pitchballs, Oct. °54, p. 55 
Funny Races, Jan. 55, p. 79 
Games for Apple Week, Oct. 54, p. 56 
Games for Christmas, Dec. 54, p. 37 
Initialgrams, Oct. "54, p. 55 
In Our Town, Nov. °54, p. 73 
Left and Right, Sept. °54, p. 89 
Let’s Do Magic, Nov. *54, p. 74 
Magnetic Doodles, Sept. °54, p. 89 
Pirate’s Roost, The, Jan. °55, p. 80 
Potato Bug, Nov. °54, p. 73 
Scavenger Hunt, Sept. *54, p. 89 
Shot-Put Contest, Jan. ’55, p. 79 
Turkey Toss, Nov. ’54, p. 73 
Witches’ Race, Oct. ’54, p. 56 
“Yes-No” Game, A, Sept. 54, p. 89 
Notes from Aunt Grace— See this item in each issue 
Puzzles 
Christmas Puzzle, Dec. °54, p. 38 
Little Bopeep Puzzle, Jan. *55, p. 80 
Move the Buttons, Sept. °54, p. 90 
Number Trick, A, Nov. °54, p. 73 
October Crossword, Oct. °54, p. 56 
Picture Crossword, Sept. °54, p. 90 
Squarechead Puzzle, A, Nov. °54, p. 73 
Tell Why, Nov. ’54, p. 73 
Turkey Crossword, Nov. °54, p. 74 
Quizzes 
Book Characters, Nov. °54, p. 74 
Halloween in Story Land, Oct. °54, p. 55 
Halloween Puzzle, Oct. °54, p. 56 
Homes, Nov. ’54, p. 73 
How Old Is Mary? Jan. ’55, p. 79 
Let’s Go to Sea, Jan. 55, p. 79 
Mother Hubbard Quiz, Sept. °54, p. 89 
Unscramble the Letters, Nov. °54, p. 73 
Riddle Box, The—See this item in each issue 
Under the Stars and Stripes 
Alaska, Sept. °54, p. 89 
Books about Alaska, Sept. ’54, p. 89 





Guam, Nov. ’54, p. 73 

Hawaiian Islands, Oct. '54, p. 55 
Stories about Hawaii, Oct. ’54, p. 55 
Panama Canal Zone, Jan. ’55, p. 79 
More about Panama, Jan. ’55, p. 79 
Samoa, Dec. °54, p. 37 


Halloween—See also Girls and Boys and Teachers’ Help- 


One-Another Club 

Costume Ball (play), Oct. °54, p. 38 

Fraidy Cat (play), Oct. °54, p. 38 

From Jack-o-’Lanterns to Pumpkin Pies (article), Oct. 
54, p. 90 

Garment Bag Costumes (art), Oct. ’54, p. 77 

Ghost Parade (song), Oct. °54, p. 43 

Gollity Ghost’s Halloween (story), Oct. °54, p. 42 

Halloween (art), Oct. °54, cover 

Halloween from Music, Films, or Poems (art), Oct. 
*54, pp. 30-31 

Halloween Fun (verse), Oct. °54, p. 56 

Halloween Magic (verse), Oct. °54, p. 47 

Headless Goblin, The (play), Oct. ’54, p. 38 

Illustrated Lettering (art), Oct. °54, p. 73 

This Witch Flew through Our Room (art), Oct. ’54, p. 
72 

Witches in the Moonlight, Tune: “Moment Musical,” 
Opus 94, No. 3, by Schubert (song), Oct. °54, p. 44 


Handwork—See Art in the Classroom 
Health—See also Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


Are You an Owl? (verse), Oct. °54, p. 47 
Good Health (unit), Sept. 54, p. 29 
Picture That Grew (verse), Sept. ’54, p. 36 
Rest Hour, The (article), Jan. °55, p. 49 


Home Life 


Christmas Joke, A (story), Dec. ’54, p. 28 

Debbie and Peter Work Together (story), Sept. °54, 
p. 66 

Doing Dishes (verse), Sept. '54, p. 66 

Getting Ready for the Harvest Festival (story), Oct. 
*54, p. 28 

Helping at Home (poster), Sept. 54, p. 59 

Helping at Home (unit), Sept. 54, p. 66 

Helping Song, A (song), Sept. 54, p. 66 

Mrs. Dingle and the Thingummy (story), Nov. °54, p 
65 

Papa Mike’s Family Truck (story), Sept. ’54, p. 31 

Patchwork Kilt, the (story), Sept. °54, p. 32 

Things to Do Outdoors (unit), Oct. ’54, p. 28 


Indians 


Great Marksman, A (verse), Oct. ’54, p. 47 

My Pupils Made a Navajo Hogan (article), Oct. °54, 
p. 60 

Our 3B Indian Trading Post (pictures), Oct. '54, pp. 
32-33 

Paper Sewing (art), Oct. °54, p. 41 

Plumes for Montezuma (story), Oct. °54, p. 45 

Rabbit and Terrapin Race Again (play), Oct. °54, p. 
36 

Song for Rain (verse), Oct. °54, p. 47 

Young Medicine Man (story), Oct. '54, p. 45 


Kindergarten 


Art Tip of the Month 
Clay, Oct. °54, p. 40 
Combine Materials, Jan. °55, p. 49 
Crayons, Sept. °54, p. 29 
Cut Paper, Nov. °54, p. 34 
Dry Paint or Chalk, Dec. 54, p. 56 
At the Five and Ten (song), Jan. °55, p. 50 
Banks to Make (art), Jan. °55, p. 50 
Christmas, a Happy Season (article), Dec. ’54, p. 56 
Good Health (unit), Sept. ’54, p. 29 
How Can Puppets Help? Sept. °54, p. 43 
Hurrah for Snow! (verse), Jan. 55, p. 49 
Memos to Kindergarten and Primary Teachers on Art 
Activity and Cleanup (article), Sept. ’54, p. 48 
My Barber (verse), Sept. °54, p. 29 
Our Program (play), Dec. °54, p. 56 
Raking Leaves (verse), Oct. °54, p. 28 
Rest Hour, The (article), Jan. °55, p. 49 
Sing a Song of Christmas Day (song), Dec. ’54, p. 56 
Ten Tiny Reindeer (verse), Dec. °54, p. 13 
Third “R,” The (article), Jan. °55, p. 49 
I'ry a Kindergarten Fair at Your Next Teachers Con- 
vention (article), Nov. °54, p. 34 
Verses for Choral Speaking, Rhythms, Dramatics, and 
Finger Play (verse), Oct. ’54, p. 40 


Language—See also Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


Habla Usted Espanol? (article), Sept. 54, p. 23 
Ideas for Creative Writing (seatwork), Dec. ’54, p. 61 
Popcorn, a Language Arts Unit (unit), Dec. °54, p. 74 


Literature 


Golden Touch, The (play), Jan. '55, p. 77 
Mr. Mouse Enjoys Christmas (play), Dec. °54, p. 14 
Pinocchio with Music (play), Nov. °54, p. 81 


Made to Order—See this department in each issue 
Music—See also Christmas Songs and Songs 


Experiment with Strings (pictures), Nov. 54, p. 35 
River Rhapsodies (play), Sept. °54, p. 49 
Sousa—The March King (story), Nov. °54, p. 72 

3 Music Problems (article), Nov. °54, p. 75 


New for You—See this department in each issue 
Pilgrims 


Bad Boy of Plymouth (story), Nov. °54, p. 71 

Hester and Chief Massasoit (story), Nov. 54, p. 69 
Pilgrim Meal at the Beach, A (unit), Nov. °54, p. 47 
Who’s Thankful? (play), Nov. 54, p. 83 


Plays—See Dramatizations 
Professional Articles 


Children Love Fantasy—Walt Disney (editorial), Jan. 
°55, p. 42 
Citizen Builder, The (verse), Oct. ’54, p. 87 
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Education That Cannot Be Legislated—Clara E. Cock- 
erille (editorial), Sept. 54, p. 21 

Elementary Teacher Who Helped Me Most, The—Alan 
Phillips (editorial), Oct. ’54, p. 19 

Extra! Storytelling Bibliography for Your School File 
(article), Oct. °54, p. 89 

Galoshes Exchanged (article), Nov. °54, p. 114 

Invite Parents to Visit during American Education 
Week (article), Nov. '54, p. 32 

Is Appreciation Covered by the Curriculum? (article), 
Nov. °54, p. 48 

New Trend in Education, A (article), Nov. °54, p. 9 

Origin of Three Christmas Customs (article), Dec. °54, 
p. 26 

Prayer for the Opening of School (verse) 
p. 36 

Rich Exchange, A (article), Sept. “54, p. 115 

Santa Claus Is an American (article), Dec. °54, p. 26 

Teach Children to Be Attractive—Evelyn Ay (editori 
al), Nov. ’54, p. 31 

Teacher’s Prayer, A (verse), Nov. °54, p. 100 

Ten Commandments for the Teacher (article), Nov 
54, p. 112 

Try a Kindergarten Fair at Your Next Teachers Con- 
vention (article), Nov. 54, p. 34 


Sept. °54, 


Reading—See also Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


Evaluating Reading with the Tape Recorder (artick 
Nov. °54, p. 111 
First Steps on the Road to Reading (article), Sept. °54, 


p. 

How Jocko Helps Our Primary Reading Program (ar 
ticle), Sept. '54, p. 85 

Of Course Radio Scripts Are Read! (play), jan. 


'sS 


Joi 
p. 

Play Reading Elementary Style (play), Jan. 55, p. 75 

ox for Remedial Reading, A (article), Sept. °54, 
p. 

Teaching Reading with Word Games (article) 
54, p. 92 

3 Reading Problems (article), Oct. °54, p. 48 

You Can Read and Then Act (play), Jan. °55, p. 75 


Oct. 


Rural Schools 


Father Pays the Bills (play), Dec. '54, p. 62 

Our School Fair (article), Oct. '54, p. 60 

Having a Library Is Not Enough (article), Nov. '54, 
p. 78 ; 

Unit on Animals for Grades 1-6, A (unit), Sept. °54, 
p. 71 

Weed Bouquets (art), Oct. ’54, p. 60 

We Helped an Author (article), Jan. °55, p. 85 


Safety 


For a Merry Christmas Be Safe (article), Dec. °54, p. 
35 


Ideas for Teaching Safety (seatwork), Sept. '54, p. 78 
Our Safety Community (unit), Sept. 54, p. 24 

Peter Pokey Feet (verse), Sept. '54, p. 36 

Play Safe This Year (poster), Sept. °54, p. 84 

Safety Puzzle (verse), Oct. 54, p. 47 

Safety Scouts (play), Sept. '54, p. 49 


Science—See also Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


Airplanes That Land on Their Tails (article), Nov 
54, p. 33 

Burning Story of a Light Bulb, The (pictures), Oct 
54, pp. 22-23 

Can Man Make Rain? (article), Sept. '54, p. 57 

Children Enjoy Making a Crystal Radio Set (pictures), 
Jan. °55, p. 73 

Denumidifiers (article), Jan. °55, p. 46 

Electric Light Bulb, The (article), Oct. '54, p. 49 

Electric Light Switch, The (article), Nov. '54, p. 33 

Facts about Eyes (play), Sept. °54, p. 49 

How Is Blood Used as Medicine? (article), Oct. °54, 
p. 49 

Land Sailors (art), Sept. 54, p. 47 

Monkey’s Dinner Bell, The (story), Oct. °54, p. 34 

Most Wonderful Color, The (story’, Oct. '54, p. 26 

Penguins (story), Jan. ’55, p. 47 

Possums and Persimmons (story), Jan. 55, p. 48 

Radiant Heating (article), Dec. '54, p. 36 

Some Experiments with Plants (seatwork), Jan. °55, 

Ry. 

Studying the Weather (pictures), Sept. ’54, p. 69 

Study Science with Seeds (unit), Oct. 54, p. 20 

Take to the Woods (article), Oct. ’54, p. 96 

Telegraph Operator, The (story), Jan. '55, p. 48 

Television at Home for Science at School (article), 
Nov. 54, p. lil 

3 Science Problems (article), Sept. °54, p. 40 

Twins and the Hoptoad, The (story), Jan. '55, p. 48 

What Are Transistors? (article), Dec. °54, p. 36 

What Is Cinerama? (article), Jan. °55, p. 46 

Wind—Causes and Effects (unit), Sept. 54, p. 68 

Window Weights and Pulleys (article), Sept. °54, p. 57 


Seatwork 


Good Manners Activities, Nov. '54, p. 46 
Ideas for Creative Writing, Dec. 54, p. 61 
Ideas for Teaching Safety, Sept. 54, p. 78 
Practice in Arithmetic, Oct. '54, p. 21 

Some Experiments with Plants, Jan. 55, p. 72 


Slow Learners 


Albert's Flying Saucer (art), Sept. °54, p. 67 

Art in the Arithmetic Class (art), Jan. °55, p. 64 

Columbus Day Acrostic (verse), Oct. °54, p. 41 

Game of Fractions, The (art), Jan. °55, p. 64 

Having Fun (unit), Oct. ’54, p. 41 

Homes of the Numbers Families (art), Jan. 55, p. 64 

It’s Veterans Day Now (article), Nov. °54, p. 49 

Paper Sewing (art), Oct. °54, p. 41 

Special Methods for Retarded Children (article), Sept 
*54, p. 67 
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Postal Ser Esmeralda, Sept. '54, p. 39 

Full of Thanks, Nov. °54, p. 67 

Getting Ready for the Harvest Festival, Oct. 54, p. 28 
Gollity Ghost’s Halloween, Oct. 54, p. 42 

Grandpa's Camel, Jan. °55, p. 47 

Great American Teddy Roosevelt, A, Oct. °54, p. 34 
Happy Birthday, Binky Bear, Sept. °54, p. 32 

Hester and Chief Massasoit, Nov. °54, p. 69 


Teachine Slow Learners about Our 
unit), Nov. "54, p. 49 

Ungraded Room Developed a Play as a Project, An 
play), Dec. "54, p. 55 

See also Girls and Boys, Teachers’ Help- 
One-Another Club, and United Nations 

Belgium, 
pp. 0 62 


Social Scudies 


Netherlands, Luxembourg unit), Jar 5, 


Benjamin Franklin at Home (play), Jan. '55, p. 78 High-Wire Boy, Jan. '55, p. 69 
Browsing in the Library in Hawaii (picture Nov. °54 Janie and Her Lunch, Jan. °55, p. 67 
p. 29 Jizon and the Foolish Desire, Jan. '55, p. 71 
Children of America’s Far North (picture), Jan. °55, Larry and Tommy Use a Book, Nov. '54, p. 76 
p. 41 Mabel Goes to the Fair, Sept. °54, p. 31 
Christmas Custom in Sweden, A picture), De 54, p Mitten, Nov. °54, p 65 
10 Molly Mantis, Sept. 54, p. 39 
Drummer Boy of Devil's Hole, The (story), Sept >4, Monkey’s Dinner Bell, The, Oct. °54, p. 34 
p. 37 Most Wonderful Color, The, Oct. 54, p. 26 
Freedom Plus Responsibility A Happy, o-operative Mr Billiken, Sept 54, p 35 
Fourth Grade (article), Sept. 54, p. 97 Mr. Billy’s Idea, Nov. °54, p. 67 
Freedom Tour—Monticello (play), Sept. °54, p Mrs. Dingle and the Thingummy, Nov. '54, p. 65 
Good Manners Activities (seatwork), Nov. 54, p. 4 Operation Freedom, Nov. ’54, p. 71 
Having Fun (unit), Oct. °54, p. 41 Papa Mike’s Family Truck, Sept. 54, p. 31 
History of the Calendar (unit), Jan. '55, p. 45 Patchwork Kilt, The, Sept. '54, p. 32 
Ireland, Scotland, Wales (unit), Nov. 54, pp. 5 ) Penguins, Jan. °55, p. 47 
] zon and the Foolish Desire story). ] in Io, D Plumes for Monte zuma, Oct 54, p +5 
Lands of the Midnight Sun (unit), Sept. 54, pp. 54-5¢ Pokey Joe and Mr. Fussenflurry, Jan. °55, p. 67 
Mc altime in Japa yicture ), Oct. '54, p. 1/7 Possums and Persimmons, Jan 55, p. 48 
Mon llo (pictures), Sept. 54, p. 53 Salt-Water Tea Party, A, Oct. °54, p. 46 
My Pupils Made a Navajo Hogan (article), Sept 4 Second Grade Talks about Presents, The, Dec. °54, p 
p. 6 58 
Old World Gifts (art), Nov. '54, p. 38 Sleepy and the Mouse, Oct. '54, p. 4: 
Pioneer Projects (art), Oct. '54, p. 75 Sousa The March King, Nov. '54, p. 72 
Sacagawea (art), x 94, p. 82 Ielegraph Operator, The, Jan. °55, p. 48 
Salt-Water Tea Party, A (story), Oct. ’54, p. 46 I'reetop High, Oct 54, p a3) 
Serapes Solved a Substitute Teacher's Problem (art I'wins and the Hoptoad, The, Jan. °55, p. 48 
Sept. 54, p. 4 We, the People, Jan. °55, p. 71 
Teaching Can Be Indirect (article), Sept. °54, p. 91 What Trudy Did with Her Money, Jan. °55, p. 5 
| hing Slow Learners about Our Postal Service Young Medicine Man, Oct. °54, p. 45 
nit), Nov. 54, p. 49 Talking It Over—See this department in each issue 
What's in a Calendar init), Jan. °55, p. 49 Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 
White Feather, Uhe , Nov. *54, p. 82 Arithmetic 
Woodcarver in Switzerland, A (picture), Sept 54, Pp Arithmetic, Sept. 54, p 100 
Multiplication Game, A, Nov. °54, p. 85 
Songs—See also Christmas Songs Art 
pples, sept 4, p Carol Singers, Dec. °54, p. 61 
Art Five and Ter lar 5. p. 5 Character Dolls, Jan 55, p. 85 
Determined Snow Man, The, Jat 5, p. 66 Christmas Bells, Dec. °54, p. 61 
rir Fire! Fire! Oct 4, p Delicious Trees, Dec. '54, p. 6 
(;! t Parade, Oct +, p Hall Decorations, De« 54, p ov 
H ng Sone, A, Sept p. 6 Jewelry to Make, Dec. °54, p. 6 
] Go Outdoors, Oct. °54, 1 4 Marionettes, Dec. 54, p. 61 
Old Man Winter's on H Nay, Nov. '54, p. 6 Party Desk Mats, Oct. °54, p. 50 
©) Michael Is Dead, Sept +, p Sunflower Border, A, Sept. 54, p. 100 
Proud Turkey, th Nov 4. p. 09 Devices 
Sept ) Song, lune Salut d'Amour,” by Elear Birthdays, Sept. 54, p. 100 
Sept. 94, p. 34 Parent Visitation, Jan. '55, p. 83 
Skating Sone lune Skaters Waltz by I 1 Wald Halloween 
teul 1. Jan 5, p } Halloween Treasure Hunt, Oct "54. p 50 
I} NAS ne H 


n, Tune: “Finlandia,” by Jean Sibe Health 
0 Health Record Chart, Oct. °54, p. 50 
Plate Lunches, Jan. °55, p. 8 


i 
lius, Nov 4. p 
Witches in the Moonlight, Tune: “Moment Musical, 


Opus 94, No. 3, by Schubert, Oct. °54, p. 44 Language 
Spelling—See also Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club Sea of Life, The, Jan. °55, p. 83 
Let's Help Children to Spell (article), Oct. °54, p. 27 Reading 


Spotlight on Canadian Schools Reading, Sept. 54, p. 100 


Beaverbrook Awards, Ox 54, p. 58 Reading Groups, Oct. °54, p. 50 
British Teachers, Oct. '54, p. 58 Science 

(‘o Books, De« 4. p. 64 Stars, The, Dec. °54, p. 60 

Cos Education, Oct. ‘54, p. 58 Using Comics, Oct. °54, p. 50 

Ed ition Week, Oct. 54, p. 58 Weather Clothesline, Jan. °55, p. 85 
Federation House, Nov 4, p. BU Social Studies 

Good Education, Nov. °54, p. 8f Calendar? A, Jan. °55, p. 83 

Impr w Primary Work, Dec. '54, p. 64 Dramatizing History, Nov. °54, p. 85 
Int hange of Teachers, Oct. 54, p. 58 History Flash Cards, Nov. °54, p. 85 
International Children’s Competition, Sept. °54, p. 72 Museum Exhibit, The, Nov. 54, p. 85 
Newfoundland, Sept. °54, p. 7 Stone Map, A, Jan. ’55, p. 83 

Pr ury-Grade Teachers, Sept. 54, p. 72 Spelling 


Retirir Teachers, Sept. 54, p Spelling Baseball, Oct. °54, p. 50 
School Bulletins, Sept. "54, p. 7. Spelling Ideas, Oct. °54, p. 50 
leachers’ Colleges, Dec. °54, p. 64 Thanksgiving 
leachers’ Salaries, De« 4, p. 64 For Thanksgiving, Nov. °54, p. 85 
UN Stamp Clubs, Nov 4, p. 80 Thanksgiving—See also Girls and Boys and Teachers’ Help- 
Young Canada Listens, Oct. °54, p. 58 One-Another Club 
Stor‘es—See also Christmas Stories Full of Thanks (story), Nov. 54, p. 67 
Bad Boy of Plymouth, Nov. °54, p. 71 Proud Turkey, The (song), Nov. °54, p. 69 
Big, Proud Engine, The, Jan. 55, p. 65 Thanksgiving Hymn, Tune: “Finlandia” by Jean Sil 


Bob’s Strange Adventure, Sept. 54, p. 35 lius (song), Nov. °54, p. 70 

Chanticleer and the Fox, Jan. ’55, p. 69 Thanksgiving Time (unit), Nov. °54, p. 47 
Crybaby Muffin, la 55, p. 65 Thrift Week 

Debbie and Peter Work Together, Sept. '54, p. 6¢ Banks to Make (art), Jan. °55, p. 50 
Drummer Boy of Devil's Hole, The, Sept. '54, p Saving and Spending (unit), Jan. ’55, p. 50 


Se 
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Saving Is Fun (article), Jan. °55, p. 43 
Savings (poster), Jan. 55, p. 51 
What Trudy Did with Her Money (story), Jan. °55, p. 
50 
United Nations 
Class Plans a UN Trip, A (play), Oct. °54, p. 37 
Education and Art, a UNESCO Book (book review), 
Sept. °54, p. 22 
Honoring Our UN Flag (play), Oct. ’54, p. 36 
Judy at the General Assembly (play), Oct. ’54, p. 37 
rrick or Treat UNICEF Style (article), Oct. 54, p. 13 
UNICEF Fund Drive (play), Oct. ’54, p. 37 
UN Week in Our School Is Sponsored by the Upper 
Grade Social-Studies Classes (article), Oct. °54, p. 
94 
What Is the United Nations? (unit), Oct. ’54, p. 39 
Units 
Belgium, Netherlands, Luxembourg, Jan. °5 
61 
Books and the Library, Nov. °54, p. 76 
Giving Good Gifts, Dec. °54, p. 58 
Good Health, Sept. '54, p. 29 
Having Fun, Oct. °54, p. 41 
Helping at Home, Sept. 54, p. 66 
History of the Calendar, Jan. °55, p. 45 
Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Nov. ’54, pp. 50—51 
Lands of the Midnight Sun, Sept. °54, pp. 54-55 
Our Safety Community, Sept. '54, p. 24 
Pilgrim Meal at the Beach, A, Nov. °54, p. 47 
Popcorn, a Language Arts Unit, Dec. °54, p. 76 
Saving and Spending, Jan. °55, p. 50 
Study Science with Seeds, Oct. ‘54, p. 20 
Teaching Slow Learners about Our Postal 
Nov. °54, p. 49 
Thanksgiving Time, Nov. ’54, p. 47 
rhings to Do Outdoors, Oct. °54, p. 28 
Unit on Animals for Grades 1—6, A, Sept. °54, p. 71 
We Fight Fire with Fun, Facts, and Field Trips, Nov. 
54, p. 36 
What Is the United Nations? Oct. °54, p. 39 
What’s in a Calendar? Jan. °55, p. 44 
Wind—Causes and Effects, Sept. '54, p. 68 
Verse—See also Christmas Verse and Choral Speaking 
Are You an Owl? Oct. 54, p. 47 
Are You Home, Littl Gnome? Oct. °54, p. 47 
Big Meal, A, Nov. '54, p. 68 
Books, Nov. 54, p. 78 
Captain Kidd’s Treasure, Jan. °55, p. 68 
Chipmunk, Jan. °55, p. 68 
Citizen Builder, The, Oct. °54, p. 87 
County Fair, Sept. °54, p. 36 
Doing Dishes, Sept. 54, p. 66 
Do You Know Mrs. Snow? Jan. ’55, p. 68 
Eyes, Sept 54. p i6 
Frame for an October Window, Oct 
Great Marksman, A, Oct. ’54, p. 47 
Halloween Fun, Oct. 54, p. 56 
Halloween Magic, Oct. °54, p. 47 
Hurrah for Snow! Jan. °55, p. 49 
In the Mirror, Jan. °55, p. 68 
Knotty Knot, A, Sept. '54, p. 9 
Ladybug, Nov. °54, p. 68 
Lion, The, Nov "54, p. 68 
Lonely Figure, A, Nov. 54, p. 68 
Loud-Soft, Nov. °54, p. 68 
My Barber, Sept. °54, p. 29 
My Canary, Jan. °55, p. 68 
My Make-Believe, Sept. 54, p. 36 
My Space Ship, Nov. ’54, p. 68 
Night Sky, Jan. °55, p. 68 
Numbers of Things, Jan. °55, p. 68 
October Twelfth, Oct. °54, p. 47 
Peter Pokey Feet, Sept. °54, p. 36 
Picture That Grew, Sept. °54, p. 36 
Prayer for the Opening of School, Sept. °54, p. 36 
Prettiest Day, The, Nov. °54, p. 68 
Raking Leaves, Oct. °54, p. 28 
Ready for School, Sept. '54, p. 36 
Reckless Driving, Jan. °55, p. 68 
Safety Puzzle, Oct. °54, p. 47 
Sandwiches, Nov. 54, p. 68 
Sister’s Brother, Sept. ’54, p. 36 
Song for Peter, Nov. °54, p. 68 
Song for Rain, Oct. °54, p. 47 
Song of the Leaves, Nov. °54, p. 68 
Styles in Hair, Sept. 54, p. 36 
Teacher's Prayer, A, Nov. °54, p. 100 
Ten Tiny Reindeer, Dec. °54, p. 13 
Timothy Turtle, Oct. °54, p. 67 
Visiting the Firehouse, Oct. °54, p. 47 
Winter Garden, Jan. ’55, p. 68 


5, pp. 60- 


Service, 


54, p. 47 
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The Instructor Illustrated Resource Units 


Eighty-six Units in social studies and elementary science are 
now available. Let these modern Units, prepared by recognized 
authorities, bring new ideas and inspiration to your classroom. 
Their use will materially enchance the effectiveness of the 


teaching effort in social studies and elementary science. 


@Pictures to use for rapid comprehension. 

@ Material organized for each grade level. 
eTimesaving plan of teaching procedure. 
eFour pages of Visual Material with each unit. 


e@Each unit complete—86 units available. 


Each Unit, printed on heavy enamel-finish paper, includes an 
eight-page brochure (size of THE INSTRUCTOR page) with 
a full-page photograph . . . procedures useful in teaching the 


Unit . . . content material for primary-, middle-, and upper- 





Africa (72) 

Air (85) 

Airplanes (1) 

Alaska (84) 

American Citizenship (67) 
American Inventors (75) 
American Railroads (71) 
Animals (3) 

Astronomy (8) 

Australia (63) 

Birds (32) 

Books (25) 

Canada (67) 

Character Education (31) 
Children In a Democracy (64) 
Christmas Customs (34) 
Christmas Music (35) 
City Life (16) 

Cloth for Your Clothing (68 
Clothing (26) 

Colonial Life (60) 
Communication (2) 
Community Life (46) 
Conservation (79) 

Cotton (55) 

Desert Life (41) 


Electricity (64) 





Eskimos (4) 

Exploring the World (11) 
Family Life (30) 

Farm Life (14) 

Fire and Fuel (49) 
Fishing (13) 


History of Democracy (59 
Holland (23) 

India (69) 

Indians (40) 

Insects (44) 

tron and Steel (74) 
Japan (46) 

Light (42) 

Lumbering (62) 
Mexico (18) 

Middie West (77) 
Milk (48) 

Modern Airplanes (73) 
Music (33) 

National Parks (47) 


Nation's Health, The (62) 


Natural Resources (16) 
New England (7@) 

Old Stone Age (53) 
Old World Gifts (10) 
Our Democracy (61) 


Units for Elementary Science and Social Studies 


Gur Schools (37 

Pacific States (83 
Petroleum (86 

Pets and Their Care (70} 
Pioneer Life (20) 

Piant Life (39) 


Post Office, The 27) 
Rocks and Minerals (5) 
Rocky Mounta States (81) 
Rubber (78 

Safety Education (24) 


Science and Commerce (60) 

Science end Industry (58) 

Science in Agricuiture (66) 

Sea Creatures (28) 

Ships and Boats (12) 

Shelter (7) 

South America (22 

South American Neighbors (Brazil, 
Venezuela, The Guianas) (66) 

Switzerland (43) 

Thrift (21) 

Transportation (17) 

Trees (9 

Water (82) 

Weather (19) 

Wiid Fiowers (36) 

World Peace (29) 

World Trade (38) 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANsvILLE, N. Y. 
Please send me at once the following ILLUSTRATED UNITS: (Order by number). 












GP Gap GD oy 


1N155 


Units of 
Your Choice 





grade levels ... and activity suggestions based on the Unit. 
There is also a four-page spread of photographs, ready to 
display, cut out, or file, with no printing on the back. Use the 


coupon at the right to order your supply of Units NOW. 


$5 


( This offer good only until March I, 1955) 


Each Unit 50¢ - 


3 for $1.00 





= 8 ani = | seedie sien |§§§ cheuie we 
Price 50c each—3 for $1.00 
[] 20 UNITS of your choice . Ee $5.00 
[1 | enclose $ .-» payment in full. Postage prepaid on cash orders 


(- Bill me, payable in 30 days. Except te schools, minimum personal credit order $4.00. 


Ee oe cies eiin ; are Grade 
a i  eisciinmsomineioadl 
ES eo Se ae ee EE eR TT So Ts SUD +. conssesstndinelisnadiaais 
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PAY DOCTOR BILLS 






PAY OLD DEBTS 








for HOME REPAIRS 






TEACHERS - Just Mail This Coupon to 


# BORROW ‘100°,.5600% 


y Mail-in 


to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Ji 


note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS 


WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 


SIGNATURE ONLY 


, ® Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 
personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 


® Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 
for the time you use the money—no longer! 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 


® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home, You see no agents or 
credit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 


r=-=-== FOR $1000°° to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! -""*"""--— 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 









COMPLETE PRIVACY! 


Monthly payments ‘inclede both 
interest and principal: 









is here... ready and waiting for 
of your home without anyone in 
ist sign the short application and 








CONFIDENTIAL |° 100° * 67° 


School board members, 
friends, relatives, merchants 
-none of these people will 
know you are applying for a 
State Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL. All mail is sent to you 
in a plain envelope and the 


300° 1995 
600° 93748 
transaction is completely 
confidential and private. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 

















Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG. DEPT. A-133 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 





To State Finance Company, Dept. A-133 
410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is 
made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge 
or cost whatsoever. 
Amount you want to borrow 
(include present balance, if any) $ 
Amount earned 
per month......._.. 


On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE? 
Number of months 


Age... you receive salary..........._.. 


Name and address 
of school you teach....................... 


How long with 
present employer.............. 


Previous 
employment...... 


Salary 
per month $ 


Husband or wife's 
employment......... 


To whom are payments on 
auto made? (Name).... . Town 


Bank you deal with (Name) . Town... 


Amount you owe bank? $ . Monthly payments? $ 


What security on bank loan? , ‘ . . . 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: 








The following are all the debts that I have: 
Full Amount Paying | | 
I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owlng 
$ ane $ , : ian 


3 x — 
FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information 
for our confidential files 


Address 


Name of Relative (Relationship) .... 


Street...... Town State » BD centsiecnnniinn 
Name of Relative (Relationship) .......<.-cc..c<--c-ns 
Street... Town State We isscciaidnkintne 
Name of Relative (Relationship) caceannmneiis 
Street Town State... . Occup — 
Name of Relative (Relationship) ee 
Street Town State Occup 


The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. I agree that 
if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 





LES lll ee 
. "~~ s , Street 
TS, Town Name Here “Address = 
Purpose of loan Town . County State = 
i 
NOT Amt. list pmt. due date| Final pmt. due date! Prin. and Int. pmt.|Mo. pmt. (except final) |Final pmt. equal in any case to! Omaha, Nebraska t 
of loan __._..... SE NES Eee the unpaid principal and int. | Date —.................. . 





3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not exceeding $150 and 2% % 
per month on that part over $150 and not in excess of $300 and \ of 1% per month on 
any remainder of such unpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number of 
days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days 

in Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal amount above stated, the under 
signed promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid 
Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments as above indicated beginning 
on the stated due date for the first payment and continuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and 
including the stated due date for the final payment 


Agreed rate j 
of interest. ) 











NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR. Bh ae 
ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY a A vo many 
IS NOT RECEIVED. QUIRED 


gee ees eee ee eee Eee ee eee eee Se @® 2 2S 42S eae eee eee eS ee 





seaeseesee=e== RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN "*""ee=eenaunas 


Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall at payee's option, without a 
notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payabie 

It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under aud by virtue of the laws § 
of the State of Nebraska 

This note and any evidence of security accompanylt 
located as shown above. It is understood that if the loa 


accompanying it will be promptly returned to the undersigned 


z it are subject to acceptance by the payee at its office # 
t approved, this note and any evidence of security ' 











(If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 








